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PREFACE 

Eight intercollegiate debates are reported in this annual vol- 
ume, representing ten colleges and universities, large and small, 
from all sections of the country. 

In accordance with the usual practice of selecting debates 
for these annuals, the choice has been made of debates that are 
not only representative of the intercollegiate debating activities 
of the year, but that discuss questions sure to be of interest to 
debaters for the coming year. This volume will be a helpful 
sotu-ce of specimen material for the student of debating, and 
will be useful also in securing arguments and reference mate- 
rial on the subjects discussed. 

?our of these chapters are reports of the debates as they 
actually took place and four report the speeches of both teams 
of one college, the time and place of delivery of each being 
given. Each debate or set of arguments is accompanied by 
briefs and selected bibliography. Except where credit is other- 
wise given in the introductory notes, briefs and bibliographies 
have been prepared by the editor of this volume. Grateful ac- 
knowledgment is made to all who have assisted in securing the 
needed material from the debating teams represented. 

September i. 1921. Edith M. Phelps 
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CHAPTER I 
THE OPEN SHOP 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

versus 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Resolved: That employers should abandon the principle of the 
open shop. 

This is a stenographic report of the Harvard-Princeton debate 
held as part of the TTiirteenth Harvard- Yale-Princeton Triangu- 
lar Debate, on March 18^1921. The debate was won by Harvard, 
the AfErmative defeating the Princeton Negative at Alexander 
Hall, Princeton, N. J., and the Negative overcoming the Yale 
Affirmative at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. This was the thirty- 
first debate with Yale, Harvard winning 21 and Yale 10; and the 
twenty-seventh with Princeton, of which Harvard has won 15 
and Princeton 12. The results of the debates indicated that upon 
the merits of the question itself ^e open shop should not be 
abandoned, for in the four debates held on March i8th, (Prince- 
ton was also debating New York Univ.), the Negative was vic- 
torious in three, the Harvard Affirmative being the only one to 
win on the affirmative side of the question. This report was 
secured thru the courtesy of Mr. Qyde Wm. Phelps, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the University Debating Council of Harvard University. 
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BRIEF 

THE OPEN SHOP 

Affirmative 
Introduction : 

A. According to the definition of the question the open 
shop is one wherein union and non-union men work 
side by side, where collective bargaining is recognized 
but where the trade union is not recognized. 
I. The principle of the open shop is therefore the 
denial of trade unionism. 

The open shop should be abandoned, for 

I. The trade union is indispensable to the working man. 

A. It is the only means whereby he can secure effective 
collective bargaining. 

1. No other agency can be substituted that will guar- 
antee equal bargaining power. 

a. The shop committee system will not guarantee 
it. 

(i) In many cases employers control or in- 
fluence the elections of the committee- 
men. 

(2) The ifunctions of these committees are 

often limited to non-vital matters. 

(3) Control of the committees is often in the 
hands of the employer. 

2. Even under ideal conditions open shop collective 
bargaining is doomed to failure because of in- 
herent defects. 

a. The workingman cannot plead his case 
strongly with no outside forpe to aid him 
morally or financially. 

b. The workmen are deprived of expert advice 
which the union could give them. 
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THE OPEN SHOP 3 

c. The effectiveness of collective bargaining de- 
pends upon equality. 
B. Experience shows that the union is necessary to ef- 
fective collective bargaining. 

1. The imionizing of the clothing industry has raised 
it from a "sweat-shop" trade to an industry where 
conditions and wages compare favorably with any 
industry in the United States. 

2. In the steel industry where the union was crushed, 
there is still the 12-hour day, the 7-day week, and 
wages 5 to 25 per cent less than the government's 
estimate for an American standard of living. 

II. The abandonment of the open shop principle will result in 

increased efficiency of labor. 

A. The defects of unionism are neither inherent nor in- 
superable. 

1. Many of the disadvantages are already disap- 
pearing. 

a. Restrictions on the use of machinery. 

b. Restrictions on membership, thru exorbitant 
initiation fees or long apprenticeship require- 
ments. 

2. Limitation of output is a habit not limited to union 
workmen but wide as industry itself. 

a. It is ascribed to unions only because in some 
cases unions have written these practices in 
rules. 

b. These rules are the workers' reply to the em- 

ployers, practices of speeding up work and 
lowering piece- rates. 

B. Labor's best efforts can be secured only by removing 
grievances — not by adding to them. 

I. To get increased efficiency grievances must be re- 
moved by giving the workers a voice in deter- 
* mining the conditions under which they work, i.e., 
by recognition of the unions. 

III. The open shop is prejudicial to public welfare. 

A. Open shop warfare is rapidly becoming more dan- 
gerous. 
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1. The unions are becoming more powerful all the 
time. 

2. They cannot be eliminated until economic equality 
is attained which will come only when the unions 
are recognized. 

2. Strikes are growing stronger and more frequent 

the longer recognition is delayed. 
4. The open shop is the cause — ^not the cure — for 
strikes. 

/^|. ^ A B. The abandonment of the open shop means fewer 
«H '^ strikes. 

1. It removes the cause for strikes by recognizing 
the unions — for which recognition most strikes are 
called. 

2. The consequent growth in power and responsibil- 
ity of labor unions will insure industrial peace, 
a. The growth of the American Federation of 

Labor is proof of this statement. 

3. It makes arbitration possible. 

a. Labor is willing to arbitrate if given the 
chance. 

b. The charters of many labor unions provide 
for arbitration before every strike or lock-out 
if the union is recognized. 

Negative 
Introduction : 

A. According to the definition agreed upon if the em- 
ployer abandons the open shop he must accept the 
principle of recognition of trade unions. 

The recognition of trade unions is incompatible with the 
accepted functions of those unions, and will lead to an 
ultimate domination of industry. 

A. Such recognition would bestow additional power 
upon an organization which has perverted largely the 
power it already has. 

I. This has been the case where recognition has 
been given. 
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a. In Great Britain under a system of universal 
recognition of the unions, their original func- 
tions have been perverted into a machine for 
controlling the industries of Great Britain. 

b. This monopoly has been used in the interests 
of a vast political organization, the British 
Labor Party. 

2. Even in America the union has become not merely 
a device for performing certain benevolent func- 
tions but an extensive political device with a defi- 
nite political platform and definite political aims. 

3. The plea for recognition of the unions is not a 
plea for labor as such, but is part and parcel of 
a movement for class control, which will attain 
its ends of political and industrial domination, by 
recognition. 

n. Trade unions, in the light of existing evils and future 
tendencies, do not merit the power and prestige implied 
. in the term recognition. 

A. They already exercise a dictatorial power over the 
destiny of the working man that no organization has 
any right to exercise in this country. 

B. They limit production deliberately. 

C. They enforce demands for higher wages at the Ex- 
pense of the public. 

D. They have shown a marked disregard of the public 
welfare. 

1. By sympathetic strikes. 

2. By the jurisdictional strike. 

E. They tend to monopolistic control and to abuse of 
power. 

I. Vide the recent expose of the building trades 
in New York City. 

III. The results of recognition of the unions by abandonment 
of the open shop would be disastrous. 

A. Trade unions stir up class war and hostility. 

B. They have become a selfish restrictive monopoly by 
a small class of workers reaching out for political 
power. 
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I. These monopolistic and selfish tendencies are not 
exceptional but are the economic basis of the 
unions. 

C. They do not protect the great mass of the workers 
but, in fact, discriminate against the unskilled and 
unorganized workers. 

D. The policies of the unions are controlled by i per 
cent of the membership. 

£. The tmions have carried their demands to the extent 

of actually defying the law. 

F. They would fasten these practices on the country 

Once and for all by the adoption of the closed shop. 

I. The unions are fighting for recognition only that 

they may enforce a closed shop— wherein every 

man must have a union card. 

IV. There is a remedy for the industrial evils that exist— the 
representation of labor in the management of industry. 
A. Labor unions are opposed to this because it would 
prevent the class hostility stimulated by the tmions. 
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THE OPEN SHOP 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

versus 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Chairman 
President Hibben of Princeton 

Judges 

Hamilton Holt, Editor of Independent; George McAneny, for- 
merly on staff of New York Times; Herbert E. Mills, 
Professor of Economics at Vassar College. 

President Hibben: "We are pleased to welcome Harvard 
men again as our guests here this evening. The question for 
debate is phrased, 'Resolved: That employers should abandon 
the principle of the open shop/ The definition of an open 
shop according to the program is 'a shop in which a union is 
not recognized.' 

"The speakers will be allowed twelve minutes for their 
constructive speeches and six minutes for the rebuttals, a warn- 
ing being given in each case two minutes before time is called. 

"Mr. Paul Richard Harmel, of Cleveland, Ohio, will open 
the case for Harvard." 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 

Paul Richard Harmel, Harvard 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: What do we 
understand by the principle of the open shop? According to 
the definition of the question, the open shop is one wherein 
union and non-union men work side by side, where collective 
bargaining is recognized, but where the trade union is not 
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recognized. Thus, by very definition, the principle of the open 
shop is the denial of trade unionism, and it is the first con-* 
tention of the Affirmative that the trade union is indispensable 
to the workingman, and that, therefore, the open shop which 
does not recognize the existence of the trade union should be 
abandoned. 

The trade union is vitally necessary to the workingman be- 
cause it is the only means by which he can secure effective 
collective bargaining; and the open shop can substitute no other 
organization for the trade union that can guarantee the very 
first essential of the worker's welfare — equal bargaining power. 

There operates in industry today, to a certain limited extent, 
a benevolent open shop policy which provides for collective bar- 
gaining by the so-called shop committee system. These shop 
committees consist of employees of the industry chosen by their 
fellow workers. They meet with men representing the em- 
ployer in joint committees, and these joint committees do the 
bargaining. Let me point out to you a few of the defects in 
these ideal open shop collective bargaining schemes that render 
the bargaining power of the employees ineffective. 

In many cases the employers control or influence the elections 
of the committeemen. "This was clearly evidenced,'* says Paul 
H. Russell of the University of Chicago in the Journal of Po- 
litical Economy for February 1921, "in several steel mills in the 
winter of 1919 when the companies concerned kept all tmion men 
off the committees fearing their action in behalf of unionism." 
Secondly, the function of many of these shop committees is 
limited to non-vital matters. Many are nothing more than griev- 
ance committees or welfare bodies with no power to negotiate a 
general wage scale. For example, the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company specifies that "the right to hire and discharge 
and lay off men for lack of work or other legitimate reasons is 
vested exclusively in the management" Thus the workers have 
absolutely no protection on the matters which concern them most. 

Frequently the control of the joint committees is in the hands 
of the employer. Thus in the model San Francisco Yards the 
representative of the employer has one more vote on the joint 
committee board than do the workers. Consequently the employer 
is able to nullify any proposal advanced by the workers. Again, 
"In the majority of cases," says Mr. Russell, "the decision of the 
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joint committee is subject to the approval of the chief executive 
and cannot become effective until such approval is stamped by 
the employer or manager." In many instances there are qualifica- 
tions for voting and for holding office which usually debar 
a large number of employees, making the shop conmiittee not 
truly representative. Many of these companies require citizen- 
ship papers as a requisite for voting thus disqualifying many for- 
eign workers and depriving them of any voice in the industry. 
Finally, we find that shop committeemen are frequently pre- 
vented from pleading their case strongly because of their natural 
fear of being discharged or discriminated against. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, these are a few of the limitations prevailing in 
our model open shops; restrictions that render the supposed 
equal bargaining power of the employees in these benevolent in- 
stitutions practically valueless. The success of such collec- 
tive bargaining therefore is not dependent upon equality but 
solely upon the whim, the magnimity, or the wisdom of the em- 
ployer. Collective bargaining becomes in reality nothing more 
or less than collective begging. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am going to ask you to stretch 
your imaginations to a point of conceiving a condition of indus- 
try in which every employer is scrupulously conscientious of his 
workers' welfare. Here in this Utopia, the shop committee sys- 
tem is at its best. All of the blemishes which I have described 
to you will have vanished under the paternal diligence of the em- 
ployers. And yet we find that even under such ideal conditions 
the open shop collective bargaining scheme is doomed to failure 
because of inherent defects. 

Even here it is questionable whether the subconscious fear 
of the workingman to put forward his case strongly, when he 
feels there are no forces outside of his shop to assist financially 
or morally, would be completely eradicated. Secondly, the work- 
men are deprived of expert advice which the unions only can 
furnish them. The modern wage contract needs a great deal of 
skill in negotiating. The employers employ skilled experts; the 
workers are deprived of this privilege. They must bargain them- 
selves, and it is seldom indeed that men who work with their 
hands all day are capable of driving as good a bargain as the 
skilled and shrewd negotiator. Judge Gary, leader of the Steel 
Industry, a typical open shop industry, has said that he will deal 
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with no one outside his employees, but that he will meet any of 
his workers "man to man." Imagine a furnace tender in Judge 
Gary's steel mill meeting him on an intellectual basis, man to man, 
and bargaining with him ! Thirdly, the effectiveness of collective 
bargaining depends upon equality. The National Industrial Con- 
ference of 191 5 said in its report in article seven under Wages :- 
"The success and justice of joint agreements and collective bar- 
gaining are dependent upon essential equality between the two 
parties, and cannot be obtained unless effective organization 
exists." Perhaps the gentlemen of the Negative can tell us 
where this equality of organization exists in the open shop. On 
the one hand the employer is supported not only by his own re- 
sources, but by the enormous financial and moral support of the 
powerful national employers' and merchants' associations and 
chambers of commerce. On the other hand there is the small 
isolated group of workers relying upon its own limited resources, 
deprived of the only organization that can balance the power of 
the employer, the trade union— -deprived of the moral and fi- 
nancial support of fellow workers. 

Now we have seen how inequality of bargaining power con- 
demns the open shop policy under ideal conditions, and we have 
discussed its blemishes and its failure in the smaller, model insti- 
tutions where it has been applied by the so-called benevolent em- 
ployers. Now let us turn to two of the largest industries in this 
country, and compare union and open shop conditions. I refer 
you to the clothing trades and the steel industry. 

Today the clothing industry is largely in a state of union or- 
ganization, and its conditions and wages compare favorably with 
any industry in the United States, but before the union was 
recognized in this nation wide industry open shop conditions 
prevailed. What were these conditions ? There is only one word 
that can adequately describe the open shop in the clothing trades, 
and that is "sweat-shop." Charity and legislation were invoked 
again without noticeable effect. In the words of a social worker, 
"For these unfortunate city children there seemed to be no 
hope." But the unexpected occurred. In 1910 came a great strike 
for the recognition of the union. The strike was won after a 
bitter struggle, and so after charity and legislation had failed, 
the tmion lifted the clothing industry out of the sweat-shop con- 
ditions to a position of preeminence in regard to the welfare of 
its workers. 
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But the steel workers have fared worse than their brothers in 
the clothing trades. In 1900 they too worked under deplorable 
conditions; they too struck, but were crushed, and the steel in- 
dustry has remained open shop, with the shop committee system 
of collective bargaining prevailing. What are the conditions in 
that industry today? According to S. Adele Shaw in the Survey 
of August 1920, "More than 52 per cent of the workers in the 
steel industry work a 12-hour day; about half of these work the 
7-day week. The average steel week in 1919 was 2.4 hours longer 
than in 1914, and i.i hours longer than in 1910. In return for 
these hours the steel and iron workers earn from 5 to 25 per cent 
less than the government's estimate for an American standard of 
living." Twelve hours a day, 7 days a week, and wages that do 
not suffice for an American standard of living ! This is the steel 
industry in America ; this is the classic example of the open shop I 

Because the union is indispensable to the working class since 
it is the only organization which guarantees the worker effective 
collective bargaining; because the open shop, even under the 
most ideal conditions will not insure this first essential to the 
laboring man ; because the open shop was the sweat-shop of the 
clothing industry until the union was recognized, and means de- 
plorable conditions in our greatest industry, the steel industry, 
we ask for its abandonment. 

FIRST NEGATIVE 
Saul Makrauer, Princeton 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We of the Negative wish to make 
clear our proposition at the outset. The question under discus- 
sion this evening is, Resolved : That the employers of the United 
States should abandon the principle of the open shop, the open 
shop being expressly defined by agreement as one wherein the 
trade union is not recognized. It must necessarily follow from 
this proposition that, if the employer abandons the principle of 
the open shop, thereby abandoning the principle of non-recogni- 
tion of trade unions, he must accept the principle of recognition 
of trade unions. The question then becomes, Resolved : That the 
employers of the United States should recognize trade unions. 
This is the proposition which the Affirmative is advocating, and 
the one which we oppose. 

As first speaker for the Negative, it shall be my purpose to 
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show you that the fundamental proposal which the Affirmative 
making to you, that is, the recognition of trade unions, is in- 
compatible with the accepted functions of those unions, and will 
lead to an ultimate domination of industry. The second speaker 
will prove to you that trade unions, on the basis of their existing 
evils and future tendencies, do not merit the power and the pres- 
tige implied in the term recognition. The third speaker will sub- 
mit to you the logical result and final consequence of, and attend- 
ant upon, such recognition. 

Just what is the significance of the demand which the Af- 
firmative makes that the trade unions be recognized? Is it 
necessary that it be granted if trade unions are to continue 
their existence, as the first speaker for the Affirmative would 
have you believe, or is it a veiled plea put in mild terms to in- 
crease the already monopolistic tendencies of these organiza- 
tions? You must soon realize that the latter is the case. The 
Negative understands recognition to mean that the employer in 
every industry agrees to bargain collectively with his employees 
exclusively thru the representatives of the trade unions of which 
those employees are the members. Under no circumstances is 
the right to bargain collectively resident in the employees them- 
selves, but rather the unions shall become the arbiters in in- 
dustrial affairs. We should accordingly conclude that, in the 
hands of the national organization of a trade union, there lies 
the power to determine the conditions of employment in any 
given establishment. This is an immense power which the 
Affirmative would concede to trade unionism in the United 
States, and we feel that in the exercise of this power, trade 
unions will abuse it. It is on the ground that this recognition 
means the bestowal of additional power upon an organization 
which has largely perverted the power which it now has, that 
the Negative stands contradictory to the Affirmative proposition. 
The case for the recognition of trade unions stands already 
refuted by the experience of England. England today accepts 
that unqualified recognition of trade unions which the Affirma- 
tive is advocating in this country, and English industry at the 
present moment presents a picture which should cause us to 
deliberate before we would expand the scope of trade unionism 
here. Under a system of universal recognition whereby the su- 
preme bargaining power has passed into the hands of trade union- 
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ists, the original functions of English trade unions have been 
perverted beyond all recognition into a machine for the control 
of Great Britain's industries. Using the power which they have 
secured as a result of this extreme policy, the trade unions 
have surrounded industry with an iron wall of trade unionism, 
and, as a worker in England you cannot control the sale of 
the labor of your own hands unless you enter the fold of this 
gigantic monopoly. And what is the purpose of this monopoly? 
Collective bargaining as the Affirmative have maintained? No! 
That is its least concern. It has been used in the interests of 
a vast, fighting, political organization, which, under the name 
of the English Labor Party, seeks as its ends the control of 
industry. So powerful has this monopoly become, that, during 
the war Lloyd George personally pleaded with the trade unions 
to abandon their policy of recognition, which resulted in under- 
production, and to speed up industry. The trade unions refused, 
whereat that famous compact between trade unions and the 
government was formed, an instrument which stands as an eter- 
nal blight upon English trade unionism. For what is the sig- 
nificance of that compact? It means that England had to aban- 
don the principle of recognition to save herself from defeat! 
But even here the final goal of English trade unionism does not 
end. Under the prestige which they have secured as a result 
of their complete recognition, they must needs be satisfied only 
with complete power. In the words of Robert Smillie, one of 
the foremost trade unionists in England we have the ideal, "The 
workers of England do not yet know what they can do. When 
they know that the power is theirs, when they awake to the 
knowledge of this power, they will possess Great Britain!" 

This has been the logical result of the recognition of trade 
unions in England. How far are the same tendencies applicable 
to, and inherent in, the American trade union movement? Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, an organization controlling over four million wage 
earners, in an open letter to the London Times of July 4, 1919, 
issued the following statement: "The hopes and aspirations of 
the labor movement of England and the United States are sub- 
stantially the same." Here is the frank confession of the fore- 
most trade unionist in this country, that the plea for recogni- 
tion is not a plea for organized labor alone. What is the pur- 
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pose of that massive organization of which he is the president, 
an organization which can stretch out its long arm from Wash- 
ington, New York, or Pittsburgh, and prevent a man from pro- 
curing employment in Los Angeles, Chicago, or St. Paul? Is 
its raison d'etre the effective performance of benevolent func- 
tions? That organization today is very little concerned with 
hours and wages alone. Ladies and Gentlemen, it has developed 
into an extensive, potential, political device with a definite po- 
Htical platform, and definite political aims. It is the representa- 
tion of a junto which looks upon the political organization of 
our country thru the eyes of organized labor, and places its 
issue in the election of a candidate for public office, not in his 
ability to protect your liberties and mine in that capacity, but in 
his favorable attitude toward organized labor. It stands for a 
class movement preaching class warfare and class hostility. It 
is the expression of a class conscience which has as its purpose 
the glorification of a class at the expense and subjection of a 
class — the employing class. And the plea for recognition of 
these organizations is not merely a plea for labor as such, but 
is a part and parcel of the bigger motive of a class control, 
which, with recognition as a means, shall attain its ends of po- 
litical and industrial domination. These are the realities of the 
trade union movement, these are the facts behind this demand 
for recognition, no matter with what weasel words this inten- 
tion has been disavowed in the halcyon orations and manifestos 
of its leaders. The policies as laid down by the foremost trade 
unionists themselves prove this. 

Review the Declaration of the Bill of Rights issued by Mr. 
Gompers as spokesman for the American Federation of Labor, 
in which it is affirmed that the rights and liberties of trade 
unionists are entirely distinct and paramount to those of the 
American public; in which it is denied that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has a right to define the liberties of a 
trade union; in which the abolition of the injunction is advo- 
cated. Recall the words of Mr. Gompers when he says that 
"the trade unions have a lawful right to do as they wish, all 
the Van Cleaves, all the fool and vicious opponents to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Go to with your injunctions." Call 

to mind the words of Miss Helen Marot, for many years the 
leader of the trade union movement : "On the grounds of ethical 
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implication and industrial peace the free American workingman 
and the non-union employer become fit subjects for coercion." 
And then, as if in pursuit of these nihilist policies recall the 
recent convention of the American Federation of Labor at Mon- 
treal, where, by a vote of four to one a resolution was passed 
advocating the nationalization of the railroads and inland water- 
ways of the country. Review these policies and the subsequent 
actions of the trade unions, and you will clearly see how perti- 
nent is the remark of Mr. Samuel Gompers that the labor move- 
ment of England and the United States are indeed substantially 
the same. 

These facts must prove to you that the plea for the recog- 
nition of trade unions bears no relation to the wholesome exer- 
cise of the proper functions of trade unions, that behind the de- 
mand there lies a very evident motive, which, from its very 
magnitude, must be concealed in the form of a subterfuge, to 
hide the bigger issue. Our stand this evening is, that the recog- 
nition of trade unions will lead to the consummation of this 
domineering ideal, for, once you concede to trade unionism this 
prestige, it will necessarily result in a repetition of England's 
experience, and in a summary control of industry. The germ 
of the ideal has already been cultured. All that remains to be- 
hold it grow, is to supply the nutriment in the form of recogni- 
tion. If you would check this germ in its incipiency, if you 
would let grow in its stead the fundamental landmarks of our 
constitution and would detract nothing that is necessary to the 
fair symmetry of its proportions, the policy of the Afl&rmative 
cannot be your choice. 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
Raymond Samuel Fanning, Harvard 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The preceding 
speaker has devoted his entire time to two propositions, first, he 
has drawn a parallel between the American and British labor situ- 
ations ; and second, he has attacked Mr. Samuel Gompers and his 
associates on the ground that their aspirations lean toward a dic- 
tatorship and monopoly of labor. In a cablegram addressed to 
the 1919 convention of the American Federation of Labor the 
President of the United States has this to say about Mr. Gompers 
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and his aspirations: "I cannot justly refrain when sending this 
message from expressing in very warm terms the appreciation 
felt by all who have been dealing with labor matters of the in- 
valuable services rendered by Mr. Gompers. He has won uni- 
versal confidence, and has firmly established in international 
circles, as well as at home, the reputation of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor for sane and helpful counsel. Signed: WOOD- 
ROW WILSON." 

Furthermore, the Affirmative is quite willing to accept the 
British labor situation as an example of what America may ex- 
pect if our present poHcies are followed. The British labor move- 
ment was born in conflict, for many years the unions were out- 
lawed, and afterward they were fought by British employers 
much as American labor is being fought now. The consequence 
has been that British labor has learned that it must meet force 
with force, and has become a selfish and monopolistic movement 
in imitation of the employers who fought it for so long. And 
now, the Negative tells you, British unionism has become so 
selfish that in order to get increased production during the war, 
Mr. Lloyd George had to beg the unions to consent to open shop 
conditions for the duration of the war. And here is just the 
difference : In America we did not have to ask labor to accept the 
open shop to get greater production. On the contrary we find 
the National War Labor Board endorsing unionism as its first 
principle of action, and in many ways the Government encouraged 
union organization during the war. So far from being solely 
selfish and dictatorial, American labor is willing and anxious to 
cooperate. 

The first speaker for the Affirmative has shown you that the 
true purpose of the open shop agitation is the destruction of 
unionism and its benefits to the American workingman. This 
purpose is not openly admitted by the employers ; the ground for 
the movement is given as the inefficient tendencies of unions. 
The gentlemen of the Negative are going to use that claim as 
part of their case ; they will tell you that unions have rules limiting 
membership, restricting output, and prohibiting fast work. Now, 
it is no part of our intention tonight to maintain that unions at 
the present time are perfect, that they have no defects. But we 
do maintain that these defects are neither inherent nor insuper- 
able; I shall endeavor to prove first that many of the disad- 
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vantages of unionism are rapidly disappearing; second, that the 
inefficient tendencies are not characteristics of unionism, but of 
all industrial labor, and third, that the way to increased efficiency 
of labor is thru destroying the antagonism and discontent of labor 
that arises from the open shop principle. 

What are the inefficient tendencies of trade unions? First there 
is restriction on use of machinery. The introduction of machin- 
ery caused much suffering among the laboring classes, and the 
labor organizations of a century ago were bitterly opposed to the 
engines that took the bread out of their mouths. But as long ago 
as 1898 we find the National Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor making the following declaration : "From the ex- 
perience of all organized crafts, it has been demonstrated that 
the policy of opposing the introduction of labor-saving machinery 
is both futile and unwise." Today there are only three national 
unions that have rules forbidding the use of machinery — those 
are the plumbers, the cigar-makers, and the window-glass makers. 
So this inefficient tendency is rapidly becoming of no im- 
portance. 

The second restriction is that on membership, thru exorbitant 
initiation fees or long apprenticeship requirements. Half a cen- 
tury ago the sole foundation of union organization was an ac- 
quired skill ; that was their stock in trade. But with the increased 
use of machinery, the division of labor, and the specialization of 
operations that modem methods have brought, this practice also 
is losing its importance. Professor Adams, of Yale University, 
investigated ninety national unions, and he found that nearly two- 
thirds of them had as their only restriction on membership the 
ability to do good work. Professor Groat, of the University of 
Vermont, says in his book on Trade Unionism, "Just now a far- 
reaching change is being made. The more aristocratic trade 
union, with its membership of highly skilled artisans, is losing its 
influence in the wider field. Many of them have altered the con- 
ditions of membership." And as proof of the tendency away from 
limitation of membership he cites an increase in tmion member- 
ship of 300 per cent among unskilled workers, compared with a 
50 per cent increase among the skilled. So we find that restric- 
tion of membership, like the opposition to machinery, is rapidly 
becoming unimportant, and that we are approaching the modem 
open union, a union freely open to all who need its advantages. 
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The third defect of unionism is limitation of output. Certain 
rules that are fotmd in the laws of a few trade unions placing 
restrictions on speed of work, have been given wide publicity. 
Let us look into the facts of restriction of output, and seek its 
causes. 

Conscious inefficiency of labor, slacking, soldiering on the 
job, is a habit as wide as industry itself; it is older by many 
centuries than trade unionism; it is found among ignorant negro 
workmen of the South who never heard of unionism ; it is found 
among unorganized workers of all kinds and conditions. The 
only reason it is ascribed particularly to trade unions is that 
the unions have in a few cases written down these practices in 
rules ; the practice itself is a characteristic, not of trade unions, 
but of industrial labor as a whole. Professor Commons tells of a 
huge "trust" which succeeded long ago in driving organized 
labor out of its shops, but which finds now in its open shop, 
"an inexplicable arrangement that prevents any man from earn- 
ing more than a certain amount of money at piece-rates." So, 
since this inefficiency of labor is not a result of unionism, then 
it can never be cured by the abolition of unions. 

Let us now look into its causes; and let us take for our 
authorities the three most widely recognized writers on trade 
union questions. Professor Hoxie, of the University of Chicago, 
explains union restriction on output by saying: "In the case of 
day work the accomplishment of the strongest and the swiftest 
is the goal which is set for all, if wages are not to be lowered; 
while in piece work the wage rate tends to be lowered. The 
increased efficiency and output of the few tend to mean less 
wages for all. All this has taught the unions that if they wish 
to prevent wage reductions they must all try to work at the 
same pace." 

Professor George G. Groat, of the University of Vermont, 
says "Evidence seems clear that agreements or rules to regu- 
late output are but the workmen's reply to the modem ten- 
dency of speeding. They object to being pushed to a point of 
exhaustion or a pace that means a premature old age." And 
the man who is the greatest authority of all on unionism. Pro- 
fessor Commons, tells us that "This grievance of premature old 
age arises from every industry conducted on modern principles. 
May it not be that some future generation will look back with 
gratitude on the heresy that justifies restriction of output." 
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Ladi€S and Gentlemen, it all comes back to this, that no man 
will or can do his best work for an employer against whom he 
has a grievance, and labor has the dual grievance of unhealthy 
speeding of work, and punishment for fast work by reduction 
of piece-rates. But we need labor's best efforts; we must have 
increased efficiency of production. Is the way to get it thru 
increasing the antagonism, thru giving the workers still other 
grievances by suppressing their unions? It is the antagonism, 
the grievances, that cause inefficiency. And to get increased 
efficiency we must remove these causes by giving the workers a 
voice in the conditions under which they work. Democracy in 
industry— is a principle endorsed by every industrial engineer, 
every writer on labor, even the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce itself. And democracy in industry is the aim and end 
of all trade union organization. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the need for increased efficiency of 
production is beyond question ; that the solution of this need lies 
in democratization of industry is almost universally recognized. 
But the first speaker for the Affirmative has shown you that 
this democracy is impossible without equality, and that equality 
is impossible when the workers of a single isolated shop are forced 
to deal with employers who have behind them all the power 
and force of nation-wide organization. Therefore, since in- 
creased democracy is the only way to increased efficiency, since 
democracy is impossible under the open shop, we hold that the 
way to increased efficiency of labor lies in the abandonment of 
the open shop principle. 

SECOND NEGATIVE 
Robert H. Scholl, Princeton 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: In continuing the 
case of the Negative against recognition of the trade unioi 
we maintain that because of their past record, because of their 
expressed aims, and present tendencies, the trade unions should 
not be recognized. 

You have heard from our first speaker what recognition of 
trade unions has meant to England. But perhaps you feel that 
England is far away, that her problems are different from ours, 
Perhaps the example of England does not bring home to you 
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the menace of trade unionism. Therefore, in considering the 
record of the trade unions in this country, let us begin right 
here, at home. Possibly we shall find some things in our own 
front yard that we never suspected to be there. 

I have here a copy of the by-laws of the Princeton local of 
the Carpenter's Union. Section nine reads: "No boss carpen- 
ter shall have more than one apprentice to five journeymen in 
his employ. All apprentices must sign an agreement to serve 
their full time of three years with their first employer, unless 
released by said employer." Section twelve reads: "No person 
shall be permitted to learn the carpenter trade after 22 years 
of age." 

These regulations seem almost ludicrous. But, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, when the point is reached where an organization 
can tell a man when, where, and for how long he can and must 
work; when that point is reached — and it has been reached right 
here today— then the trade unions are already exercising a dic- 
tatorial power over the destiny of the worldngman that no or- 
ganization has any right to exercise in this country. 

Now let us look at conditions a little farther from home. I 
quote from the by-laws of the Chicago Carpenter's Union : "Any 
member guilty of excessive work or rushing on any job shall 
be reported and shall be subject to a fine of $5.00." (Laughter) 
That is rather humorous. Who shall say whether a man has 
done "excessive work"? Who shall say when a man is "rush- 
ing"? None but the union or the union ofiicial could answer 
that question. But what we do know — what we can't help see- 
ing^s the purpose of such a rule — to keep a man from work- 
ing to the full measure of his ability^to cut down production. 

The unions themselves make no secret of this purpose. The 
business agent of the Buffalo Plumbers' Union says in the 
"Buffalo Commercial" of January the fourth last: "The union 
steam fitters in the past have been compelled to limit their out- 
put to not to exceed J^ or J^ of their otherwise natural ability." 

From the standpoint of the organized worker, it may be very 
nice to do a third of a day's work and draw a full day's pay 
for it — but someone must pay — and it is you and I and the un- 
organized worker who pay for the selfishness of the organized 
worker. 

We all know that the unions have as one of their chief aims 
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the raising of wages. Economists are agreed that there is only 
one method of raising wages other than at the expense of society 
and that is through increased production. No one could have 
any objection to this method, but the unions as we have just seen, 
decreased production. Whence, then, come the wage increases 
which they obtain through economic pressure? From the pockets 
of the public. Why? The majority of American employers are 
legitimate business men. I think we will agree on that. That 
is to say, they are making only the legitimate profit which they 
must continue to make if they are to survive in business. Suppose 
the union is strong enough to force its demands for higher wages. 
The economic condition of the employer is not changed — he 
must relieve the pressure upon him in some way. He has but one 
recourse and that is to the public through increased prices. In 
the last analysis then, it is always the public that pays. 

Now not only do trade tmions deny opportunity to tlie work- 
ingman, limit production, and place a burden of expense upon 
the public but we find that they have also shown a marked dis- 
regard for public welfare. 

You are probably familiar with instances of the sympathetic 
strike such as occurred a few years ago in Chicago. The janitors 
of the apartment houses went out on strike. Immediately the milk' 
wagon drivers and the grocery-wagon drivers were called out on 
a sympathetic strike and refused to deliver milk and goceries to 
the apartment houses. The janitors may have had a just griev- 
ance — the drivers certainly had none. But the business of tiie 
milk and grocery companies was put at a standstill ; the people of 
Chicago were put to great inconvenience and privation by the cut- 
ting off of their food and milk supplies — and why? For any con- 
ceivably legitimate reason? No! Simply because the apartment 
house janitors were on strike and were determined to force their 
demands regardless of the cost to the public 

Then there is that peculiar activity known as the jurisdictional 
strike. Of the many examples of this which have occurred in the 
past few years, I shall have time to mention but one. At a critical 
period during the war, the Army Supply Base in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
was being rushed to completion. The work had progressed rap- 
idly to the point where sixty-two electric elevators were about to 
be installed. Now the privilege of installing electric elevators 
has long been a matter of dispute between the elevator construc- 
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tors and the electrical workers. The two unions decided to settle 
the matter once and for all. A jurisdictional strike was called 
which tied up construction for four months — four months delay- 
in completing the line of supplies to our men fighting in France ! 
Why? In order to decide who in the future should install elec- 
tric elevators in Brooklyn, N.Y. This is not an isolated example. 
I have here a whole book giving the results of an investigation 
by Professor N. R. Whitney of jurisdictional strikes in the build- 
ing trades alone in the last few years. 

The Afl&rmative is asking for general recognition of trade 
unions and it seems to us that in the many cases of this sort in- 
volving a dispute between two unions, the Affirmative must fall 
into a dilemma. They cannot recognize both unions and it looks 
as though they must inevitably "hold to one and despise the 
other." For our part, we cannot see which they are to hold to 
and which despise, in fact, the whole matter looks like "confusion 
worse confounded." 

Another count against the unions is they tend to monopolistic 
control and misuse of power. The most pertinent example I 
could point to is the recent expos6 of the building trades in New 
York. Certain unions became strong. They went to some em- 
ployers and made an exclusive agreement with them. They then 
either coerced other employers into this combination to cheat 
the public or forced them out of business. When the field was 
clear of competition, prices and wages were raised to unheard-of 
levels. There was no check upon them, no limit to where they 
might have gone — and the public was forced to pay the bills. 
The unions had power, and they misused it We do not say that in 
this particular case the employer was necessarily less to blame 
than the unions but what we do want to point out is this : those 
conditions are a constant temptation under strong unionism while 
without recognition of the union they are not possible. # 

In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, the case for the Nega- 
tive at this point of the debate rests upon two grounds : first, the 
example of England which stands as the completed picture of the 
program advocated by the Affirmative; and, second, the record 
and tendencies of trade unionism in this cotmtry today — denial of 
opportunity to the workingman, limitation of production, a bur- 
den of expense placed upon the public, disregard of public wel- 
fare, and monopolistic control and misuse of power. 
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THIRD AFFIRMATIVE 
Clyde William Phelps, Harvard 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The speaker has 
just made three points. First, he told you that the trade unions 
restricted production by apprenticeship rules, and by slacking on 
the job,-— and he adds "the public pays." We admit all that The 
defect in the gentleman's argument is that he has not pointed out 
the cause. Hie second speaker of the Affirmative has already 
shown you that restrictions of trade unions, and the lessened 
productivity characteristic of both union and non-union labor is 
caused by the driving methods and the antagonism in the open 
shop. We admit with the gentleman who has just spoken that 
the restrictions exist, we agree that the public pays, but the 
fundamental cause is not the trade union as such; it is the open 
shop warring upon the legitimate aspiration of the worker for 
economic equality. 

Secondly, he stated that trade unions endangered the public 
welfare, and gave instances of sympathetic, jurisdictional, and 
general strikes. Again we agree with him in his analysis as far 
as he has proceeded, but he has not gone far enough. The basic 
cause of these disturbances is the refusal by the open shop of the 
just demand of the worker for economic equality which can 
only be obtained through the recognition of the union. The 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations making its 
final report in 1915 states that the restrictions on production and 
strikers have been due, "... to a situation wherein labor has 
at times been forced to fight with such weapons as it could com- 
mand for advantages and rights that in justice should be freely 
accorded to wage earners." 

Finally, he has contested that the abandonment of the open 
shop would result in a labor monopoly which would be dangerous 
to the American people. I wish to answer that argument, but 
first let me summarize the case of the Affirmative this evening. 

The first speaker of the Affirmative showed you that trade 
unionism is absolutely necessary to the worker; that individual 
workers, shop committees, or anything less than recognized 
unions are too weak to bargain equally and effectively with the 
employers. Now, therefore, because the open shop makes the 
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worker unequal to the employer in bargaining power, since it 
places him at a disadvantage when he comes to sell his labor, the 
only thing he has to sell, we ask for the abandonment of the 
open shop on a plea of justice. 

The second Affirmative speaker asked for the abandonment 
of the open shop because it would mean more efficiency in our 
industry. He showed first, that those certain restrictions which 
were characteristic of trade unions of the past have practically 
all disappeared, or are rapidly being abandoned due to the edu- 
cation of the worker. In the second place, he pointed out that 
those other restrictions, — slacking on the job and lessened pro- 
duction, which are practised by all workmen, union or non-union, 
are the direct result of the driving methods and the antagonism 
of the open shop. Therefore we argue for the abandonment of 
this open shop that we may substitute for the antagonism a spirit 
of friendly co-operation which can only be based upon economic 
equality. That means the recognition of the union. 

Now I wish to point out to you the third indictment of the 
6pen shbp, that it is prejudicial to the public welfare. In the 
first place I wish to show you that the open shop warfare is 
rapidly becoming more dangerous. "Industry," an employers' 
organ, states, "The open shop drive of certain groups of Amer- 
ican employers is becoming so strong that it threatens not only 
the welfare of the worker, but the whole structure of industrial 
peace and order." What is the situation? We find the trade 
unions constantly growing. There were only 200,000 in the 
American Federation of Labor in 1897; today its membership has 
swelled to over five million! "Trade unionism," says Pro- 
fessor Groat, "is here to stay; it cannot be eliminated." Why 
can't it? Because it has for its aim, the achievement of an Amer- 
ican ideal, — Economic Equality. It can't be crushed because the 
. attainment of that ideal means one more step on toward democ- 
racy. Economic equality can not exist until the trade union is 
recognized as the first Affirmative speaker told you. But the 
employers will not recognize the trade union and so strikes occur, 
and increase in numbers each year. Are those strikes justified? 
Why, the American people through the National War Labor 
Board justified them; they granted the very thing we plead for 
tonight, during the war in all war-industries. The National War 
Labor Board declared as follows: "The right of workers to 
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organize into trade unions and to bargain collectively through 
chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed." "This right 
shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the employers 
in any way whatever." 

And so we have the open shop warring against the just de-^ 
mand of the worker; the employer striving to crush the a^fa^ 
tion in the breast of the workman, — ^trjdng to curb that desire 
which arises in the heart of an American citizen, even though he 
be a grimy toiler in the shops, to be allowed to bargain squarely 
and fairly with his employer upon a basis of equality. The re- 
sult of all this has been indicated to you by the second speaker 
of the Negative when he told you of the rapidly increasing strike 
menace. The strikes each year are greater in number and in 
magnitude than in the year preceding, and the public suffers. 
How long is this going to continue? Look at the past thirty 
years and you can read the future,— ever increasing danger to 
the public welfare. What are you going to do about it? The 
gentlemen of the Negative tell you they are going to use more 
open shop; the open shop is going to cure the situation! Why, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the open shop warfare of the last thirty 
years has been the direct cause of these strikes; the open shop 
is not the cure, it's the cause. 

I have shown you that the open shop should be abandoned 
because open shop warfare is rapidly becoming more dangerous 
to the American people. Now I wish to point out that this 
abandonment means less strikes. Why? First, because the open 
shop is the cause of strikes in two ways. The union or shop 
committee in the open shop is necessarily weak and so when it 
makes a fair demand of the employer he does not grant it be- 
cause it is more to his advantage to let his men strike, see the 
organization break up in a few weeks, and come back to him at 
any wage and tmder any condition he sees fit to impose. That 
is the reason why Andrew Carnegie stated, "Ninety per cent of 
the strikes are directly due to the employers." In the second 
place, the open shop is the cause of strikes because it is the 
denial of the recognition of the union. The fundamental reason 
behind all strikes, in the last analysis, is the attainment of a 
status of economic equality which can only exist when the union 
is recognized. The union strikes fundamentally for recognition. 
The great defect in the Negative case is that these strikes can't 
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be arbitrated under the open shop. Why? Because they are 
strikes for the life or death of the union; they can't be arbitrated 
Why, it would be just as sensible for you to give an arbitration 
board the power to decide whether or not you shall live! That 
question can not be arbitrated. As soon as the open shop prin- 
ciple is abandoned and the union recognized, arbitration can at 
last be had, and that is why we ask for the abandonment of this 
principle tonight 

The abandonment of the open shop not only means less strikes 
through removing their cause, but the growth in power and re- 
sponsibility of the labor organizations will insure industrial peace. 
The growth of the American Federation of Labor is a specific 
proof of this statement. In the nineties it was a small associa- 
tion, radical in its trend, and Samuel Gompers was admittedly its 
radical leader. Today it is dozens of times larger, it has thrown 
off all radical tendencies, and is regarded universally as the most 
conservative body of labor in the world. Samuel Gompers, today, 
has been characterized by President Wilson as a most conserva- 
tive American citizen. As the Anthracite Coal Commission 
stated, ''The more full recognition given the unions, the more 
business-like they become. In dealings with business men on 
business matters, they become more intelligent, more conserva- 
tive, more responsible." 

Furthermore, the abandonment of the open shop principle 
makes arbitration at last possible. The American Federation of 
Labor and every international union contain provisions in 
their charters providing for arbitration before every strike or 
lockout, if the union is recognized. Labor is willing to arbitrate 
if given the chance. This is shown in the two great controversies 
before the public at present, — ^the packing industry, and the rail- 
road discussions. Are these organized workmen striking un- 
necessarily, destroying property, and endangering your lives? 
They are not. The New York Times for March 13th quotes: 
"The workers state that the pay cut and other conditions must be 
submitted to arbitration. If the packers reject these terms there 
will be a strike." The Boston Herald of March 15th reads, 
"There is little danger of any cessation of work should the rail- 
roads put the reductions in force, union ofiicials said, as the em- 
ployees will appeal to the labor board at Chicago, and abide by 
its decision." Thus the actual facts in industry today show us 
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that as unions are recognized and grow more powerful, they be- 
come more conservative and responsible to public opinion, and 
endeavor to secure industrial peace through arbitration. 

I have shown you that the open shop principle should be 
abandoned because it is prejudicial to the public welfare, and 
because the growth of conservative, responsible labor organiza- 
tions which would result would insure industrial peace. 

In conclusion, we ask for the abandonment of the open shop 
for three reasons: — ^Justice to the worker, eflSciency in industry, 
and industrial peace. 

THIRD NEGATIVE 
R. Miles Warner, Princeton 

Ladies and Gentlemen : At the outset, let me recall to your 
minds the real issue of the debate this evening. The gentlemen 
of the Affirmative have uselessly spent much time in attacking 
the employers. But they cannot cover up the evils of trade union- 
ism by talking about the defects of a few isolated men. I can- 
not condone my own crime by talking about someone else who 
may have done wrong. Two wrongs do not make a right. Nor 
can they divert us by asking an equality of bargaining power. We 
accept the principle of collective bargaining, but insist that recog- 
nition of the trade unions as a general principle is not the way 
to make it effective. Let me remind you that the Affirmative is 
not merely asking us to accept collective bargaining, but the prac- 
tices of trade unions. That is the issue of the debate tonight. 
The Affirmative must justify the practices of trade unions to 
win its case. 

It is our contention that trade unions stir up class war and 
hostility rather than promote industrial peace; that actual bar- 
gaining does not exist on such a basis, but results in collective 
blackmail. They transfer the loyalty of the worker from his own 
plant to an outside organization waging war against his em- 
ployer : the 1919 Convention of the American Federation of La- 
bor went on record against the principle of partnership in in- 
dustry. The unions have become a selfish, restrictive monopoly 
by a small class of skilled, organized workers reaching out for 
political power. They oppose the public welfare by limiting pro- 
duction, stirring up strife, and even going to the extent of defy- 
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ing the law. The monopolistic and selfish tendencies which we 
indicate are not exceptional evils. It is upon these practices that 
the trade unions rely generally for the returns that they gain for 
their members. Deprive them of these practices and their strength 
is gone. They constitute the economic basis of trade unions, the 
sine qua non without which they have little reason for being. It 
is these inherent evils which the gentlemen of the Affirmative 
have failed to justify. It is these practices which they are saying 
the employers should accept 

We have heard much talk about the trade unions protecting 
the workers. What are the facts? The facts are these so- 
called defenseless workers are a small class of skilled, organized 
men who least need protection. What have they done for the 
millions of unskilled and unorganized? It is matter of common 
knowledge that it is the policy of the majority of the unions to 
restrict their membership artificially, and to discriminate against 
the unskilled and unorganized men. Unionists of the Building 
Trades, for example, refuse to work with unskilled and un- 
organized laborers. Carpenters will not even handle materials 
made by non-union men. Firms of open shop employers are 
boycotted. Bridclayers and Masons insist that sub-contracts be 
let by their employers only to union firms. Coercion is em- 
ployed where the unions are strong. Without a fine from the 
employer, longshoremen will not unload a boat on the Great 
Lakes which has been loaded by non-union men in another city. 
Wages are raised while production is limited, and as a result 
the unskilled workers and the others of the public pay the price. 
Statistics show that the gap between the wages of the skilled, 
organized workers in America and the unskilled, unorganized 
workers is wider than in any other country. The unions are 
not the real benefactors and protectors of the workingmen that 
they have been painted 

I might go on to point out that the trade unions really do 
not represent the masses of labor; that the majority of labor is 
outside the unions; that, even within, on the authority of W. Z. 
Foster of steel strike fame, the policies are controlled by a bare 
I per cent of the membership. I might point out how the 
unions tend to crowd down the best man to the level of the 
poorest; that by the uniform wage they crush the opportunity 
for the efficient man to forge ahead; that they keep many men 
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from learning a trade by unduly limiting the number of appren- 
tices. But these facts are known to all. As Mr. Henry George 
pointed out in his Open Letter to Pope Leo XHI: "Trade 
unionism takes no note of the general causes that determine the 
condition of labor, and strives for the elevation of only a small 
part of the great body. ... To apply the principle of trade 
unions to all industry would be to enthrall men in a caste sys- 
tem. I speak without prejudice against trade unions of which 
for years I was an active member. I state the simple, undeniable 
truth when I say their principle is selfish and incapable of large 
and permanent benefits, and their methods work hardship and 
injustice." This comes from a former workingman, for many 
years a member of a union, and once the labor union candidate 
for mayor of New York City. Certainly he was m a position 
to know the facts. Such are the inherent evils of trade unions 
which the gentlemen of the Affirmative tell us the employers 
should accept. 

One of the most deplorable features of the situation is that 
the unions have gone to the extent of actual defiance of the law. 
The head of the American Federation of Labor tells the United 
States Government it may "Go to !" with its injunctions. He says 
the highest court in the land has no right to define the rights of a 
labor union. The unions preach anarchistic doctrine by saying 
that they will defy a law which they interpret as unjust. Sam- 
uel Gompers says: "The American Federation of Labor and its 
President have declared that manifestly unjust decisions of 
courts must be defied, and there is no disposition to recant." 
They will interpret the law, and defy it when they think it un- 
just, saying: "There can be no respect for court decisions formed 
to serve despots, industrial or political." The unions would allow 
the country to be paralyzed by railroad strikes. We are re- 
minded of the threat of the leader who said: "If you do not 
grant my demands not a wheel will turn east of Chicago, and 
New York will starve to death." They fight the Kansas coal 
laws and insist that they have a right to freeze the people 
while they try to unionize the mines. They tried to unionize 
the police of Boston, which then President Wilson branded as 
a crime against society. They refuse to be held responsible for 
violation of contracts. Twenty-one leaders of the Structural 
Iron and Steel Workers, a part of the American Federation of 
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Labor, were re-elected to office, immediately after their return 
from prison, where they had been sent for destroying property 
of employers. Mr. Ryan of the steel strike had been in prison 
for the bombing outrage on the Times Building in Los Angeles. 
The unions refuse to allow the Government to restrict their at- 
tacks upon employers and customers under the secondary boy- 
cott. They refuse to allow restraint upon monopolistic prac- 
tices. They say that labor unions must be above the law. The 
attitude of the American Federation of Labor in the words of 
Ex-President Taft "would set at naught the law of the land 
and is a vicious abuse in seeking to array a class against the 
whole body, politic and social." He says the cause of organized 
labor has been harmed by the unions* "arbitrary abuse of power 
and their spirit of lawlessness." This attitude alone condemns 
their recognition as a general principle. 

But the worst feature of all is that the unions would fasten 
these evil practices of theirs on the country for once and for all 
by the monopoly of the closed shop. The head of the American 
Federation of Labor frankly admits the end and aim of the 
unions is to bring this to pass: a shop in which no man shall 
work unless he bears a union card. Do the gentlemen of the 
Affirmative stand for the closed shop? If they do not, let them 
not recognize the labor unions, for in doing this the battle against 
the closed shop would be lost. Recognize the unions and you 
recognize the principle of the closed shop, for that is what they 
stand for and work to achieve. If they do stand for the closed 
shop let them hearken to the words of their own distinguished 
Ex-President Eliot of Harvard, who says in regard to the 
"closed shop," limitation of output, restricting the number of 
apprentices and the sjmipathetic strike : "I find every one of these 
principles to be in defiance of private and public liberty." If 
the closed shop prevails, in the words of the editor of the 
Weekly Review : "we should all be at the absolute mercy of the 
labor unions; they could at any moment enforce any demand 
they might think fit to make by the threat of paralysis of the 
whole activities of the community." And yet if you compel all 
the employers in the land to recognize the unions, the closed 
shop will grip us inevitably. Why are the unions fighting for 
recognition? Only that they may enforce the closed shop. They 
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admit that this is what they are after. That is what the ma- 
jority of union leaders mean by recognition. Once recognize the 
unions and the battle is lost. Dr. Frank Stockton in his book 
on "The Closed Shop in American Trade Unions," after show- 
ing how the majority of trade unions are fighting for the closed 
shop says: "the method ordinarily employed is to bring into 
membership as many men as possible and then to demand of 
the employer that he recognize the union and agree thereafter 
to employ only union members." There is the sequence: first 
recognition, and then the closed shop. The unions admit this, 
and yet the Afiirmative tell us that the employers should recog- 
nize them. Unless the closed shop can be justified, the Affirma- 
tive case must fail. 

In conclusion, while it is not necessary that we build up a 
constructive case for the opposition, yet we suggest there is a 
way out of our problems. It is significant that when the Presi- 
dent's Second Industrial Conference met in Washington under 
the head of such men as W. B. Wilson, then Secretary of Labor, 
and Herbert Hoover, they did not suggest that recognizing the 
unions as a general principle would solve the industrial situation. 
Instead they advocated a principle of partnership, of conciliation, 
of cooperation in industry by the principle of employee repre- 
sentation: giving labor a share in the management and control 
of industry: building up a community of interest between work- 
ingman and employer: promoting a real collective bargaining 
based on a mutual interest in the welfare of the plant Practical 
men and speculative thinkers alike point to the inevitable fact 
that the day of partnership in industry is coming. To this part- 
nership the labor unions are opposed. They have gone on record 
against it, and in fact they attempt to break it up wherever it 
exists. Why? Because such partnership means cooperation be- 
tween the worker and his employer, and there is no opening for 
the class hostility stimulated by the unions. It means the end 
of monopolistic power. It means a real, earnest effort for in- 
dustrial peace. Therefore, because the unions are opposed to 
such partnership in industry, because of their inherent evils 
which are not justified, because by recognition and the closed 
shop they demand that these evils be fastened upon industry to 
the detriment of the country, and because they seek to erect a 
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social, industrial and political domination of the country, we hold 
that the employers of the United States should not recognize 
them as a general principle. 

FIRST NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Saul Makrauer, Princeton 

What has been the contention of the Negative thus far this 
evening? In the first place, we have shown you the result of 
recognition of trade unions as it has worked out in England, 
and the tendencies which are similar in the American trade union 
movement. Secondly, we have proved to you certain very basic 
evils and negative tendencies inherent in the trade unions of this 
country, which make it impossible to confer upon them the pres- 
tige of recognition. The third speaker for the Negative has 
traced the final consequence attendant upon such recognition, the 
closed shop in industry. 

And what has been the reply of the Affirmative? They have 
admitted that trade unions are not perfect, but that these little 
imperfections, such trifling abuses, for instance, as monopoly of 
power and restriction of output, are not the rule and can be 
very easily remedied. We would first ask the Affirmative to 
give us some very practical method by which these evils can be 
eradicated, and then, having found one, we would further in- 
quire, how could they make the trade unions realize the error 
of their ways, and accept their method. And further than that, 
we would ask the Affirmative to name a few trade unions of 
any considerable importance, as the American Federation of 
Labor, which cannot be accused of practicing, not once or twice, 
but in general, the evils which we have pictured. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, the fundamental fact is, that the Affirmative have 
made a statement, and evolved an argument which they cannot 
prove. The economics of the trade union is this, that without 
the exclusion of numbers, without the restriction of output, 
without the exercise of monopolistic power, they could not exist. 
These evils are the lifeblood of the unions, and cannot be willed 
away with a word. These unions are organizations of skilled 
workmen, who, being irreplaceable, exercise a monopoly of 
labor. The endeavor of unionism is to make the job last, not 
to get the job done. It assumes that the supply of work is 
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limited, and, if there are too many apprentices, the workingmen 
will soon be on half time. Hence, the policy of limiting their 
numbers. We have cited a few of the by-laws of these or- 
ganizations. They are not the exception but the rule, and you 
have seen that in every one of them there is some provision made 
for these evils. Recall the decision of Justice Pitney laid down 
in the Hitchman Coal and Coke Company case against the 
United Mine Workers of America, a branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, in which he found that trade union to 
be a conspiracy in restraint of trade, an organization exercising 
monopolistic powers. And then recall the statement made by 
the Affirmative that these are mere trifles. These inherent evils 
cannot be remedied without destroying trade unions, and we 
understand that the Affirmative is strongly opposed to such a 
move. In short, they are advocating a step which is contrary 
to the proposition which they uphold. We must consider trade 
unions as they are, not as they might become, and the Affirma- 
tive demands that we recognize all trade unions, and not merely 
one good one here, and one good one there. They ask the em- 
ployer to close his eyes to evils which shall mean his ruin, and 
to bestow upon organizations more power, when those same or- 
ganizations have abused the power which they now possess. 
The railroad strike of 1919, the coal strike of the same year, 
and the Adamson Act episode, all recall certain abuses which will 
continue as long as trade unionism continues. And yet the 
Affirmative would ask the employer to recognize these evils by 
recognizing trade unions! 

But there is still another fallacy in the case of the Affirma- 
tive, based on a misconception. They have maintained that we 
should give the trade unions a chance, that collective bargaining 
without recognition cannot exist. I quote to you the words of 
W. J. Lauck, counsel for most of the trade unions of this coun- 
try : "There need be no connection between the power to bargain 
collectively, and the recognition of trade unions." Here is the 
statement of a man who is speaking for the trade unions them- 
selves. Further I call to mind again the case of England. There 
recognition of trade unions is an accomplished fact, and con- 
sistent with the contention of the Affirmative we should ex- 
pect that industry in that country is the personification of the 
collective bargaining instrument. And what did we find? We 
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have seen a sort of bargaining prevailing there, but not the 
economic equality which the Affirmative claims for recognition. 
The bargaining is by one party alone and that party is labor. 
Indeed labor is satisfied there. Why shouldn't they be? They 
are running Great Britain's industries. If this is what the Af- 
firmative styles economic equality, they have used a novel mean- 
ing of that term. If this is what they mean by giving labor a 
chance, it would be that sort of a chance which the holdup man 
gives you when he flashes a gun in your face, and assures you 
that if you give him your watch, no harm will happen to you. 
The point is that the Affirmative have based their plea for 
economic equality on a misconception of the term, as though 
only one party were entitled to it, which is labor. We under- 
stand the term to mean, as all authorities on economics affirm, 
that there are two parties bargaining collectively, employer and 
employee, and that only as the equality of power of these two 
parties is maintained, can there be any vestige of economic 
equality. This equilibrium is destroyed once you recognize trade 
unions, for under that system you make the trade union the 
arbiter in industrial affairs, which soon means that the trade 
union is the sole arbiter, and when that occurs there results the 
closed shop in industry. Labor then has the balance of power 
and the economic equality so-called becomes collective force as 
in English industry, and in the building trades in the United 
States, which, under the misrule of a Brindell, results in Tam- 
many Hall rottenness. The fallacy of the argument of the Af- 
firmative is, that recognition and collective bargaining are as- 
sumed to be complements of each other. This is a misconcep- 
tion, as the history of the exercise of collective bargaining in 
the pottery industry, in the glass industry, and in the railroad 
industry, where the open shop prevails, proves. 

It still holds that the plea which the Affirmative is making for 
recognition of trade unions is not a plea for collective bargain- 
ing. Until the trade union can show a record of less viciousness, 
and more responsibility, until those inherent evils in trade unions 
do disappear, which will then mean that trade unionism is no 
more, until the Affirmative can prove, and not merely state that 
recognition of trade imions is the synonym for economic equality, 
trade unions cannot be recognized. 
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FIRST AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 

Paul Richard Harmel, Harvard 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The gentlemen of 
the Negative have undertaken the task of defending collective 
bargaining under open shop conditions, and at the same time 
denying the recognition of the only organization on the side of 
labor that can bargain — the trade union. I have already shown 
you how collective bargaining in even our model open shops is 
nothing but a sham since the workers are not upon the level of 
equality which is so essential to any bargaining. I have shown 
you that collective bargaining is simply collective begging under 
the open shop. The entire system is based upon a haphazard 
and unsound structure which is liable to topple over at any 
moment, engulfing the workers and depriving them of their only 
succor, the trade union. And let me remind you that not once 
this evening, thus far in the debate, have the gentlemen upholding 
the non-recognition of the union denied the weaknesses of col- 
lective bargaining wherever the trade tmion is not recognized. 

They tell us that the employer should not be forced to recog- 
nize the union, or any outsider, in dealing with his employees, 
and that this is unjust and undesirable. The employer, under 
their system, may hire all of the expert advice he needs in the 
bargaining for wages, but the employee can have no chosen repre- 
sentative. Is this justice? The employer has the financial and 
moral support of national organizations behind him; the em- 
ployee relies upon the meagre support of his own isolated Uttle 
group, and he pleads with the fear of discharge or discrimination. 
If the employee is refused his request, what then? Do the gentle- 
men call this justice? 

The well known economist, Professor F. W. Taussig has said, 
"A common contention among employers opposed to unionism is 
that they will deal only with their own men, not with any out- 
sider. In this respect they seem to be quite in the wrong; or to 
state it more correctly, the balance of social advantage is against 
such a procedure." 

In the autumn of 1919, President Wilson appointed an indus- 
trial conference composed of representatives of capital, labor, and 
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the public, to discuss industrial problems. A resolution was 
forwarded by the public and by labor for the recognition of trade 
unions. A unanimous vote was necessary for the passage of any 
resolution. Capital opposed the measure and defeated it, where- 
upon labor withdrew. Capital was asked to withdraw, and the 
remaining representatives of the public, the only impartial group, 
drafted a letter to President Wilson asking that the government 
recognize, "the right of wage-earners to organize into trade 
unions, to bargain collectively, to be represented by representa- 
tives of their own choosing in negotiations and adjustments with 
employers in respect to wages, hours, conditions of employment 
and the like." This, Ladies and Gentlemen, was a demand for 
the very principle which we are ui^olding this evening— recogni- 
tion of the trade union. 

That the trade union is absolutely essential in collective bar- 
gaining, is recognized by almost all economists. Professor Hoxie 
sa3rs in "Trade Unionism in the United States,** "Recognition 
of the union by employers is obviously another essential of col- 
lective bargaining. There is no other medium through which the 
workers can be dealt with collectively. Before collective bargain- 
ing can begin the union must be recognized.'* Professor Groat 
states, "It is shown by much evidence that the open shop easily 
becomes the anti-union shop. But even if union men are not 
discriminated against, still the open shop remains to the union 
man a denial of the right to barg^ain collectively." Adams and 
Sumner, in their book, "Labor Problems," say on page 272, "Col- 
lective action is the soul and spirit of trade unionism, and the 
most public spirited men in all walks of life are coming to regard 
it, not only as inevitable, but as one of the most promising and 
practicable means of elevating the working classes." Finally, 
the Journal of Political Economy of February quotes P. H. Rus- 
sell as stating, "To substitute disconnected shop committees for 
the well-knit union forms would be to deal a severe and per- 
haps a deadly blow at efiEective working-class organization, and 
to render the workers almost helpless before opposing forces." 

To conclude, Ladies and Gentlemen, we find that labor needs 
the trade union as the first essential of its welfare. The workers 
need the union because it is the only organization great enough 
to parallel the national employers* associations, which form a 
gigantic bulwark for every employer in the land. The gentlemen 
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of the Negative have spoken of equality. That is just ii^at we 
want We are pleading for equality for the working classes in 
collective bargaining. That equality can not be secured without 
the recognition of the trade union. Inequality in the open shop 
has resulted in the deplorable conditions of the workers in the 
steel industry, and as long as the trade unions were not recog- 
nized in the clothing industry sweated conditions prevailed, 
Gladstone once said, ''Trade unionism is the bulwark of democ- 
racy." Why? Because it means equality for labor; it means 
better conditions, it means equal bargaining power. Should we 
question its recognition? Because the trade union has been and 
is the only effective force in collective bargaining, we ask for its 
recognition, and the abandonment of the principle of the open 
shop which denies such recognition. 

SECOND NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Robert H. Scholl, Princeton 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Our opponents have made much of 
the bad conditions existing in certain industries. They have laid 
particular stress on working conditions under the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Affirmative seems to assume that we 
of the Negative must defend the evil practices of this and other 
employers. But, Ladies and Gentlemen, we hold no brief for any 
employer — ^much less the illegitimate employer. What we are 
debating this evening is recognition of the trade union, not recog- 
nition of the employer. The bad conditions which exist under a 
certain few employers in no way justifies the saddling of the in- 
evitable evils of trade union recognition upon the whole country. 

The Affirmaitive has based its case largely on the proposition 
that recognition of the trade union is necessary as a means of 
protection. This is an important consideration. If the trade 
union really is a protection to the workingman and the public, 
that fact will go far toward establishing its claim for recognition. 
Let us face this issue squarely and see how the trade union works 
in actual practise. 

Does the trade union protect the worker? Last summer, here 
in Princeton several outside union plumbers were about to be 
taken on for some extra work. The regular plumbers on the job 
were old employees and were non-union men. The local union 
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stepped in and refused to let the union men go to work alongside 
the old non-union men. The new men needed the work but 
they could not prevail upon the local union to change its edict. 
Finally, some imion men came in and carefully concealed their 
union aflMiation in order to take the job. The trade union, above 
all, pretends to protect and help the union man. Here is, indeed, 
a sad commentary on the difference between imion pretenses and 
union practise. 

If the union man is treated this way, what of the unorganized 
worker? He finds rules limiting apprenticeship in the building 
trades, in the masons, in the iron-molders — ^throughout the skilled 
trades. He finds himself an outcast among his fellow workers, 
hedged about by rules and hindered in every way. As we pointed 
out before, the strength of the trade union is in the skilled trades 
and there remains that great mass of unskilled, unorganized 
workers. Does not the non-imion man merit protection as much 
as the union man? Yes. But he long ago learned that he need 
not look to the trade union for any protection. 

Was this organization of the trade union designed merely as 
a protection to the workingman? Is it the idealistic, altruistic 
machine for the securing of collective bargaining which the 
Affirmative would have us think it is? In theory, — ^possibly. But 
we are dealing with actualities. And in practise the trade union 
is a monopolistic combination for the exploitation of a few work- 
ers at the expense of unorganized workers and the general public 
It is a fighting machine designed to perpetuate a class struggle. 
The evil practises of the trade unions are not mere incidents in 
a fight for justice. They are inherent evils; fundamental; basic. 
They are the very lifeblood of its existence. They are the 
reason and cause of its strength. The Affirmative speaks of 
justice, efficiency, and industrial peace — ^but these things are for- 
eign to the very nature of trade unionism. 

Now how about the public? You and I— do we need protec- 
tion? We have seen that the trade tmions cut down production; 
that they force wages and prices to an artificial level; that they 
use the sympathetic strike of which an Illinois Supreme Court 
Judge said, "The sympathetic strike is justified only when revo- 
lution is justified." We have seen that the trade unions make 
wide-spread use of tfie jurisdictional strike; that they use their 
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power for coercion; that they promote a class struggle; and 
finally that they hold themselves above the law. Do we, the pub- 
lic, need protection? Yes. We need protection— protection 
against trade unionism. 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
Raymond Samuel Fanning, Harvard 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The gentlemen of 
the Negative have offered in support of their case the well known 
labor opinions of Dr. Eliot A few years ago another president 
of a great American college was expressing views much like those 
of Dr. Eliot, yet with the passing of time we find this great man 
yielding to an altered view, until in 191 7, as president of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson ex-president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, addressed the National Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Buffalo and promised his cooperation in the 
loyal efforts of that body. 

As another of its chief authorities, the Negative has offered 
Henry George. Mr. George was a prominent figure in labor af- 
fairs a quarter of a century ago, but the recentness of many of 
the phases of our question prompts us to quote another great 
labor authority who writes about twenty years later than Henry 
George. Professor Hoxie says in reference to this subject of 
imion selfishness, "The methods by which the Employers' Asso- 
ciations and trusts have beaten down the union strength have 
caused, and perhaps justified, many of the union points of view 
and methods." 

As an example of the monopolistic methods and tendencies of 
the unions we have been referred to the Brindell case, in New' 
York. That case is a good example of the average reliability 
and fair dealing of American unions and leaders. When one 
labor leader is exposed as a criminal the public is profoundly 
shocked; but no one is shocked to learn that a dozen employers 
had taken part in the crime— we are so used to it. (laughter) We 
commend this case to the Negative as proof of the normal re- 
liability of the trade imions. 

The second speaker for the Negative, in supporting his con- 
tention of union inefficiency, quoted a rule of the locals of 
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the Carpenter's Union in Princeton and Chicago. In his book 
on trade unionism, Professor F. T. Carlton quotes this identical 
rule, and says of it : "This rule was directed against the practice 
of paying a few men extra wages to act as rushers or pace- 
makers; it may be defended as a health measure. Unchecked 
this tendency (to rushing) would lead to a task system as found 
in the sweated industries." 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the whole case of the Negative to- 
night has rested upon the claim that American labor wants a 
dictatorship, that the American Federation of Labor opposes 
employee representation, and democratization of industry, and 
they have quoted the President's Second Industrial Conference 
as proof. Labor was not officially present at the second con- 
ference, but it was represented at the first conference, and it 
offered at that time a definite plan of obtaining employee repre- 
sentation of a kind that would be effective. It says, "Labor is 
fully conscious that the world needs things for use, and that 
standards of life can improve only as production increases. 
Adoption of the principle of full cooperation in industry will 
bring such an impetus that production will cease forever to be 
a problem in American life. To secure continuously improved 
industrial relations between employers and workers . . . there 
should be established a national conference board consisting of 
an equal number of employers and workers, to have for its ob- 
ject the consideration of all subjects affecting the progress and 
well-being of the trade, to promote efficiency of production, as 
well as safe-guarding and promoting the rights of all concerned 
within the industry." Such boards have already been in oper- 
ation. The oldest one is in the stove industry, and we have 
the authority of Professor Commons that the board has preserved 
industrial peace and productive efficiency in that industry for 
over twenty years. In such a national conference board the 
unions are recognized and therefore the plan is effective, how- 
ever, the plans of the Negative call for a system wherein no 
recognition is given to the union and wherein no effective and 
equal collective bargaining can obtain. 

We have asked for the abandonment of the open shop prin- 
ciple this evening because of three main reasons: To secure 
equality of bargaining power for the worker, to obtain efficiency 
in industry, and to gain industrial peace. 
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THIRD NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
R. Miles Warner, Princeton 

Ladies and Gentlemen : At the close of the debate for the 
Negative, it is well that we clarify the issues of the discussion 
as they have been presented. The main contention of the Af- 
firmative has been that the trade unions are necessary for an 
equality of bargaining power and for the protection of the work- 
ingmen, and therefore that they should be recognized. 

We of the N^^tive, however, have pointed out that the 
recognition of the trade unions would mean an industrial dom- 
ination by an exclusive, monopolistic and selfish power rather 
than bargaining equality. Real collective bargaining would be 
overthrown, because, in the words of Justice Pitney of the 
United States Supreme Court, there is "not bargaining at all, 
in any just sense, unless it is voluntary on both sides.'' If all 
the industrial power were centered in the trade unions, as the 
Affirmative proposes, negotiation between them and the em- 
ployers would be on a demand-and-surrender basis rather than 
one of bargaining. There would be an inevitable tendency for 
collective bargaining to give way to collective blackmail, and 
the nation would be powerless to prevent the paralysis of its 
industry if the unions so decreed. If collective bargaining was 
all that the trade unions seek, the unions would succeed among 
the unorganised and unskilled as well. But it is political and 
industrial control that they are seeking. Is it necessary for 
collective bargaining that the unions maintain a lobby at Wash- 
ington; that they secure the election of this Congressman and 
the defeat of that according as he is or is not favorable to the 
unions; that they go to the extent of trying to reverse the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court? 

The fact of the case is that the unions are not interested in 
real collective bargaining. Collective bargaining, as we have 
shown, can only exist on a basis of cooperation and common 
interest between the employer and his workmen. To this the 
unions are opposed. They transfer the lojralty of the individual 
worker from his own plant to an outside organization which 
refers to employers as "tyrants'* and "industrial despots" in 
general. They have no sympathy for the employer. They 
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oppose the workingmen going into partnership with him. Pro- 
moting a mutual interest in the welfare of the plant between 
employer and his workingmen would defeat their schemes. 
They stimulate hostility and class warfare frankly and openly. 
Such a program means the death of collective bargaining and 
all hopes of industrial peace and progress. 

Nor are the unions the altruistic and benevolent protectors 
of labor that the Affirmative would have us believe. We have 
shown how the unions are undemocratic; how they are con- 
trolled by a bare i per cent of their membership, how individual 
ambition on the part of the workingmen is stifled, and the best 
man is crushed down to the level of the poorest ; how the unions 
discriminate against the masses of unskilled and unorganized; 
how their policy is one of exclusive monopoly not shaped to 
better the general advancement of labor, but only that of a small, 
selfish minority at the actual expense of the outside mass of 
labor and the general public. The most convincing proof of 
the insincerity of the unions, as we have demonstrated, is shown 
in their determination to defeat all plans of real partnership in 
industry, of cooperation and true collective bargaining calcu- 
lated by such men as W. B. Wilson and Herbert Hoover in the 
President's Second Industrial Conference Report to the pro- 
gressive step toward industrial peace. In fact, wherever the 
most advanced and modem principle of employee representation 
has been employed, the unions wage active war against it. This 
alone reveals their hypocrisy and insincerity. 

And so, in this debate we have shown you that the two 
main contentions of the Affirmative have no basis in reality; 
that the unions defeat a real spirit of collective bargaining and 
are only interested in having employers and the general public 
surrender to their demands; that they are not the real bene- 
factors of the workingmen, but are rather opposed to the prog- 
ress of the great mass of labor. On our own part, we have 
pointed out that the example of England is enough to deter us 
from recognizing the unions as a general principle; that they 
stir up class warfare and class hostility; that they destroy har- 
mony and cooperation and instill discord into industrial life. 
Again we have shown that trade unions deny opportunity to the 
workingman, limit production, place a burden of expense upon 
the public, and even entertain a marked disregard for the 
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public welfare. We have pointed out that the unions tend to 
monopolistic control and misuse of power, and that they try 
to defeat an honest and progressive attempt to secure industrial 
success by a principle of partnership and cooperation between 
the employer and the employee. 

Thus far, the Affirmative has not justified these inherent 
practices of the trade unions. Only one speech remains for 
the gentlemen of the opposition in which to justify these evils. 
If that speech fails to do so, their case must fail. And they 
cannot excuse these practices. Already the unions have gone to 
the extent of actual defiance of the law, and are now seeking 
to fasten these evils on the country by the greatest menace of 
all — the closed shop. For their actions there is no reasonable 
justification. Therefore we maintain that the recognition of 
the trade unions would be dangerous to the public welfare and 
disastrous to industrial peace. 

THIRD AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
Clyde William Phelps, Harvard 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The speaker has 
just described to you his wonderful plan of democracy and part- 
nership whereby he is going to secure industrial peace. He 
quotes from the second Industrial Conference held at Wash- 
ington and states that there are two kinds of democracy in in- 
dustry. He did not tell us the names, but we believe they must 
be E-ffective and De-fective, and the defective one is the plan 
the gentleman advocates, (laughter) It is defective just as the 
first speaker of the Affirmative has pointed out to you because 
it does not give equality of bargaining power to the employee. 
That is the reason the workers are opposed to the kind of in- 
dustrial "democracy** advocated by the Negative; that is why 
we ask for the abandonment of the open shop because it is 
the denial of true democracy and real equality. 

The last speaker of the Negative and his team-mates have 
dwelt at length upon the restrictions of output practiced by work- 
men; they have told you about the rapidly increasing strikes 
with a growing danger to the public welfare; they have im- 
pressed you with the harmful results of this open shop war- 
fare upon the legitimate aspiration of the worker — and yet their 
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final speaker has advocated as their one plan for securing peace, 
the continuance of the open shop principle. Because they have 
failed to present a solution for the existing conditions, we be- 
lieve we are justified in saying that their case has not been 
sustained this evening. 

We are at the end of the debate; let us see just what the 
Negative case has been. The first speaker contended that recog- 
nition of the union would lead to a political party. He tried to 
show you that the American Federation of Labor is a political 
movement, yet Samuel Gompers, the leader of that organization, 
has protested against any attempt to form a political party out 
of the great association; he has stated that he is absolutely op- 
posed to a labor party. The speaker's attempt to read into the 
American Federation of Labor, a political aspiration has puzzled 
us for we have failed to find anywhere in any column of the 
press, the positive statement, nor even the assertion that this 
organization is tending to a political party. This, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, from your knowledge of current literature, you know 
to be true. We arc convinced that if a political tendency exists, 
it must exist in the imaginations of the gentlemen of the Nega- 
tive. 

The second speaker dwelt upon the record of the unions, 
telling you of their evils; how they restricted membership and 
reduced production, how they were harmful to the public, and 
just now in the last speech we have been told we must justify 
these evils to win our case. We have already done that. Ladies 
and Gentlemen. The second speaker of the Affirmative after 
admittmg these practices, proceeded farther and showed you 
that the fundamental cause of these restrictions was the an- 
tagonism of the open shop warfare. He pointed out that the 
open shop is the cause of inefficiency, because efficiency can- 
not come without cooperation, and cooperation cannot exist 
except upon a basis of economic equality. That means the 
abandonment of the open shop principle and the recognition 
of the union. 

Then the third speaker closed the Negative case with an 
endeavor to show that the abandonment of the open shop 
principle would create a labor monopoly dangerous to the Ameri- 
can people. Yet in the third main speech of the Affirmative we 
pointed out to you that as the labor organization grows more 
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powerful, it becomes more conservative and more responsible 
to public opinion. We proved this point by specific instances 
drawn from the packing industry and from the railroads. Fur- 
thermore, if some unions here and there in the country should 
threaten the public safety we have in the background, public 
supervision, government regulation, and law to enforce the will 
of the people upon an unruly union. We believe in treating 
this problem as the American people treated the trust problenL 
When the trusts first appeared they were looked upon by all 
as an evil, just as the gentlemen of the Negative view the unions 
today. There were some good trusts and some bad ones, but 
just because some were bad we did not do away with all trusts 
because we realized that the principle of large scale production 
was good. We recognized them all and regulated the bad ones. 
And so tonight we advocate the same procedure in the case of 
unions, — recognition and regulation, for by so doing we are not 
proposing a radical step, but are simply following a tried 
principle. 

We have answered the arguments of the Negative, but I 
wish to call your attention to the fact. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
that the Negative has failed entirely to reply to our case this 
evening. The first Affirmative speaker showed that economic 
equality can never exist in an open shop, and therefore justice 
to the worker can only be obtained by abandoning this prin- 
ciple. The Negative have failed to contradict that argument. 
The second Affirmative speaker pointed out that the open shop 
is the fundamental cause of inefficiency showing that restriction 
of production is directly due to the antagonism and driving 
methods of the open shop. The open shop is inefficient be- 
cause it denies economic equality which is the only basis upon 
which cooperation can be founded. The Negative have been 
unable to answer this argument. Finally, I pointed out to you 
that the abandonment of the open shop was necessary for 
the public welfare, showing that the cause of strikes is the 
open shop warfare upon the righteous request of the worker; 
that a recognized, strong labor organization is the best pos- 
sible guarantee for industrial peace. The gentlemen of the 
Negative have mentioned the danger of the strike situation but 
have not seemed to grasp the fact that the cause of strikes 
lies deeper than the worker — ^in the warfare of the open shop 
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against that worker's legitimate aspiration. That is why we ask 
for the abandonment of the open shop to secure industrial 
peace. 

In conclusion, we have established our case for the aban- 
donment of the open shop principle on three points: justice 
to the worker by granting economic equality; eflSciency in in- 
dustry by removing antagonism; and industrial peace through 
the abandonment of the cause of strikes. The Negative have 
failed to answer these points, and therefore we believe our case 
stands. 
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CHAPTER n 

PROHIBITION OF EUROPEAN IMMI- 
GRATION FOR TWO YEARS 

COE COLLEGE 

Resolved: That European immigration into the United States 
should be prohibited by law for a period of two years. 

These are the speeches used by Coe college Affirmative and 
Negative teams against the Hamline University Negative team at 
St. Paul, Minn, and the North Western College (Naperville, 111.) 
Affirmative team at Cedar Rapids. The debate was held on 
March i8^ 1921, the Affirmative losing to Hamline by a two to 
one decision and the Negative winning over North Western by 
the same vote of the judges. 

Two weeks previous, on March 3, the results were just re- 
versed, the Coe Affirmative defeating Grinnell College at Cedar 
Rapids while the Negative team lost to Grinnell at Grinnell, Iowa. 

A brief summary of the case against which the following de- 
bates were used precedes both the Affirmative and Negative 
speeches of the Coe teams. These speeches, also the brief and 
bibliography, were furnished by the debaters, thru Mr. Owen F. 
Rail, President of the Coe Forensic Board, Coe College. 
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BRIEF 

PROHIBITION OF EUROPEAN IMMI- 
GRATION FOR TWO YEARS 

Affirmatite 
Introduction : 

A. Immigration is one of the most vital problems affecting 
the welfare of America today. 

B. Immigration has been restricted to a certain extent 
since 1882. 

I. The welfare of America makes it expedient that a law to 
prohitnt European immigration for two years be en- 
acted. 
A. It is necessary. 

1. The ntmiber and character of the immigrants have 
changed. 

2. Social conditions in this country demand cessation 
of immigration. 

a. The immigrant goes to the city, not the country, 
and adds to. the evils of urban congestion. 

b. The immigrant comes from hot-beds of rad- 
icalism and discontent, fostered by disease, un- 
employment and lack of food. 

c. Immigration is adding to our criminal class out 
of proportion to its size. 

d. Housing facilities are inadequate already. 

3. Economic conditions demand immediate cessation 
of immigration for at least two years. 

a. Immigration is enhancing and intensifying our 

unemployment problem. 

(i) 3460,000 men were out of work on Janu- 
ary I, 1921. 

(2) Reports show that the condition is not 
getting better. 
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b. In this period of reconstruction we cannot as- 
similate large numbers of foreigners; we can- 
not give them employm^it. Allowing them to 
enter is to 
(i) Lower our standards of living. 

(2) Injure our welfare. 

(3) Allow immigrants to compete unfairly 
with the workers already here. 

c In whole industries native-bom and naturalized 
Americans have been wholly supplanted by im- 
migrants of low standards and few require- 
ments, 
(i) The American workers see that nothing 

is being done to stop the competition for 

their future jobs. 
(2) Consequently, they are ready to follow 

any leader who offers a solution, good or 

or bad, thus encouraging our radical 

groups. 

B. It is practicable, 

I. It will give us time 

a. To make adequate our present system for hand- 
ling immigration. 

(i) Visaing of passports is the only regula- 
tion with which the immigrant must com- 
ply before embarking for America. 

(2) Thousands are turned away from 
Ellis Island after selling their homes and 
coming here. 

(3) Facilities at Ellis Island are entirely in- 
adequate. 

b. To write into our statute books a new immi- 
gration code. 

(i) We must consider the shortcomings of 
the present system, the relations of eco- 
nomic and social questions to immigration, 
and what policy will be fair to America 
and to the immigrant 

(2) G>ngress cannot pass hasty and, at the 
same time successful, legislation. 
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2. It will enable us to solve the problem at its source 
— ^it is after all a question of assimilation. 

a. We must have not merely assimilation by legal 
process, but one that has for its foundation 
tmderstanding and love; one that has for its 
purpose making the inunigrant a part of us and 
making us a part of the immigrant. 

b. We have much evidence that we have not had 
true assimilation. 

(i) Not until May 1918 did we have a co- 
operative plan for Americanization. 

(2) Since that time more than 75 per cent 
of the 2,300,000 aliens who have applied 
for legal assimilation (naturalization) 
have been unworthy of it. 

(3) True assimilation depends upon getting 
rid of the idea that the inunigrant is a 
wage slave, and upon doing away with all 
discrimination. 

c. Is a two year period too long for such a task? 

Negative 

Introduction : 

A. The immigration problem is an old and permanent 
problem. 

B. The scheme proposed by the Affirmative is a new, 
radical and flexible plan. 

I. The present situation is not so serious as to warrant such 
a stringent emergency measure as the Affirmative pro- 
poses. 

A. The unemployment situation has been exaggerated. 

B. The tendency of the immigrant to congregate in the 
city has been exaggerated. 

I. From 31 to 42 per cent of our rural population is 
foreign-born. 
C The number of immigrants now arriving has been ex- 
aggerated. 
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II. A two-year prohibition of immigration is inexpedient. 

A. There is no particular virtue in a two year period. 

I. The time to settle the problem permanently is now. 

B. Freedom of action would be impossible while it 
was in force. 

III. There is a positive need for the immigrant worker. 

A. Unemplo3rment will soon pass. 

B. There is already a shortage of unskilled labor in some 
industries. 

C. We are confronted by the danger of weakening our in- 
dustries and losing our national supremacy. 

IV. Such a step is an unjustified change in our national policy. 

A. We have encouraged immigration. 

B. It would cause great hardship and distress in the sep- 
aration of the families. 

C. International complications would follow. 

V. There are other ways of meeting the problem. 

A. By the creation of a Federal Immigration Board. 

B. By the adoption of a percentage plan of restriction. 

C. A permanent solution is desirable. 
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PROHIBITION OF EUROPEAN IMMI- 
GRATION FOR TWO YEARS 

COE COLLEGE 

Affirmative Speeches in Debate Against Hamline 
University 

[The contentions of the Hamline Negative were (i) Prohibi- 
tion of immigration can do no positive good ; (2) It will do posi- 
tive harm by excluding northern Europeans whom we need; (3) 
There is a better plan. Practically the whole of the Affirmative 
rebuttal attack was directed against the plan which the Negative 
proposed. The Negative insisted that its plan of appointing 
twelve men to compose an immigration cc»nmission with sub- 
committees all over the world would solve the following prob- 
lems: (i) Selection of the immigrant; (2) Distribution; (3) 
Economic depressions (by shutting off the flow of immigration) ; 
(4) Permanence.] 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 
Harold p. Parker, Coe 

Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen : One of the most 
vital problems affecting the welfare of America today, is that of 
immigration. We are all immigrants or their descendants. Our 
forefathers coming here from northern Europe found a land of 
almost unlimited resources. They came as colonizers and they 
pushed the American frontier farther and farther westward 
Now this picturesque frontier has disappeared, and the immigrant 
of the present coming from the countries of Southern and East- 
em Europe settles in the city. The report of the Immigration 
Commission in 1910 states that there is no town or city of indus- 
trial importance east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers which does not have its immigrant colony. 
In these colonies, they have remained living in congested quarters. 
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representing nations within a nation, separated from the true 
America by the prejudice of the natives. 

It was not until 1882 that Congress placed the first restriction 
upon the arrival of the inmiigrant Agitation for further restric- 
tion culminated in 191 7 with the passage of the bill containing the 
literacy test. This is the present immigration law. 

This evening we are considering prohibition of European im- 
migration for two years. The question is stated : "Resolved : That 
European immigration into the United States should be prohib- 
ited by law for a period of two years." According to good au- 
thority, the Affirmative has the right to define those terms of the 
question which may be capable of more than one interpretation. 
Permit me as the first Affirmative speaker to define the term 
''immigration." Immigration is the entrance of immigrants into 
a country, and the word ^'immigrant" includes any alien not a 
transient. 

Before considering the argument this evening, the Affirmative 
wishes that three things be thoroughly understood. First, we 
are not antagonistic toward the immigrant Second, we do not 
propose prohibition of European immigration for two years as 
the ultimate or perfect solution of this vital problem. Third, and 
finally, we believe that the welfare of America is the paramount 
issue in this debate. 

Therefore, Honorable Judges, the Affirmative will prove the 
one fundamental proposition: The welfare of America makes it 
expedient that a law to prohibit European immigration for two 
years be enacted. 

In the first place we have social problems in this country at 
the present time which make it advisable. These social problems 
have been brought about by changed immigration. 

We all realize the seriousness of the immigration problem 
which this nation was facing at the out-break of the world war. 
More than one million Europeans had come to tliis country in 
1914. The war afforded us but temporary relief, for, today, we 
are learning that people all over the world are looking toward the 
United States as a very desirable place in which to live. F. A. 
Wallis, Conmiissioner of Immigration at the port of New York, 
testified before the Senate Immigration Committee that the 
agents of seventeen steamship companies told him recently that 
the people who wanted to come in one year were equal to ten 
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years carrying capacity. Only a limited number can come, how- 
ever, but it was proved in 1907 and again in 1914 that the steam- 
ship companies can transport to the United States over one 
million aliens every year. Mr. Wallis testified before the Senate 
Committee that about one million of the strictly immigrant class 
would come in 1921. Gentlemen, the Affirmative does not base 
one portion of its argument this evening upon the assumption 
that literally millions upon millions of Europeans will come here 
in the next two years. We do argue that all the facts tend to 
show that immigration for 1921 will be approximately one mil- 
lion people, and that next year, due to increasing steamship 
facilities the number will be even greater. 

The character of the incoming alien body remains practically 
the same as it was in 1914. In that year, more than four-fifths 
were Southern and Eastern Europeans. Since 1890, the majority 
of our immigrants have come from the countries of Southern 
and Eastern Europe. This change was sudden, and we are only 
now beginning to realize the full effect which this influx of 
people with lower standards must have upon this country. Rich-) 
ard T. Ely, Professor of Political Economy in the University of] 
Wisconsin, says that these Southern Europeans have shown an 
unfortunate tendency to linger in the cities of the Eastern sea- 
board, swarming in the slums, and intensifying all those social 
evils which have their origin in urban congestion. 

The immigrants coming to this country at the present time 
are not agricultural in character. According to the report of the 
Commissioner-General of immigration, only 6 per cent are farm- 
ers or farm laborers. Commissioner Wallis stated before the 
Senate Committee that they are settling in our large cities. 

In addition, the countries from which these people are coming 
are hot-beds of radicalism and discontent fostered by disease, un- 
employment and lack of food. It is obvious that such conditions 
existing in any country tend to lower the standards of its people. 
My colleague will consider this point and its effect upon the wel- 
fare of America. 

Thus far in the debate I have pointed out certain facts of the 
utmost importance concerning the number and character of our 
immigrants. Let us now consider those social problems which 
have been brought about by this changed immigration, which 
make advisable its prohibition for two years. 
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One of those problems is the present crime wave. Crime has 
steadily increased in this country until now the American people 
are viewing with alarm this menace to the nation's welfare. 
Chicago with one-third the population of London in one year had 
twelve times as many murders. The census figures disclose the 
fact that in proportion to their numbers there are twice as many 
criminals in the foreign element as there are among the native 
population. Less than one-thirtieth of the population of London 
is foreign bom. More than one-third of the people of Chicago 
are foreigners. 

Closely related to the present crime wave, and to immigration, 
is the congested, over-crowded condition of the American city. 
According to Professor Richard T. Ely, the basis of many of our 
social evils lies in urban congestion. For the last twenty years, 
our immigrants from Southern Europe have settled in the cities 
of this country. Coupled with this has been the steady movement 
of our own people from the farm to the city until today over one- 
half of the population of this country resides in the cities. Hous- 
ing facilities have not increased in proportion and Chief Engi- 
neer Chase of the United States Housing Corporation says that 
there are fifteen million people in the United States without 
decent shelter at the present time. 

Now, Gentlemen, what is to be the result if we permit 
one million immigrants to enter this country in 1921, this num- 
ber increasing year by year? These people will settle in the 
cities, for they are not agricultural in character. The city is the 
place where all kinds of. dangerous elements are at work. Com- 
missioner Wallis in speaking of the situation before the Senate 
Committee stated: "I think it comes from the congested dis- 
tricts in our cities. These people are driven to where they have 
not enough to eat and no housing conditions. By way of justifi- 
cation, they claim that they are not given a fair show to earn 
an honest living and so they go out, declaring war against gov- 
ernment and against God." 

In conclusion. Gentlemen, I have shown this evening that 
changed immigration has brought about social problems in this 
country, which make advisable the prohibition of European im- 
migration for two years. I have based my argument upon the 
one fundamental proposition : The welfare of America makes it 
expedient 
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SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
Owen F. Rail, Coe 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : There is one point 
in the debate this evening about which the gentlemen of the 
Negative have not formed correct conclusions as to our atti- 
tude. They are laboring tmder the unfounded misapprehension 
that the Affirmative is proposing prohibition of immigration as 
the ultimate, final, permanent solution of the immigration prob- 
lem. Our problem is serious but is temporary; our solution is 
serious but also temporary, so we must not allow the gentle- 
men of the Negative to insinuate nor imply that our plan of 
temporary exclusion is attempting to solve permanently all our 
immigration ills. 

The first speaker in the debate this evening impressed upon 
us all the magnitude of the great social problem which the 
present day immigration has brought to this nation, and he 
justified prohibiting European immigration — ^which is in reality 
only curtailing a factor which is adding to our social problem — 
until we can make some headway toward solving the problem 
itself. 

And there is another result of immigration, the economic, 
and it is upon this that I base my contentions this evening. 
There is, Ladies and Gentlemen, an absolute economic necessity 
of prohibiting immigration for at least the next two years. The 
country is facing an unprecedented economic situation and to 
allow a continuation of our present foolish policy of immigra- 
tion is to enhance and aggravate and intensify that situation. 

Faced by economic and social problems which threaten to 
tear asunder the very fabric of our national existence, we 
allow immigration to continue, almost unrestricted, and abso- 
lutely unlimited in its source of supply. 

In this period of reconstruction it is apparent that we can- 
not assimilate large numbers of foreigners ; we cannot even give 
them employment, so that we cannot admit them without in- 
juring our welfare, lowering our standards of living, and allow- 
ing them to compete unfairly with our workers. 

In the cities of our land men cry for the opportunity to 
work— and there is no work. Only last week reports came from 
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Chicago showing that only 55 per cent of its industrial workers 
were employed, and if I had the time at my disposal this evening 
I could take you through the records of our industrial centers 
and show you bitter examples of almost whole cities, unem- 
ployed. Why, only this afternoon we talked with Mr. Sanders 
of the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce and he told us that in 
your city here there have been an average of ten thousand men 
unemployed since January i. And he said further that the situa- 
tion is not improving. 

There are those in this country who favor a continuation of 
our immigration policy, who want an uninterrupted stream of 
immigrants because they wish to bring labor to its knees by 
forcing it to compete with immigrants of low standards and 
few requirements, but I am sure that there is nobody in this 
audience tonight who concedes for one minute the right of any 
man or group of men to hold the club of cheap labor over 
the heads of their workers. 

My Friends, our situation is without parallel in the history 
of the nation. There is but one thing to do and that quickly. 
We must stop pouring oil on the fire. We must curtail every 
factor which is contributing to unrest and unemployment. The 
first step is stopping immigration which is intensifying our 
problem. The tinder of unrest is dry. To allow immigration 
to continue unrestricted is to soak that tinder in the oil of con- 
tinued unemployment — then a spark — and in the flash of an eye 
our economic structure is gone, and when it goes, our social and 
political structures stand not one stone upon another. 

It is a common fault of young debaters to exaggerate their 
arguments and over-draw their pictures, but I hold before you 
tonight the undenied, undeniable fact that there was, according 
to United States government reports, on the first of January, 
4,300,000 industrial workers, who had been employed at the 
same time the previous year, then out of jobs. Now the Nega- 
tive may say that this condition is temporary or that it is sea- 
sonable and is rapidly improving, but reports which were given 
to the press day before yesterday (March 16) showed that 
conditions had grown steadily worse during February. Our 
unemployment started about the middle of October. It has now 
lasted almost six months, with somebody crying every day that 
things were "about to open up." What, Gentlemen, do you 
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consider a temporary unemployment? We hope that it is tem- 
porary, for hungry men know no laws! And why, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, even if the situation is temporary should we allow 
it to be enhanced and aggravated and intensified one minute 
longer by immigration? 

Now, the gentlemen of the Negative may attempt to mini- 
mize the gravity of the economic situation by saying that there 
are thousands of farms in Iowa, in Minnesota, in Illinois and 
in the Dakotas which need farm laborers. But what has that 
to do with immigration? The immigrant does not go to the 
farm. Ladies and Gentlemen, as a matter of record, only two 
out of every ten immigrants who enter the port of New York 
intend to go to the farm, and, as a matter of fact, a smaller per- 
centage than one out of every ten ever get there. 

My colleague has shown the terrible social conditions pro- 
duced by pouring of this immigrant horde into our cities. And 
the economic result has been just as sure and disastrous. In 
many of our industries, native-born Americans have been 
wholly supplanted by foreigners. 

Why is it, Ladies and Gentlemen, that so many Americans 
have joined radical groups? The newspapers sometimes try to 
tell us that all these radicals are foreigners, who ought to be 
deported, but the truth of it is that all too large a proportion 
is composed of native born or naturalized American citizens. 
Why? Well when there is a mass of cheap labor, ever in- 
creasing, your common laboring man realizes the hopelessness 
of his position; he realizes that his lot is a hopeless one when 
immigrants are pouring into the country in an onrushing horde. 
The standard of living of a common laborer will never rise 
when there is this mass of cheap labor of low standards and 
few requirements. Your laboring man sees that nothing is being 
done to stop the competition for his future job. He feels, 
rightly or wrongly, that his lot is a hopeless one. He becomes 
radical. He follows any leader who offers a solution good or 
bad, and when you have your common workers in that state 
of mind you have the stage all set for revolution ! 

I have talked harshly; the situation is a harsh one. The 
Affirmative is advocating a serious measure; it is to meet a 
serious situation. 

In opposition to our plan, the Negative may have some 
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schemes to propose. Honorable Judges, weigh these schemes 
carefully. This is a time for facts — not pet theories. This is 
a time to look back and see what actually has happened and 
not a time to look ahead and imagine in a fanciful way what 
may happen. We must get at the source of the trouble and we 
must have a plan which is sure and not theoretical. 

Now summarizing our case so far: America is facing un- 
paralleled social and economic problems caused by the chang- 
ing immigration of the present day. We must have at least a 
temporary measure and have it now. It must be practicable. It 
must be easy of enforcement. From this point, my colleague, 
the third Affirmative speaker, will take up the argument, show- 
ing that the drastic measure prohibiting European immigration 
for two years which we propose is a practicable solution of the 
social and economic problems which assail us on account of that 
immigration. 

THIRD AFFIRMATIVE 
David G. Bleakley, Coe 

Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen: Thus far in to- 
night's debate, my colleagues have given two reasons for the 
prohibition of immigration. My first colleague has shown that 
the changed immigration has brought about social problems that 
make necessary the prohibition of immigration. My second col- 
league has shown that the present immigration has brought eco- 
nomic conditions which are lowering American standards and 
ideals. If, Honorable Judges, we have convinced you that these 
changes and conditions are facts and not theories, we have in a 
large measure convinced you that the welfare of America makes 
it expedient that a law to prohibit European Immigration for 
two years be enacted. But there is a third reason : The prohibi- 
tion of immigration is practicable. It is practicable, first, be- 
cause it will give us time to do two things. 

FIRST: To make adequate our present system. Our present 
system is inadequate because it has failed to make provisions at 
the ports of embarkation that would be consistent with our pres- 
ent immigration laws. The only barrier that has ever stood be- 
tween the prospective immigrant and America has been the 
viseing of passports by American Consuls, and the only persons 
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who are refused the vise of their passports are political enemies, 
while the passports of convicts, lunatics, diseased, etc. are vised. 
Imagine, Gentlemen, what this must mean in the way of disap- 
pointment and heartache. Picture, if you can, a family made up 
of a mother, father, daughter, and wee babe. They have sold all 
and bought transportation to America. Arriving at Ellis Island, 
the authorities declare the daughter diseased and the babe a de- 
fective. What could be more pitiful than a family separated in a 
strange land? The father goes on, but the mother, daughter, and 
wee babe must turn their backs in disappointment upon this land 
of hope and liberty. Statistics will bear this tragedy out, for in 
the past twenty-seven years, we have debarred 7000 annually, and • 
in the year ending June 30, 1920 we cast a shadow across the lives 
of more than 11,000 individuals. Such a poUcy, Gentlemen, is 
neither American nor just, and certainly it is not in accord with 
our principles of Christianity. 

Again our present system is inadequate because it has failed 
at ElUs Island, the principal port of entry. This failure is due 
to lack of facilities. W. J. Lauck's writings tells us that during 
the past six months there has been a steady growth of immigra- 
tion which has overtaxed the government's facilities for handling 
the new arrivals. In the Review of Reviews for December, 1920, 
this same gentlemen tells us that Ellis Island is unable to cope 
with the situation ; that 1300 women and children are packed in a 
room intended for but 250. He also adds that ships lie in the har- 
bor days at a time waiting to discharge their passengers. Why, 
Gentlemen, our present system is so inadequate that persons enter 
afflicted with diseases which endanger and place in jeopardy the 
lives of our own citizens. And yet my worthy opponents would 
have you believe that it is wrong and unjust to stop immigration 
while we prepare more adequately for its future reception. 

The prohibition of immigration will give us time, SECOND : 
to write into our statute books a new immigration code. We need 
the time, Gentlemen, to consider the shortcomings of our pres- 
ent S)rstem, some of which I have already pointed out to you and 
more of which I will point out to you later. We need the time 
to consider the relation of immigration to our social and eco- 
nomic problems as my colleagues have pointed out to you; and 
last, we need the time to consider what policy would be best for 
America and at the same time fair to the immigrant. We admit 
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that laws could be enacted tomorrow that would provide for all 
the shortcomings of our present system, but we do not admit 
that Congress can make hasty and at the same time successful 
legislation; neither do we admit that Congress can by legislation 
make time, and time, not laws, is the factor that must be con- 
sidered in reorganizing and building up a constructive immigra- 
tion policy. 

The prohibiticm of immigration is practicable, secondly, because 
it will enable us to solve the problem at its source. The immigra- 
tion problem cannot be solved by saying whether one or one 
million immigrants may come to this country; neither can it be 
solved by drawing a classical and academic distinction between 
nationalities, characteristics, and native backgrounds, nor can the 
solution be found by setting up drastic inelastic laws. The solu- 
tion. Gentlemen, is to be found primarily in the proper and in- 
telligent solution of the problems of assimilation. I do not mean 
assimilation based on sentiment ; I mean assimilation that has due 
regard for the economic, political, and social interest of both the 
immigrant and America. I do not mean mere legal assimilation 
through naturalization. I mean a finer assimilation, one that has 
for its foundation understanding and love; one that has for its 
purpose the making of the immigrant a part of us and the mak- 
ing of us a part of the immigrant. That, Gentlemen, is true 
assimilation, and the only real basis for the solution of our prob- 
lem. 

But let us see what evidence we have that assimilation has not 
always been of such a nature and what evidence we have that 
it is not now of such character. With the be^ning of the 
twentieth century a decided change took place in immigration. 
This change was due to the disappearance of free land. What 
does this change mean? Why, it means simply this: That the im- 
migrant no longer goes to the farm but goes to the city and be- 
comes a part of some foreign group; consequently, the process 
of assimilation has changed from an automatic one to one that 
will require effort on our part. Now let us see upon what basis 
present day assimilation depends. First, it depends upon a pro- 
gram for Americanization. Now, Gentlemen, it is not the purpose 
of the Affirmative to discourage or belittle the efforts of any per- 
son or group of persons in their attempts to Americanize the 
immigrant. We only propose to lay before you facts and figures 
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that will show the relation between success and failure along 
this line. Until May, 1918, we did not have a cooperated pro- 
gram for Americanization. But in that year Congress author- 
ized the Department of Labor to cooperate with the public 
schools in citizenship training. Since that time 2240 cities have 
cooperated with the federal government in making legal citizens, 
and in the two years following the act more than 2,300,000 
aliens sought citizenship, but even with our low naturalization 
requirements, more than one and three quarter millions, or mor^ 
than 75 per cent, were not quaUfied for American citizenship. 
Think of it. Gentlemen, out of every four aliens who apply for 
citizenship three of them are not qualified, three of them are de- 
ficient, three of them do not measure up to our standards of citi- 
zenship. If the work up to this time has been so unsatisfactory 
and so unsuccessful, it would be folly to permit one more immi- 
grant to enter this country. Prescott Hall, the eminent immigra- 
tion authority, says that neither distribution nor Americanization 
is possible while one or two million alien types are pouring into 
the country. And remember. Gentlemen, this is merely legal 
assimilation ; it is not that finer assimilation that makes the inmii- 
grant a part of us and us a part of the immigrant. This finer as- 
similation depends upon one great factor and that factor is the 
attitude of the American people. True assimilation cannot take 
place so long as the American people think of the inmiigrant 
as a wage slave; so long as we discriminate and have in our 
hearts no love or sympathy for our brothers of a different native 
tongue. But do we think of him as a wage slave? If the state- 
ment of a great steel magnate that every immigrant is worth 
$5,000 to this country, be true, we do. If, according to Immi- 
gration Reports, more than half our immigration goes to four 
industrial states on the north Atlantic, we do. If the recent 
action of the Senate, while listening to the voice of big busi- 
ness, voted down the Johnson Bill is an indication, we do. 
But do we discriminate and have in our hearts no love or 
sympathy for our brothers of a different native tongue? If, 
Gentlemen, we take the attitudes I have just mentioned, we 
certainly do not have love nor sympathy for the immigrant If 
we foster laws that will permit the entering of beggars, etc, 
who, if they are found at the end of five years must be deported 
regardless of their status, we discriminate. If we deport un- 
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fortunate foreign girls and fine unfortunate native girls but ten 
dollars, we do discriminate. In short, what evidence have the 
Affirmative that true assimilation is not taking place? First, we 
point to more than 300 national racial societies with more than 
42,000 branches, and to 85 nationalistic organizations. Also, we 
would tell you that there are more than 1,000 foreign newspapers 
representing all languages ; and that there are thousands of for- 
eign colonies throughout the land. Think of it, Gentlemen, we 
are Hterally nations within a nation. We are America, but we 
are also Italy, Spain, Greece, and all the rest of the European 
countries. What are we to do? Shall we set up dual standards 
and dual citizenship, or shall we face the issue squarely and say 
to ourselves that we, as American citizens, will lay plans, and 
make a real effort to Americanize the 17,000,000 foreigners within 
our borders. And I would ask the gentlemen of the Negative if 
two years is too long a period for such a task? Until we change 
that spirit and make it consistent with righteousness and justice; 
until we formulate other than a legal program for assimilation 
jt would be expedient to America's welfare to prohibit immigra- 
tion. 

In conclusion, Honorable Judges, I have shown that this 
plan is practicable, for: it will give us time to make adequate 
provisions for future immigration, and also to solve the present 
problem at its source. The Affirmative has shown that this 
plan in the light of existing conditions is desirable; that it is a 
logical step toward the remedying of these conditions; and that 
it is practicable. In the face of these facts the Affirmative 
therefore contends: That the welfare of America makes it 
expedient that a law to prohibit European Immigration, for 
two years be enacted. 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
Harold H. Parker, Coe 

Honorable Judges: The last Negative speaker referred 
several times to the fact that we have a "slight industrial depres- 
sion" in this country at the present time. Do the Negative 
consider that three and one-half million American workmen 
out of employment constitute but a slight industrial depression? 

Permit me to call to your attention just one of the incon- 
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sistencies of the Negative this evening. Their third speaker 
stated in his constructive speech that they would put their plan 
with all its many details into effect immediately, and then he 
stated that while the board which they propose to establish is 
gathering statistics, they would admit only certain classes. How 
long will it take this board to gather these statistics, and how 
often will they have to review the situation? Will they go to 
labor or will they turn to the capitalist when they seek this 
informJEition? We want the Negative to tell us explicity before 
the close of tonight's debate just how many immigrants they 
believe the board should admit under the present conditions, from 
what classes they should come, and how they should be selected. 

Now, the Negative, besides proposing a plan, have based their 
debate upon two contentions this evening: First, that our 
plan can do no positive good, and, second, that it would injure 
our national welfare because we need the immigrant. 

Taking up the first of the Negative's contentions, let me 
point out a few facts concerning the typhus epidemic to which 
this nation is exposed at the present time. According to the 
best authorities typhus infected immigrants have been admitted 
into this country, because of inadequate facilities at the port 
of New York. Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Health Commissioner of 
New York City, stated recently that one infected immigrant 
might start a plague in New York City which would cause a mil- 
lion deaths inside of a few weeks. Certainly, the Negative 
cannot contend that prohibition of European immigration would 
do no positive good if it gives us time to make adequate these 
facilities, and thus keep these inunigrants from endangering the 
welfare of America. 

The Negative have stated that prohibiting immigration would 
not relieve the present congestion in our cities. It would most 
certainly keep the present situation from being aggravated, for 
the immigrant at the present time goes to the city. Our oppon- 
ents have contended that the immigrant goes to the country, 
and they have pointed out that we need farm laborers. This has 
been the basis of their second contention that it would injure 
our national welfare because we need the immigrant. Now, 
Gentlemen, it is true that we do need farm laborers, but accord- 
ing to the forty volumes of the Report of the Immigration 
Commission, which the Negative say they have at their dis- 
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posal, the immigrant does not go to the country. Permit me 
to give you two of the conclusions of the Commission. It says : 
"It is clear that the tendency of the new immigration is toward 
industrial and city pursuits rather than toward agriculture," and 
again, "The increase in foreign-born is an increase in city 
population." Let us not confuse the real issue this evening, 
which is unemployment in our cities, for there is where the 
immigrant goes. 

Next, let us consider the plan which the Negative have set 
forth this evening, a plan which they say is the permanent solu- 
tion of this vital problem. According to the gentlemen of the 
Negative, their solution will be just as adequate a hundred years 
from now as it is today. Its essential feature is a board which 
will have absolute control of our immigration problem. They 
have told us that the board will distribute, regulate, and select 
the immigrants, but they have not given us the faintest idea of 
how this is to be accomplished. They have assumed that the 
board would select only the Northern Europeans, but according 
to the conditions which they have laid down this would not 
necessarily be the case. The fact remains that whether we let 
Northern or Southern European immigrants come into this coun- 
try, we are letting in people who settle in the cities, thus intensify- 
ing and aggravating our social and economic problems, and vitally 
endangering the welfare of America. 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
Owen F. Rail, Coe 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Allow me to reiterate that the Nega- 
tive is misunderstanding the nature of our proposal. We do not 
propose prohibition of European immigration as the ultimate 
solution of our immigration problem; it is a serious temporary 
measure to meet a serious temporary situation. The Negative has 
asked again and again what we will do at the end of two years. 
My colleague told them that we were not divine prophets, — that 
if we were we wouldn't be here debating this evening — but the 
Negative gentlemen insist on knowing what we will do at the end 
of two years. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I'll tell you what we'll do. We will 
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get right to work to form a permanent plan and we will put the 
machinery in shape to deal with the problem when the two year 
ban is lifted. Why, Gentlemen of the Negative, if you can con- 
vince us that the cumbersome and idealistic plan which you pro- 
pose is the real solution of the problem, we'll take even that plan 
and put it into operation at the end of the period allotted. 

The Negative has not been content with waiting and planning 
and building for the future during our two year period. The 
third Negative speaker said that his plan could be put into oper- 
ation "at once" and in the same speech said that it could be put 
into operation in "six months." Now which does the gentleman 
mean? "Six months" is not "at once," for this nation is facing 
an emergency, for which, the remedy must be measured in days 
and not months. 

Now what is this panecea which the Negative proposes as the 
solution for selection and distribution of immigrants and for our 
economic depressions ? The gentlemen say that it will be perma- 
nent and they say in honeyed tones that their plan will "promptly 
and efficiently meet every situation which may arise." 

Now what is this plan ? It is the appointment of twelve men 
to form an immigration board to have absolute charge of all 
immigration. They will be immigration tyrants. Their word 
will be law. They will have subcommittees in Europe to do their 
bidding. Why, Ladies and Gentlemen, there never has been a 
cumbersome plan such as this which ever succeeded. We want 
to ask the Negative again how the immigrants will be selected. 
They have told us that it will be done scientifically. But that 
answer is vague and unsatisfactory. Now, Gentlemen, just HOW 
will you select the inmiigrants? 

Then this same board will distribute the immigrants. How, 
Gentlemen? Why, you say that you will send thetn to the place 
where they are needed and no other. How will you keep them 
there? There is no power short of God's power which will keep 
the immigrants "distributed," and you know it. You would have 
to keep a watch on every immigrant. You would have saddled 
upon this country a system such as was never attempted before. 
It would be a failure — an absolute failure — tmless you turned it 
into slavery and in this country that is impossible. 

Now, the third great boast which the Negative makes for its 
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plan is that it will provide for shutting off immigration during 
depressions and allowing it to continue during prosperity. We 
have asked them again and again "HOW will you do this?" and 
each time they have said that their board would do it "scien- 
tifically." 

We have asked the Negative, "What would your board do 
under the present circumstances ?" and they have made no reply. 

How, Gentlemen, are you going to determine what the true 
economic conditions of the country are today? Will you ask 
capital what they are, or will you ask labor? You say that you 
will regulate immigration according to the interests of the nation. 
What are the nation's interests ? Are they the interests of capital 
or the interests of labor? 

Ladies and Gentlemen, will you allow a board of twelve men, 
no matter how high minded to tell you what your interests are? 
Will you allow them to say when the gate shall open and how 
far it shall open ; when the gate shall close and how far it shall 
close ; what the economic conditions were on the thirtieth of June 
and what they will be on the twenty-third of December and on 
any intermediate day? No! No! We will not allow our nation's 
interest to be dictated by any board or conmiission. 

The gentlemen in their constructive speeches made a big point 
about permanence. They knew that our plan was not permanent 
so they said a lot about requiring a plan which will settle the im- 
migration problem as it will exist lOO years from today. But 
they have said not one word about it since they proposed their 
own plan. Now let the next speaker of the Negative answer 
some of these questions. Let him show us how they know that 
his plan is permanent and will last a hundred years. 

The gentlemen of the Negative, I am sorry to say, have not 
been altogether accurate in their statements this evening. They 
said that 180,000 northern European farmers are anxious to come 
to America ai^d that we would shut them out. Gientlemen, how 
do you know that there are 180,000 farmers wanting to come 
from Europe? In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, only 27,549 
farmers and farm laborers came from all over Europe, and this 
includes the Italian goat-tender and vineyard worker, whom you 
would exclude. Now what is your authority for stating that 
180,000 farmers will come to America AND GO ON THE 
FARMS in the next two years? How do you know that even 
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the 27,000 farmers out of the 430,000 immigrants who came last 
year actually went to the farms? 

I want to correct just one more false impression which the 
gentlemen of the Negative have left with you. They have 
said that the Congress of the United States has put its stamp of 
disapproval on the plan to prohibit European immigration. They 
mean that the Senate, whose ear — so some people say — listens 
to the voice of big business, has defeated the Johnson Bill 
providing for prohibition of immigration. The House of Rep- 
resentatives composed of 435 legislators voted by the over- 
whelming majority of 295 to 41 to pass the Johnson Bill, and 
the Senate, composed of 96 members, was able to muster a much 
smaller majority — ^43 to 19 — ^by which to defeat the measure. 
The Negative have presumed falsely, then, that the measure 
which we advocate has been disapproved by the legislators of 
the nation. As a matter of fact, the Dillingham Bill passed by 
the last session of Congress would have become prohibition at 
the end of three months, and Congress thus recognized the 
principle of prohibition of immigration. 

THIRD AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
David G. Bleakley, Coe 

Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen: The gentle- 
men of the Negative have proposed a plan which according 
to them will eliminate the necessity of prohibition. In pro- 
posing such a measure, they have voluntarily assumed the burden 
of the proof. In assuming that burden, they have failed to 
prove entirely the practicability of their plan. They have been 
requested by the Affirmative to explain clearly what methods 
they would employ in the selection, distribution, and assimilation 
of the immigrant. This they have failed to do. We admit that 
it is a logical and possible plan, but we do not admit that 
scientific selection can determine the heart, mind and character 
of the immigrant. If they apply that theory of selection, they 
have reduced the immigrant to a mere machine. We do not 
agree that their plan of distribution is a perfect one. It is all 
well and good to say that they will place the immigrant in the 
districts where he is most needed, but the Negative have given 
us no assurance that the newcomer will not seek out a foreign 
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group in some city when left to his own devices. The Negative 
have admitted that a generation would be required to assimilate 
the present foreign population, and yet in the same breath they 
would have you pour more oil upon the tinder which is 
overly dry. 

The Negative have also said that under their plan 180,000 
farm laborers would be admitted from northwestern Europe. 
The figures of the Immigration Commission, however, do not 
bear the truth of that statement out, for in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, the total immigration from northwestern Europe 
was only 65,000. If the average number of farm laborers was 
but 6 per cent, it only remains to say that 3,900 farmers and farm 
laborers would come to us. 

The regulation of immigration by a board would not be of 
a wholly satisfactory nature as the second speaker of the 
Affirmative has shown you. Will you have a Board determining 
what your wants are and determining immigration? 

The gentlemen of the opposition have also favored the 
Dillingham Bill. If, Honorable Judges, they favor this bill they 
must admit our theory of prohibition, for the bill in itself is 
but a temporary measure and a political compromise. It is also 
virtually a prohibitory bill, for it provides that 355,000 immi- 
grants- may enter this country in the next fifteen months. 

At the present rate of 103,000 immigrants each month, by 
the end of four months the quota would be here, and for the 
next eleven months not a single, solitary immigrant could enter 
this country. It is logical to think, then, that the argument has 
reduced itself to a quibble over the difference between twenty- 
four months and eleven months. 

We do not contend that our plan is the perfect or the ultimate 
solution; but we do know that our plan will enable us to give 
birth to a new policy and to attend the infancy of that new 
policy in understanding, not ignorance ; in patience, not in haste. 
If, Honorable Judges, we have convinced you that these social 
problems, economic problems, and problems of assimilation 
actually exist; that they are conditions we are facing and not 
theories, we have established the correctness of our theory of 
prohibition, and we have every right to our contention : That the 
welfare of America makes it expedient that a law to prohibit 
European immigration, for two years, be enacted. 
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Negative Speeches In Debate Against North Western 
College 

[The contentions of the North Western Affirmative were that 
present immigration is undesirable from the standpoint of the 
economic, social, and political welfare of America. Its argu- 
ments were more against immigration as a whole than favorable 
to temporary prohibition.] 

FIRST NEGATIVE 
Julian E. Jackson, Coe 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The question we are discussing this 
evening is an old one. This is a nation built from a polyglot mix- 
ture of immigrants. We Americans are all, strictly speaking, im- 
migrants and aliens in a strange land. Immigration has been 
argued pro and con ever since this country was established. In 
1765, Thomas Dongan in a letter to the king of England lamented 
the results of a great influx of immigrants into the Royal Prov- 
ince of New England. And then in 181 7, over a hundred years 
ago, the Immigration Commission, in a report published in the 
Niles Register, states that immigrants are already too thick on 
the American maritime frontier. In that year only five thousand 
immigrants came to this country from all the countries of the 
world. These quotations and many like them which are scattered 
throughout early American history refer to a class of immigrants 
which today even the most rabid restrictionists class as "desir- 
able." Let us remember, then, that the same condenmation that 
is today falling upon the head of the "new immigrant" the Italian, 
Greek, and Slav, was once called down upon the "Old immi- 
grant," the German, Scandinavian, and Irishman. 

The problem, then, is not a new and startling one, but an old 
one. It is probable, moreover, that like the poor it will be always 
with us. When the Affirmative tell us that we have an immigra- 
tion problem, we agree. But when they tell us that because of 
that problem we should pass a law prohibiting all immigration 
for two years, we of the Negative do not agree. What will be 
the effect of such a measure as they propose? Briefly it will 
mean that every European inmiigrant, no matter from what coun- 
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try he comes, no matter what his character, training or ideals, 
will be barred from entering our country for an arbitrary period 
of two years. 

It is needless to tell you that this is a radical and extreme mea- 
sure ; that it savors of the absolute edicts of an oriental potentate. 
Its provisions are more extreme than those of any of the immi- 
gration bills which have received serious consideration in Con- 
gress. Indeed, the late Johnson Bill, which lacked some of the 
extreme features of this proposal, brought down shouts of con- 
demnation against its radicalism in the Lower House where it 
had to be modified to extend only fourteen months. Even in this 
modified condition it was overwhelmingly defeated in the Senate, 
the highest governing body in our land. 

Such a measure as the Affirmative have proposed is contrary 
to all American ideals and principles. It ignores all our experi- 
ence in selecting and training our immigrants to become Amer- 
ican citizens and ignores all our debt to the foreigner for the 
part he has played in building up our industries and developing 
our resources and says to one and all, good and bad alike, "stay 
out— STAY OUT." 

Such a measure is contrary to all the recommendations of all 
our federal immigration commissioners, it opposes the wishes of 
the present commissioner at the Port of New York, and of the 
Federal Commissioner of Immigration. Such a plan has not 
the approval of the House Committee on Immigration, and has 
been positively denounced by the Senate Committee. Moreover 
such a plan is opposed by American public opinion if it is cor- 
rectly reflected by the majority of the newspapers and periodicals 
of the country. What the American people are demanding is not 
a radical measure blindly prohibiting all immigration for an arbi- 
trary period of two years, but a sane, intelligent policy of selec- 
tion, distribution and education. 

What excuse does the Affirmative have then for offering us 
this radical measure? They say there is a critical period at hand, 
an emergency if you please, which demands some stringent 
temporary application. 

What is the condition today? We have been told that there 
are more than three million laborers out of work. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, this is an estimate — plainly speaking, a guess — ^made 
by the Department of Labor on January i. That condition was 
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temporary, and we contend that it is already improving. The 
statement of the Affirmative refers to conditions that may have 
existed on January i, and not on March 15. No official figures 
have been issued since that time, and yet we have the statement 
of W. P. G. Harding, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
that an economic crisis occurred in December, just before the date 
of the Affirmative's report, and that general economic conditions 
are now rapidly improving. On this statement it is safe to base 
an asstunption that the unemployment situation must be improv 
ing. A recent newspaper clipping proves this contention as far 
as one locality is concerned. This account states that the situ- 
ation is now much improved in Des Moines, Iowa, and that un- 
employment is not now a serious problem. 

According to a report recently presented on the floor of Con- 
gress, the newspapers of every large city in the country are now 
carrying three times as many ads for help wanted as for jobs 
wanted. We have taken the trouble to investigate this statement 
in regard to two prominent newspapers of the Middle West. We 
find that in the Chicago Tribune the ratio is even higher than 
this reported average, while in the Kansas City Star the ads for 
help wanted were slightly less than three times as many as for 
jobs wanted. As far as these two representative papers are con- 
cerned then the report was substantially correct. And yet our 
opponents say that there are today more than three million men 
out of work. 

Let us remember further that winter unemployment is not an 
unusual or alarming condition. Industry normally slows up dur- 
ing the winter and farm laborers always drift to the city in 
cold weather seeking indoor work. These two factors normally 
cause some measure of unemployment during the winter. 

Now we contend that the American farmer today is crying for 
help, and we do not believe that the Affirmative will deny this 
statement. Authorities say that farmers all through the north- 
west need more men. But, say the Affirmative, the foreigners do 
not go to the farms but congregate in the cities. In order to show 
you that many immigrants go to the rural districts let me quote 
from the recent census figures. These figures refer to the per- 
centage of foreign bom or of foreign parentage in the rural pop- 
ulation. For New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 31 per 
cent; Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 32 per 
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cent; Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Nevada, 40 per cent ; Washington, Oregon, and California, 42 per 
cent How many of our great cities have more than 40 per cent 
of foreigners in their population? Statistics also show that 
those states having the highest percentage of foreigners in their 
population have the highest percentage of cultivated farm lands. 

The Affirmative may say that these figures refer to the past 
and not to the present type of immigrant. Let us get down to 
more recent figures then. Hugh Reid of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture says that for the five years preceding the 
outbreak of the European war, taking emigration as well as im- 
migration into account, we actually lost over ten thousand un- 
skilled industrial workers whereas We actually gained over a mil- 
lion farm workers. He further states that the farm laborer from 
Europe has shown a greater tendency to "stick" than the un- 
skilled industrial worker. We contend, then, that the immigrants 
do not all congregate in the cities. 

Now the Affirmative have told you that in the face of 
alarming and unusual conditions in the United States we are 
admitting millions of foreigners. They have quoted stupendous 
figures as to the numbers now being admitted at Ellis Island. 
Just in passing let me point out that these figures refer to the 
total immigration from all countries of the world, and hence 
contain a large number of incomers that would not be hindered 
under the provisions of the Affirmative's proposal. Further 
let me point out that emigration normally takes care of from 
forty to fifty per cent of the total numbers. 

And so I have pointed out that the problem we are dis- 
cussing this evening is an old one, that the plan proposed by 
the Affirmative is a radical and stringent measure applied for 
an arbitrary period of two years, and then we have shown that 
the present situation does not warrant the application of so 
stringent a measure, since the situation has been exaggerated 
in regard to the unemployment conditions, the tendency of 
immigrants to congregate in cities, and the numbers of aliens 
now seeking entry. Since the present situation is not so serious 
as to warrant such a stringent emergency measure, we contend 
that European immigration into the United States should not be 
prohibited for two years. 
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SECOND NEGATIVE 
James W. Laurie, Coe 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
My colleague has put before you the proposition that we should 
not adopt a law prohibiting European immigration for two years 
because the present situation does not warrant such a stringent 
emergency measure. 

In continuing the case for the Negative this evening, there 
are two reasons which I shall give to prove further the fallacy 
of the measure which the Aflteiative upholds: First, Two year 
prohibition of European immigration is inexpedient, because 
there is no virtue in a two year period, and because the law as 
proposed is too drastic in effect ; Second, the welfare of America 
and her industries demands the immigrant worker. 

In the first place, I should like to ask the Affirmative this 
evening: What virtue is there in a two year period? We 
call attention to the fact that no reasons have been given for 
arbitrarily selecting two years, which would not be equally 
applicable to a period of six months, or three, five, or ten years. 
Even our American Congress has denied not only the practi- 
cability of total exclusion, but also the practicability of the two 
year period, by passing a restrictive measure, effective fifteen 
months. If Congress, after studying conditions, and deliber- 
ating on numerous bills calling for the prohibition of immigra- 
tion for periods varying from one to ten years, junked them all, 
we ask the Affirmative on what authority or principle they base 
their absolute statement that two years' prohibition of European 
immigration is the solution of our present problem. 

The Affirmative may argue, as a possible defense of their 
plan, that it would afford us time to study the problem care- 
fully and decide how to act. It is plausible that this might be 
correct in theory, but it does not prove so in actual practice. The 
natural tendency of the American government, if given a definite 
time to perform a task, is to put it off to the last minute and 
then not complete it. Thus, to inaugurate a plan such as the 
Affirmative proposes would simply mean to drop the question of 
immigration for nearly two years, taking it up again for action 
during the last few months of the time allotted. 
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Gentlemen, we have been delaying action on this serious 
immigration question long enough and have no right to continue 
this hesitancy with a makeshift plan which will do more harm 
than good. We would have no better knowledge of the question 
at the end of two years than now. As a nation, we realize the 
problem which awaits solution, and authorities are urging im- 
mediate and intelligent restrictive measures. Congress is awake 
to the proposition and has been studying it carefully. Reports 
of investigations and surveys are completed and all the necessary 
facts are at hand. With this great stimulus to act, two year 
postponement is unnecessary, and is a weak and valueless 
substitute for adequate legislation. 

The Negative denies the expediency of two year prohibition 
for another reason: It is a hard and fast law, effective, if 
passed, for an exact period of two years and absolutely inelastic 
in action. It does not take into account the different types and 
classes of Europeans, but drastically excludes all. 

Think of it, Gentlemen, because there are a few undesirable 
Europeans, as there are undesirable Americans, the Affirmative 
proposes a plan which classes them all as undesirable. They 
would have us keep out the very races whose forefathers founded 
this country, made it what it is, and from whom most of us 
are descended. Yet under its provisions the African Negro 
would be admitted — admitted in preference, even, to the highly 
educated Englishman, Frenchman or Scandinavian. 

Honorable Judges, the legal effect of such a law would be 
for two years; but the effect on the attitude of Europe toward 
America and the subsequent trade relations would never be 
overcome. It would certainly be looked upon as a hostile move, 
hurt our international standing, and greatly hinder the sale 
of American products in Europe. With our greatest market 
impaired we would truly have unheard-of labor troubles, and 
the pictures which the Affirmative have painted tonight would 
actually come to pass. Thus, we would defeat the very ends 
we are attempting to gain by two'year prohibition of European 
immigration. 

Therefore, Gentlemen, the plan advanced by the Affirmative 
is' inexpedient, as there is no virtue in a two year period and 
the measure as proposed is too drastic in effect. 

William McClellan, Dean of the Wharton School of Corn- 
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merce, recently stated: "The constant addition of raw labor is 
indispensable to America." My second reason then, for not 
favoring a law prohibiting European immigration for two 
years is that we need the immigrant. As necessity for 
immigration depends largely on the demand for workers, let 
us turn our attention to business conditions of the present. 

My colleague has shown that the conditions of unemploy- 
ment, which the Affirmative have cited, have been greatly exag- 
gerated. But granted, that during the past winter season there 
was a large amount of unemployment, this condition was due, 
in addition to the normal slow-down of business and farm 
work at that time, to abnormal trade conditions which have 
practically passed. These trade conditions, by causing general 
business depression, and putting the brake on production, threw 
many men out of work. But, Gentlemen, because these conditions 
have existed at one time, it is foolish to consider that they will 
exist for two years, necessitating such an extreme action as the 
complete cessation of all European immigration for that period. 
In point of fact. Honorable Judges, authorities agree that the 
problem of unemplojrment is only temporary and not in the 
least alarming. 

Industrial leaders, such as Charles Schwab, Louis Marshall, 
and E. H. Gary asserted recently that the tide of business depres- 
sion was turning toward better times. Herbert Hoover states that 
American business is being slowed down by the credit and trade 
conditions of Europe, and that with the definite decision of peace 
terms will come the immediate stabilization of business. Gov. 
W. G. P. Harding of the Federal Reserve Board says that the 
most trying period of readjustment is passed. 

In a late issue of the Literary Digest, eminent financiers and 
labor leaders thruout the country confirm these statements with 
the general concensus of opinion that the bottom of business de- 
pression has been reached, that conditions are beginning to im- 
prove, and that complete recovery will be wrought during the 
next month or two. Even the pessimist placed the date for com- 
pleted recovery as June of this year, while not one of them be- 
lieved business depression and unemplojrment would last two 
years. 

Thus, it develops that the problcan of unemployment will soon 
pass, and one of obtaining laborers will present itself. As soon 
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as something like normality is reached in our industries, there 
will be the greatest demand for laborers in our history. There 
are countless things which the European does that the American 
can not or will not do. The average American does not want to 
delve underground for coal nor endure the heat and strain of 
steel mill or sweat shop. Yet this work must be done. If the 
hardy, strong, European can do it, will do it, and does do it, while 
the American is not fitted or does not want to fit himself for such 
menial tasks, we are doing ourselves an injustice by prohibiting 
European Immigration. Were it not for the foreign-bom worker 
in the unskilled classes of labor there would be no place for the 
skilled American worker. Overlooked by most Americans is the 
fact that at the present time inunigrant workmen are mining 
three-fourths of the coal of America, baking one-half of the 
bread, packing three-fourths of the meat, refining one-half of 
the sugar, making one-half of the shoes and manufacturing 
three-fourths of the steel. 

Coal, bread, meat, sugar, shoes, steel, — all essentials to each 
one of us, and each a line of work to which the immigrant is ab- 
solutely indispensible. 

Honorable Judges, when we talk of needing the immigrant, 
we are not talking about the past, nor are we; speaking of the far 
distant future. We are talking about present times. Never be- 
fore has there been such a plea for laborers on the farms of 
America. In our industrial world we are fast approaching the 
other extreme from business depression. Authorities state that 
as soon as trade conditions liven up, we will find ourselves be- 
tween four and five million workmen short in our basic industries. 
Over 25 of the largest and most representative industries in 
America are organizing in their plea for more workers before 
many months. 

The question for us to settle then, in deciding the merits of 
the two year prohibition plan is whether we want to decrease our 
production and weaken our industries, — or maintain ouj: indus- 
trial supremacy, by continued expansion. Our financial situation 
is the best of all the powers. But we cannot grasp our oppor- 
tunities without men. In order to secure these men who are 
needed and yet obtain the type which will make a desirable Amer- 
ican citizen, we must turn our attention away from makeshifts 
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and direct it to some plan of intelligent restriction, discriminating 
between the good and the bad. 

As second Negative speaker, therefore, I have shown first, that 
two year prohibition of European immigration is inexpedient, 
because there is no virtue in a two year period and the plan as 
proposed is too drastic ; and second, that the welfare of America 
and her industries demands the immigrant worker. 

THIRD NEGATIVE 
Millard Joslin, Coe 

Mr. Chairman^ Ladies and Gentlemen : My . colleagues 
have shown you that we are in no immediate danger of being 
overwhelmed by millions of immigrants coming to our shores, 
that there is no particular advantage in shutting out all immigra- 
tion for an arbitrary period of two years and that there is a 
positive need for immigrant workers. There is a fourth reason 
why inunigration should not be completely prohibited. Such a 
step is an imjustified change of national policy. Only the most 
extreme and dangerous situation would ever warrant its con- 
sideration. 

We are an immigrant nation. Our national development and 
progress has been inseparably Unked with the immigrant and im- 
migration. We have prided ourselves on our far-seeing and 
democratic policy in welcoming the immigrant to our shores and 
have declared our country to be the land of equal opportunity. 
We have pointed to our peculiar type of American character with 
pride. And what is this American character? It is the result of 
the mixing of the various national types into one. In this re- 
spect we are distinctly different from all other nations and we 
cannot help but realize the part that immigration has played in 
contributing to this. For more than two centuries we have placed 
practically no restrictions on the number of immigrants we have 
received, yet this evening the Affirmative advocate that we put a 
stop to all this and at once. We have arrived at that point where 
we can no longer better our national type of American character 
by the addition of even the very best immigrants. 

Though there are many times when we do not appreciate the 
fact, most of us are the descendents of immigrants. We are 
here. To many, it matters little just how we happen to be in our 
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present situation, but the fact remains that we are here, and are 
now in a position to shut the doors and keep out all others who 
would like the opportunity such as we have had. It is hard to 
venture what the results of the adoption of such a policy forty 
or fifty years ago would have been in our country. About one 
hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson contemplated purchasing 
the great territory of Louisiana. At that time the citizens of Bos- 
ton declared themselves absolutely against any such step, for, said 
they, the United States would never be able to assimilate such a 
vast amount of territory, and the effect of its annexation would 
be very harmful to our national growth. Tonight the same argu- 
ments are being advanced against permitting any more immi- 
grants to come to the United States. 

Such a law — complete prohibition — is without parallel in the 
history of civilized nations. Does it not make its adoption all 
the more unreasonable when the first country to take this step 
is America, the greatest democracy among the nations? Migra- 
tions are as old as history itself and they will continue in spite 
of man-made laws to prevent them. When we view such a 
step as shutting out all immigration in the light of its effect 
upon our relations with other nations we can understand that 
its adoption now is very untimely. In the last twenty years we 
have risen from a place of comparative obscurity to a position as 
the world's greatest nation. Fifty years ago we would have 
had only ourselves to consider, but today our every act has its 
effect upon international relations. We are not advancing this 
argument as a bugaboo or scare but we do maintain that we 
must avoid the international friction that such a step is bound 
to produce. 

Yet, even if we were to concede the principle involved in the 
adoption of such a policy, the suffering such a step would cause 
would be a sufficient argument against its adoption. In this 
country at present there are thousands of foreigners who have 
left their families in the land of their birth and are expecting 
to bring them to America as soon as possible. The separation 
of fathers, mothers and children will cause great hardship and 
distress. A great number of those now entering are of that class. 
Miss Kellor, former Chief of the New York Bureau of Indus- 
tries and Immigration during the war, says in regard to this. 
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"A suspension of immigration would interfere with the present 
Americanization plans. In the first place, to some extent it 
would increase the separation among the families, which would 
lead to hardship and resentment. I could say that it would be 
decidedly a handicap to Americanization." 

Upon what groimds can we justify our stand if we say to the 
immigrant worker in this country: "You may stay. We want 
you and your labor but we have no use for your family." 
Certainly we shall either have to devise a new set of national 
principles or permit such a step to pass unjustified. 

Thus far, the Negative have shown that we are in no im- 
mediate danger of being overwhelmed by millions of immigrants 
coming to our shores, that there is no particular virtue in 
shutting out all immigration for an arbitrary period of two 
years, and that there is a positive need for immigrant workers. 
We have shown that such a step would be contrary to our 
traditional policy and is a step never before taken by any nation 
in history. There remains but one thing: The presentation of 
a logical solution of our problem. 

We of the Negative would seek a solution in some plan of 
intelligent, constructive regulation of immigration. In presenting 
these plans we wish to make it plain that we are not advocating 
any particular one of them. Nor are we assuming one whit of 
the burden of proof by so doing. We merely wish to point out 
that there are other and more logical ways to effect a solution 
than by the plan presented by the Affirmative this evening. The 
National Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation 
has evolved a plan which is a very good one. Under it a 
Federal Immigration Board is created. It is composed of the 
Secretaries of State, Interior, Commerce, Labor and Agriculture. 
A sixth member appointed by the President acts as the chairman 
of the Board. These men by the use of a flexible percentage 
plan are given the necessary power to efficiently and constructively 
regulate our immigration problems for the best interests of the 
nation as a whole. Under this act the standards of naturalization 
are raised, and this is of importance. The plan strengthens our 
deportation laws and makes necessary a pledge of obedience to 
the law by the immigrant upon entering this country. It provides 
for better and more efficient methods of Americanizing the 
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immigrant, and is a solution that will promote right relations 
with other nations. 

Another form of solution presents itself in the Dillingham 
Bill which was just recently passed by both Houses of Congress. 
In its present form it admits some 360,000 immigrants during 
the next fifteen months on the basis of a percentage plan. Three 
per cent of the number of foreign bom or children of foreign 
bom from any particular country now in America will be 
admitted during the next fifteen months. For example, if the 
Greeks and children of foreign-born Greeks in this country 
number 100,000 during the next fifteen months we will admit 3 
per cent of that number or 3,000 Greeks. The Dillingham Bill 
aims to stimulate immigration from those countries whose im- 
migrants seem to be the most easily assimilated and tends to 
restrict the flow from other countries. It is constructive as well 
as restrictive. 

It cannot be denied that there are in Europe, at present, 
thousands of the most desirable type of immigrants. There are 
undesirables also, but why should we prohibit all immigration 
merely to keep out this class? We can use every immigrant 
who is a hard and efficient worker. Why should we prohibit 
all immigration when by a selective process such as the one 
just passed by both houses of Congress we can secure for 
ourselves the best, and still keep out the undesirable element? 
Instead of approaching a solution with our eyes shut we should 
seek a solution calmly and dispassionately. By some plan of 
intelligent, constructive selection of the immigrant we can 
secure any real advantage which might be found in complete 
prohibition and still not be confronted with its disadvantages. 

What we very often overlook is the fact that America is 
not the only place for the immigrant to go. The truth of the 
matter is that the greater share of the European emigrants 
are going to other countries, to South America, in particular. 
The very class of immigrants which the Affirmative has declared 
to be of the most desirable type are going to South America in 
large numbers. If for two years we shut out all immigration 
and direct the flow to other countries, when we want the immi- 
grant we will be unable to get the class of people we desire. 
They will be contributing to the growth and development of 
new growing world powers whose products will be in direct 
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competition with ours. Let us not for some fancied or even 
real temporary advantage, discount the future by prejudicing 
our potential customers against us. 

The advantages to be gained from prohibition are small at 
most. And it involves the repudiation of American principles 
and a veritable killing of the goose which lays the golden tgg 
and all for the sake of fancied temporary gain. 

FIRST NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Julian E. Jackson, Coe 

Before taking up any direct rebuttal of the opponent's argu- 
ments let me first point out a few facts in regard to the case of 
the Afl&rmative. 

Our opponents have said that there are bad conditions in 
our own country which we should remedy before we allow 
more foreigners to enter. And yet, the plan which they propose 
does nothing to remedy those conditions. Instead of seeking 
a solution they are offering to postpone the solution of this 
problem for two long years. 

We of the Negative have contended that the immigration 
problem demands a policy of selection, distribution, and education. 
If the Affirmative contends that such a solution is impossible, 
then they are arguing for complete prohibition of immigration 
for all time. By making their plan only a temporary one they 
are admitting that immigration is necessary and desirable, and 
that some plan must be found to properly care for our immi- 
grants. 

Further let me point out that although the opponents have 
cited many authorities in support of their arguments, they 
have failed to quote a single authority who actually supports 
their proposal as it is stated in the debate this evening. 

Now let us get down to the specific contentions of the 
Affirmative. Throughout the course of the debate, much of their 
arguments have hinged on the proposition that we are not 
assimilating the foreigner, and that, therefore, we should suspend 
immigration for a two year period in order to "catch up" with 
our naturalization program. 

Let us understand the facts as they now exist. Professor 
Richard T. Ely says that at the close of the eighteenth century 
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we had 20 per cent of unnaturalized foreigners in our population. 
At the present time we have about 14 per cent. In other 
words in the last hundred years we have reduced the foreign 
element in our population from one-fifth to one-seventh. More- 
over Professor Ely says that as a nation we have shown a re- 
markable ability in assimilating alien peoples, and that in the 
light of history the immigration problem becomes less alarming. 

Another side of the problem is shown in the statement of 
Frances Kellor, former Chief of the New York Bureau of 
Immigration and Industry, that "a suspension of immigration 
would interfere with the present naturalization plans, it would 
be decidedly a handicap to Americanization." 

Ladies and Gentlemen, does it seem fair that we should lay 
all our mistakes of the past upon the shoulders of the immi- 
grant Should we, simply because we have failed to adequately 
assimilate the foreigner, bar every European from our gates? 
We believe that this is far from a just solution, and we plead 
for a plan that will select, distribute and educate the immigrant. 
That, Ladies and Gentlemen, is a sane, worthy, American policy. 

The gentlemen of the lAffirmative have claimed that we are 
now facing an abnormal situation. We have contended that 
this situation is not so serious as to warrant such a stringent 
measure as has been proposed this evening. Even if the situation 
was found as serious as they would lead us to believe, they 
have still to prove that it would last for two years. Prominent 
leaders of industry have announced their belief that commercial 
conditions and industry are already improving. It seems incon- 
ceivable that we should need two years to recover from a 
business slump, which has never been dangerous or alarming. 

In their arguments regarding the congestion of foreigners 
in the city the opponents forget that there are other more 
adequate solutions of this problem than they have suggested. 
The new immigration commissioner has grasped the situation and 
has advocated progressive land laws. Make the small farm 
possible and the problem will solve itself. Prominent economic 
specialists have also said that a minimum wage law applying 
to immigrants would take many unskilled foreigners from 
industrial centers and send them to the farms. 

In regard to the criminal tendencies of the immigrant, let 
us remember that only one-seventh of i per cent of our 
foreigners are criminals. We believe that it is unnecessary to 
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prohibit all immigration simply because one immigrant in seven 
hundred turns to crime, especially in view of the conditions 
under which foreigners are forced to live in many of our large 
cities. 

In discussing all these problems connected with assimilation, 
let us be willing to shoulder our share of the burden, let us 
try to find some adequate solution of the problem that will 
take all factors into consideration, and not blindly apply a slap- 
dash makeshift, which is both radical and rigid. In conclusion 
then we have shown that the seeming failure to assimilate the 
alien in the past does not warrant the adoption of a two year 
policy of prohibition of European immigration. 

SECOND NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
James W. Laurie, Coe 

Mr. Chairman: The gentlemen of the Affirmative have 
based a large portion of their debate tonight on the fact that 
3460,000 men were out of work January ist, 1921. Honorable 
Judges, I have shown in my main speech, on good authority, 
that the problem of unemployment was rapidly passing and 
soon there would be a positive need for immigrants. There are 
additional facts which further prove this. The Affirmative have 
quoted the Department of Labor's figures of 3,460,000 unem- 
ployed, and on those figures have based their main contention. 
Now, Gentlemen, we place great confidence in our government 
and we have a right to do so. But it is entirely possible for them 
to make mistakes, as they seem to have done in this case; The 
recent report which gave our unemployment as 3,460,000 also 
listed Iowa as one of the states in which conditions were the 
worst, which caused great surprise among Iowa business men. 
Secretary L. B. Jeffries, of the Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce took it upon himself to investigate actual conditions and 
compiled statistics, which, issued last month, show the unem- 
plo3rment for Iowa to have been exaggerated 48 per cent 
in federal figures. Now, Gentlemen, if in this one state of the 
union, unemployment was so greatly overestimated, what might 
it not have been in the other forty-seven states which the report 
included. For that reason we absolutely disregard the state- 
ment of 3460,000 men being out of work. 
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Probably the Affirmative has not tried to hire any of the 
vast hoard they presume to be out of work, for, Gentlemen, 
they are not to be found where work is available. One of the 
greatest reasons for unemplo3rment is unwillingness of labor to 
accept normal wages with a return of normal times. 

The gentlemen of the Affirmative have also called your atten- 
tion to the additional figures of unemployment issued the first of 
March, as another reason why we should prohibit all European 
Immigration for two years. Now, Honorable Judges, let us make 
a close study of these figures before passing any hasty judgments. 
For New York, Boston and the whole Atlantic seaboard, condi- 
tions had improved and were continuing to improve. The 
Middle States, including our own region reported the same thing 
with the exception of a few large cities ; and, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, the only portions of our country where unemployment had 
been noticed during the past month, were the Western states. 
This is an encouraging fact as every wave of financial depression 
moves from East to West and passes off altogether when it has 
progressed across the country. 

The first Affirmative speaker in his constructive speech stated 
Detroit's unemployment as 160,000 and an example of unemploy- 
ment conditions. But this very report which the Affirmative re- 
lies on so much, states that the ntmaber of persons employed in 
Detroit has increased 34.7 per cent during the past month, and 
was continuing to increase. In Chattanooga, Tenn. the per- 
centage was 67.6 and proportionately in other industrial centers. 

In order to prove their statements of unemployment, the 
Affirmative has read to you several letters from railroad com- 
panies showing a decrease in passengers, and from steel compa- 
nies, which show a decrease in steel orders at a specific time, but 
this proves absolutely nothing as to the question under discussion. 
They have taken only isolated industries, and have absolutely dis- 
regarded those idustries which are increasing production by 
leaps and bounds. In answer to these letters, let me quote from 
Louis M. Marshall, of the Inter-Racial Council, who states on 
the floor of the Senate that America is facing an actual shortage 
of between four and five million workers. 

The first speaker of the Affirmative has stated tonight that the 
admission of immigrants will cause anarchy in our country, and 
therefore should be cut off. In answer, here is the statement of 
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W. S. Rossiter, noted economist, who writes in the Atlantic 
Monthly : "With fifty-five millions of unruffled native white stock 
and early assimilated additions, it is foolish to think that a few 
immigrants can disturb the placid deeps of a nation." 

We have been told by the Affirmative of the statement of the 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, that the immigrant we 
are receiving was not agricultural. Now, Gentlemen, we have 
here the absolute statement of THE Commissioner-General of 
Immigration, W. W. Husband, who states : "The immigrants we 
are now receiving are of the peasant class, and essentially farm- 
ers, who could do much toward occupying the unused land in this 
country." 

Because of the shortage of houses, the second speaker of the 
Affirmative has stated all European immigration should be sus- 
pended for two years. Now, Gentlemen, as long as the present 
shortage of labor and material exists there will also exist a 
shortage of houses. What we need are men who can and will 
build these houses. Only a few weeks ago, an Eastern contractor 
reported on the floor of Congress, that he was unable to obtain 
even loo men for a job of unskilled construction work, even 
though he offered them $8 per day. General R. T. Marshall, Gen- 
eral Manager of Associated General Contractors of America, 
states that there is a shortage of approximately 400,000 men in 
the building industry. Certainly we are not relieving the housing 
condition by excluding the laborers, so badly needed. 

E. T. Trigg, President of the National Federation of Con- 
struction Industries states : "The complete cessation of immigra- 
tion would relieve the country from an evil attendant upon the 
influx of undesirable citizens, but it would bring about an even 
greater shortage of labor than we experienced during the eighteen 
months of the war !" Surely we have no desire to return to such 
times as those. Authorities stated in a recent Literary Digest: 
"The turning away of unskilled labor to ease the groundless ap- 
prehensions of organized labor is not to be heard of. In addi- 
tion to unemployment the gentlemen of the Affirmative have put 
before you the typhus plague scare, as a reason for barring all 
Europeans for two years." 

Gentlemen, we know of no greater authority on the question 
of typhus tfian Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Health Commissioner at 
the port of New York and the man who first discovered a case 
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of it in the United States, who asserts : "I do not think that the 
circumstances as relating to typhus necessitate the complete pro- 
hibition of immigration for any period." 

Italy is helping us keep out the infected immigrant by refusing 
to transport thru her country persons from the infected regions 
of Europe, and other countries are also aiding in the war against 
it. The steamship companies are taking steps to prevent passage 
of fever suspects. And, Gentlemen, the Affirmative have over- 
looked, tonight, the fact that the President of the United States 
has the power to quarantine, at any time, portions of Europe 
which are plague-ridden, and prevent the spread to this country. 
Thus, if conditions are really as serious as the Affirmative would 
have you believe, they still do not warrant such a radical and 
stringent plan as the total prohibition of European immigration 
for an arbitrarily selected period of two years. 

THIRD NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Millard Joslin, Coe 

The argument of the Affirmative this evening has in the main 
centered around two issues, namely: 

We are unable to assimilate any more immigrants at the pres- 
ent time ; 

The present economic situation demands that we put a stop 
to all immigration at once. 

My Colleague, the first speaker, has taken up this question of 
assimilation in rebuttal and has pointed out that assimilation has 
nothing to do with the temporary prohibition of immigration. 
From the first, the Affirmative has proposed its plan only as a 
temporary solution and has not advocated it in any sense as a 
permanent solution. Yet, any argument from the standpoint of 
assimilation that is proposed in favor of a two year prohibition 
of immigration can be applied to the complete prc^ibition of im- 
migration for all time. In the short space of two years we cannot 
hope to change the character of the immigrant one bit, nor can 
we hope to change or educate the American character a great 
deal. 

Two years from now we will have to face the same problems 
in regard to assimilating the immigrant and Americanizing him 
as we are now facing. Only in one sense does the assimilation 
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argument have any bearing whatever upon the question we are 
discussing this evening. It might be contended that such a plan 
would give our legislators time to prepare some solution which 
could effectively meet the problem. But we have shown that Con- 
gress has just completed the most searching investigation ever 
made upon the subject of immigration. For eighteen months 
Congress has made investigations, prepared reports and sub- 
mitted questionnaires. The time to ACT has come. It may be 
strange but it is true that after such an investigation Congress 
has never even seriously considered such a proposition as is being 
advanced by the Affirmative this evening. Congress never 
deemed the matter of sufficient importance to bring such a plan 
to a vote. Instead it passed a measure which admits some 360,000 
immigrants during the next fifteen months. 

In two years we will have a new Congress coming into power 
just at the time we would desire final and constructive action 
were the proposed measure to become a law now. But the New 
Congress will know nothing about the problem of immigration 
and will have to proceed to make new investigations and pre- 
pare new reports at that time and all this work will have to be 
done over again for its benefit. The time is now ripe for action. 

Now, as to the second great .contention of the Affirmative. 
Is immigration responsible for our unemployment situation ? Are 
the immigrants coming in sufficient numbers to materially add to 
the problem? Now the Affirmative has pointed to the fact that 
we are receiving some 80,000 or 100,000 immigrants a month. 
That is true but it is not true that we are receiving an added 
80,000 or 100,000 every month to add to our unemployment situ- 
ation. Take the month of July, 1920, which is typical of the last 
few months of immigration. Eighty-three thousand persons 
came to the United States during that month. But of these 83,000, 
only 62,000 were immigrants. During the same period 27,000 emi- 
grants left this country for other lands. This makes the net in- 
crease 35,000. But 43 per cent of the immigrants come 
from other countries outside of Europe and the bill advocated 
by the Affirmative would not exclude these, so we will not in- 
clude them. This leaves 20,000 net increase by European immi- 
gration for the month. But during the fiscal year of 191 9- 1920 
only one out of fourteen immigrants was a male worker and 
when we apply this to the 20,000 we find that the net increase to 
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our male working population during the month of July was only 
1,500. There are some 30,000,000 male workers in the United 
States at present and the adding of the 1,500 is the same as add- 
ing one man to a group of 20,000. 

An attempt to alleviate our unen:4)loyment situation by shut- 
ting out^ll immigration for a period of two years is like carry- 
ing a lighted candle out into the sunlight, blowing out the candle 
and expecting that darkness will result. The question of unem- 
ployment and the two year prohibition of immigration are in no 
way related. 

Gentlemen, the argument of the Negative this evening has 
been this: We have shown that the present situation is not so 
serious as to warrant such a stringent emergency measure being 
passed ; That there is no particular virtue in a two year prohibi- 
tion of immigrants; That there is a positive need for immigrant 
workers; That such a step is an unjustified change in national 
policy, and; That the present situation calls for something more 
than a makeshift solution as advanced by the Affirmative. We 
should take immediate steps to formulate some constructive, in- 
telligent solution and have shown you that such a solution is 
possible and practicable. 
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CHAPTER m 

THE KANSAS COURT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

versus 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Resolved: That the several states should establish courts of in- 
dustrial relations similar to that of Kansas. 

This is a report of the debate between an Affirmative team 
representing the University of Texas and a Negative team repre- 
senting Columbia University, held at Columbia University, New 
York City, March 4, 1921. The decision was imanimous in favor 
of the Affirmative. The constructive speeches for both teams 
were secured thru the courtesy of Professor E. D. Shurter, 
Chairman of the Interscholastic League, University of Texas, and 
Mr. Julian Olney, Manager of Debating, Columbia University. 
A stenographic report was made of the rebuttal speeches. 
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BRIEF 

THE KANSAS COURT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Affirmative 
Introduction : 

A. The question is one of great importance. 

I. The very life of any nation depends upon its in- 
dustrial system. 

I. A court of industrial relations similar to that of Kansas 
is necessary. 

A. There exists a serious conflict between capital and 
labor. 

1. This conflict amounts to a war in which the rights 
of the innocent third party, the American public 
are violated. 

2. The present system of strikes and lockouts can not 
be continued. 

a. It ignores entirely the welfare of the public. 

B. Something must be done to protect the public. 

I. The Kansas court was bom of this necessity during 
the coal strike of 1919. 

a. This court has jurisdiction over those indus- 
tries which affect the supply of food, clothing 
and fuel. 

b. It is based on the principle of adjudication. 

c. It is elastic — it allows for voluntary arbitra- 
tion, negotiation, and conciliation, but when 
these fail disputes can be settled by the judg- 
ment of an impartial court. 

II. An industrial court similar to that of Kansas is funda- 
mentally sound and practicable. 
A. It is based upon the principle that the rights of the 

public must always be paramount to the rights of any 

class. 
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B. It would be fair to labor. 

1. It would provide for fair wages and for healthful 
and comfortable living conditions. 

2. It would preserve the right of collective bargaining. 

3. For the strike it would substitute a far more effec- 
tive weapon — an impartial court of justice. 

a. The rig^t of the worker to work would be pro- 
tected. 

C. It would be fair to capital. 

1. It would provide for a fair return on investments. 

2. It would restore the sacred rig^t of private prop- 
erty. 

D. It would protect the public 

1. It would assure production. 

2. It would result in stability of prices and industrial 
prosperity. 

3. It would prevent the strike. 

III. The Kansas court is based on the fundamental principles 
of natural justice. 

A. It is a natural expansion of and has become a part of 
our judiciary system. 

B. It guarantees, thru our courts, protection by law of all 
the interested parties, labor, capital and the public. 

Negative 

I. A court of industrial relations similar to the Kansas court 
would be economically impossible. 

A. It would apply to every phase of industry relating to 
food, fuel, clothing and transportation. 

I. Applied to eastern states like Massachusetts and 
Connecticut it would involve 75 per cent of the 
population and investments. 

B. It could be called to action on the slightest provocation. 

I. The law compels the court to act at the direction 
of the Attorney-General, at the appeal of an em- 
ployer, at the appeal of an employee, upon the peti- 
tion of any ten citizens, and at its own discretion* 

C. It would have to determine what is a fair wage, a fair 
profit and reasonable efficiency. 
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D. Any court would soon break down under such a weight. 

1. This i$ what has happened in Kansas. 

a. The alternative is a rigid control of all industry 
that fixes prices, hours of labor and profits. 

2. Industry would soon break down under such rigid 
control. 

a. The railroads did when government control 
was tried during the war. 

II. The Kansas court of industrial relations has not met with 
approval. 

A. It invades the property rights of the employer. 

B. Labor is opposed to its compulsory features. 

C. The public does not support it. 

III. A court of industrial relations similar to the Kansas court 
would be unenforceable. 

A. It can be enforced against capital but not against labor. 

1. In the case of a retroactive decision, labor cannot 
be made to pay back wages received. 

2. Labor will strike in the case of an unfavorable 
decision. 

a. People cannot be jailed by the thousands for 
refusing to obey the law. 

3. Employers will not long be satisfied with awards 
that cannot be collected. 

B. It attempts to maintain the status quo by law. 

I. Many struggles of labor for better living and 
working conditions would be considered inimicable 
to the existing order of things. 

C. It threatens the organization of labor. 

I. Union men can be discharged by employers at will, 
and replaced with non-union men. 

IV. The plan is undesirable for other reasons. 

A. It will not prevent strikes. 

I. The Kansas law failed to do so. 

a. Strike penalties could not be enforced. 

B. Compulsory arbitration has failed elsewhere. 
I. In Australia and New Zealand. 
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THE KANSAS COURT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

versus 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 
Judson C. Francis, Texas 

As representatives of the University of Texas it affords my 
colleague and myself sincere pleasure to meet the gentlemen of 
Columbia in this friendly contest tonight. This is the first time 
that representatives of Columbia and the University of Texas 
have met on the rostrum and it is our pleasure, on this occasion, 
to extend to the representatives of Columbia a most cordial invi- 
tation to be our guests next year at the Capital of the Lone Star 
State. 

The question ; "Resolved : That the several states should estab- 
lish industrial courts similar to that of Kansas," is one of tran- 
scendent importance for the very life of the nation depends upon 
its industrial system. The same industrial situation exists in 
Texas which prevails in New York. In fact, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border 
the American public is the innocent victim of an all-absorbing dis- 
pute between capital and labor, a dispute which threatens to de- 
stroy American institutions of government. The most casual 
glance reveals two fundamental facts: first, that there exists a 
serious conflict between capital and labor; second, that this con- 
flict between capital and labor is nothing more nor less than a 
war in which the rights of that innocent third party, the Amer- 
ican public, are violated. And so. Ladies and Gentlemen, we 
unhesitatingly condemn the present system of strikes and lock- 
outs in the necessary industries. We condemn it because it ig- 
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nores the welfare of the public. We believe that no man or 
group of men should be allowed to place their selfish interests 
above the rights of the public. Neither capital nor labor has the 
right to close the mines of this coimtry and allow the American 
people to freeze. It is because of such crimes as the Kansas 
coal strike of 1919, the Boston police strike, and the threatened 
railroad strike during the War that we condemn the present sys- 
tem. We agree with Woodrow Wilson when he said : "No group 
of citizens has the right to interrupt our national life." 

In view of the fact that the welfare of the public is threatened 
by this industrial war, I lay down this fundamental proposition, 
namely that something must be done to protect the public. Ac- 
cordingly, we propose that the several states establish courts 
similar to the Industrial Court of Kansas. Right here. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, allow me to tell you why this Industrial Court 
of Kansas was created. In December, 1919, the coal miners of 
Kansas declared a strike. In a short time not a pound of coal 
was produced in the prairie state of Kansas. Even the sick in 
the hospitals were deprived of fuel. Women and children every- 
where suffered frqm the lack of fuel. As a result of all this 
misery and suffering the supreme court of public opinion de- 
manded that something be done. The Kansas Legislature met 
in special session and created the Kansas Industrial Court, a 
court which was born of necessity. This Court has jurisdiction 
over those industries which affect the supply of food, clothing, 
and fuel. These industries, together with those public utilities 
which transport them, are charged with a public interest and are, 
therefore, declared to be subject to regulation by the public. 
This Court is based upon the principle of adjudication. It is 
composed of three men, appointed by the Governor with the con- 
sent of the Senate. Section three of the Act creating the Court 
states that its primary purpose is to preserve the public peace, 
protect the public health, and give to the public the uninterrupted 
production of the necessaries of life. Incidentally, please note 
that we are not offering an arbitrary, hard and fast method of 
solving industrial problems. On the contrary, our plan is an 
elastic one. It permits voluntary arbitration between the parties 
in dispute. It allows for negotiation and all the beautiful process 
of conciliation which the Second Industrial Conference provides ; 
but when arbitration, negotiation, and conciliation have all failed ; 
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in short, when the parties are unable to settle their differences 
then the dispute is settled by the judgment of an impartial court. 
If either party is dissatisfied with the Court's decisions, it may 
take an appeal to the Supreme Court. In other words, when a 
dispute between capital and labor threatens to interrupt produc- 
tion, when the welfare of women and children are endangered, 
when the very life of the nation is jeopardized, when the parties 
themselves are unable to agree, this Kansas Industrial Court steps 
in and says with equal force to both capital and labor: "Your 
private war involves the public safety. We, as representatives 
of the public, must settle your differences in the interest of the 
public because private rights must always be subordinate to the 
welfare of the public" 

The several states should establish courts similar to that of 
Kansas in the third place, because such courts would be fair to 
labor. Section seven of the Act provides for a minimum wage for 
labor. Section nine says : "that workers shall at all times receive 
a fair and a just wage and have healthful and moral surroundings 
while engaged in such labor." Section fourteen says : "The right 
of corporated and unincorporated unions or associations of work- 
ers to bargain collectively for their members is hereby recog- 
nized." Furthermore, this Court does not say to any man : "You 
shall not quit work." But if the worker wishes to continue work, 
then this Court protects him in exercising this right. No longer 
could the union force an individual to strike when he wanted to 
work. This Court does, however, refuse to allow labor to strike 
in the necessary industries. But the public has the right to take 
this weapon from labor because it threatens the welfare of the 
public. We agree with Vice-President Coolidge when he said: 
"There is no right to strike against the pubHc safety." But we 
have not left labor defenseless. We give to labor a far more 
effective weapon than the strike. We give to labor an impartial 
court of justice supported by all the power of this government. 
But I am not resting my case on the proposition as to what this 
Court will do for labor. The actual work of this Court proves 
beyond doubt that the condition of labor will be improved by the 
establishment of industrial courts. Out of the nineteen decisions 
rendered by this Kansas Court thirteen have granted wage in- 
creases to labor. Out of the fourteen decisions rendered in cases 
brought by organized labor, there has been but one appeal. 
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This Kansas Court gives to labor a square deal, but at the 
same time it says that labor shall not usurp the rights of the 
American public. We have all sympathized with labor in its 
heroic struggle for collective bargaining, shorter working hours, 
and better working conditions. We have sympathized with 
labor though it frequently resorted to violence in order to secure 
these reforms. But the question which today confronts the 
nation is whether the American form of government shall be 
destroyed in order to grant labor's demands. We usually smile 
when men speak of shaking the pillars of society but in 1914 we 
saw them shake, and in Russia we saw them crumble. We 
cannot evade the simple fact that the American Federation of 
Labor is today a radical organization based upon force and 
coercion. It stood behind the railway brotherhoods when they 
held their stop watches on Congress and threatened to paralyze 
the transportation of this country unless their demands were met. 
It defiantly tells the public that unless its terms are met 
within twenty-four hours society will be deprived of one of the 
necessaries of Hfe. It all amounts to this: If the friends of 
labor want justice for labor then the Kansas Industrial Court 
will meet with their approval. But if they want something more 
than justice for labor, if they want to make labor more power- 
ful than this government, then they will indeed be disappointed 
with this Kansas Court for the creation of this court shows 
that government is still supreme and capable of protecting its 
citizens. 

The several states should establish courts similar to that in 
Kansas in the fourth place, because such courts would be fair 
to capital. Section nine of the Act states that capital is entitled 
to a fair return on its investment. The employer's sacred right 
of private property would be restored. No longer would the 
employer be subject to the un-American weapon of the boycott 
because he happened to employ a non-union man. Neither 
would he be compelled to employ that other un-American weapon, 
the lockout, in order to safeguard his interests. Under this 
Court industry will be protected from the ravages of that instru- 
ment of destruction, the strike, which has so long threatened 
its very existence. 

In this discussion. Ladies and Gentlemen, I have shown, 
first, that there is, today, a serious conflict between capital and 
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labor. Secondly, I have shown that this situation is intolerable 
and must be remedied, because this conflict threatens the welfare 
of the public and may even threaten the very existence of society 
as it is organized today. Third, I have shown that a court for the 
adjudication of industrial disputes is fundamentally sound 
because it is based upon the principle that the rights of the 
public must always be paramount to the rights of any class. 
Finally, I have shown that industrial courts should be established 
in the several states because they are eminently fair both to 
labor and to capital. 

In conclusion let me remind you, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
in advocating industrial courts similar to that of Kansas we 
are simply defining, on the one hand, labor's rights and duties 
to the public; and, on the other hand, capital's rights and 
responsibilities to the public. We are opposed to capital ruling 
in this country, and we are opposed to labor ruling in this 
country. In short, we stand opposed to class domination. The 
bolsheviki idea in Russia is based on the rule of a class, namely 
the working class. If democracy means anything it means the 
rule of the majority without regard to class. The nearest 
approach we have to bolshevism in the United States is direct 
action brought to bear on the public by a class either through 
the strike, the lockout, or monopolistic profiteering. I tell you, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, in all earnestness and sincerity if we go 
much further towards the nameless horrors of class domination 
through violence and direct action then we can write above 
the portals of this Republic the words of the immortal Dante 
inscribed above the gates of purgatory, "Abandon hope, ye who 
enter here." 

FIRST NEGATIVE 

H. S. Williamson, Columbia 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It would seem hardly necessary to 
remind the gentlemen of the Affirmative that we are fully con- 
scious and sincerely regretful of the anarchic state of industrial 
relations in the United States today. We, as earnestly as they, 
would welcome a way out. Mere pleas on their part for law 
and order, while interesting and commendable, are irrelevant. 
The issue purely and simply is, is the Kansas plan the way out? 
will it preserve taw and order? is it a logical and practicable 
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solution of our industrial problem? In short, is it in the public 
interest? Our answer to all of these questions is an emphatic 
negative, — ^not because we are friends of industrial war, not 
because we are obstructionists, not, we hope, because we are 
short-sighted. We believe that a plan for the adjustment and 
adjudication of industrial disputes should be based upon certain 
fundamental principles, each of which is flagrantly violated by 
the Kansas plan. What those fundamental principles are will 
be indicated by our next speaker. 

An examination of the Kansas plan shows that it is not in 
the public interest because under our present industrial organ- 
ization the plan cannot be enforced; and if, perchance, the plan 
could be imposed, enforcement would involve abandonment of 
our present industrial organization. As first speaker I will show 
you that the Kansas plan is an economic impossibility by first 
examing the machinery, determining where it is to apply, when 
it is to act and what it has to do. Then I will set the machinery 
in motion and let you watch the economic results of its 
operation. These results are not what would happen under the 
plan, but what has already happened in Kansas. 

Section one provides for a court of three men appointed by 
the Governor. These men are the machinery. Section three 
applies the law first to the manufacture and preparation of 
food in any stage of the process. That was to reach the mill 
operators in Kansas; but adopted by the several states it means 
much more, for instance, corn products, rice, fruit, etc., from 
the time they are harvested until they are sold across the 
counter. Next, it applies to the manufacturing of clothing, 
whereby in any stage of the process natural products are being 
converted either partially or wholly from their natural state to 
a condition to be used as clothing and wearing apparel. That 
was to reach the 416 clothing workers of Kansas, but taken east 
it involves millions of dollars and millions of workers ($538»S93»2i9 
worth of clothing products per annum in New York and 
$236,025,615 of boots and shoes in Massachusetts), the greatest 
looms and mills of the country, the tailoring shops of New 
York and the boots and shoes of Massachusetts. Taken south 
it means cotton from the time it is baled until it becomes a 
bolt of cloth. To the northwest it means the fur trade. To the 
Montana, Colorado, and California areas it means wool from 
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the back of the sheep until the last button is sewed on the suit. 
Next the court's control is extended to the production of 
fuel whether for domestic, export or use in transportation. That 
was aimed at a handful of coal miners in the surface mines of 
two southeast counties in Kansas; but if adopted by the several 
states it means the great coal fields of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, and it means every phase of oil production in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and California. Finally the law applies to 
railroads and public utilities. In other words don't be led to 
think for a moment that the proposition we are considering 
tonight applies only to absolute necessities like our railroads, but 
remember that this court is to regulate every phase of every 
important industry in the country. It involves every laborer, 
manufacturing producer, wholesaler ai^d retailer. Its scope 
appears limited in an agricultural state like Kansas where only 
4 per cent of the population is concerned in industry. But 
we are considering its application in industrial states like Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts where according to the United States 
census of manufacturing it would directly involve 75 per cent 
of the state's population and investment. 

The court is the madiinery and its field of operation is 
every phase of industry relating to food, fuel, clothing and 
transportation. Now let us clear up this matter of the court 
interfering only when the public faces actual hardships as a 
result of industrial strife. Really when does this court make 
the decisions for industry? Section seven compels the court 
to act It the direction of the Attorney-General, at the appeal of 
an employer, at the appeal of an employee, upon the petition of 
any ten citizens, and finally any time at its own discretion. In 
short at the slightest provocation the court must say the final 
word in industrial matters. Next when it acts, what is it sup- 
posed to do? Sections eig^t and nine provide that the court 
shall determine in industry what constitutes a fair wage, a fair 
profit, and reasonable efficiency and continuity of service, and, 
that if the court so directs, the state is to assume control and 
operation of any or all of the industries within its jurisdiction. 

We now have all the elements for our economic experiment. 
The machinery is a court; their jurisdiction is every industry 
worthy of the name ; their guiding principle is compulsion ; they 
are to act at the slightest provocation; they are to determine 
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what constitutes a fair wage, a fair profit and reasonable effi- 
ciency. We are not surprised that diose who urge this step try 
to avoid its drastic implications, but these elements are not 
debatable matters; they are written right here in the Kansas 
law. Now for the economical possibilities of the law's oper- 
ation. Let us put the court to work fixing wages and watch 
results. A mine operator has an investment of a hundred 
thousand dollars. He employs 200 men at $4.00 a day. The 
men appeal to the court for a raise in wages. They are granted 
a raise of 50 cents. Two hundred men at 50 cents increases the 
cost of production a hundred dollars a day. Of course, the 
operator does not intend to lose this money for he has been 
assured a fair return and so he appeals to the court. The 
court says to raise th^ price of coal and meet the increased 
cost of production. In deciding that $4.50 was a fair wage the 
court had to decide on a new price for coal. Now suppose ten 
citizens complain because the price of coal is too high. The 
operator tells the court he can't charge any less and pay his 
men $4-50. But the citizens says if the mine were run more 
efficiently you could do it. The court must then determine 
what constitutes reasonable efficiency. It was compelled to 
determine reasonable efficiency and a fair profit and fix a fair 
price. Wages! profits! prices! Now this is not only a logical 
deduction, but the law specifically provides in Sections eight 
and nine that the court is empowered to set standards of wages, 
to determine return of capital, and establish standards of effi- 
ciency. The settlement of wages under such a system is likely 
to be easy at first. Economists tell us the tendency is to increase 
them slightly at the outset. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that thus far in Kansas in matters involving wages the decision 
of the court has been to grant a slight increase. But as time 
goes on the workmen in the community become accustomed 
to the new scale and it is then certain the worker will ask for 
more, and then for more and still more until the court is com- 
pelled to consider how far it can go. Where stop? What is a fair 
wage? As with the mine operator that question cannot be 
settled without determining what is a fair return to capital, in 
other words, a fair profit. In order to tell the employee what 
is a fair wage and to tell the employer what is a fair profit, 
the court must determine a standard of efficiency and fix a 
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fair price for the product. There are many factors that enter 
into the fixing of wages, profits and prices, such as market 
conditions, the supply of labor and capital, the cost of living 
and the standard of living. These factors are constantly chang- 
ing and in our present industrial organization they effect wages, 
prices and profits almost immediately and automatically. But 
when a court must meet these changes and can be compelled 
to act on the slightest provocation it is certain that regulation 
will be an endless task. To maintain the delicate balance 
between these factors of industry the court is driven round a 
vicious circle. Wages, profits, prices. Faced with the compli- 
cated conditions in our industrial states maintaining this balance 
through court action becomes an economic impossibility. To do it 
you would have to have experts in every industry, watching every 
fluctuation, every advance in efficiency, every change in the 
produce market. You would have to get almost daily decisions 
in every phase of business in the state. The court would be 
completely snowed under. Now there is just one way to avoid 
this endless process, and, since Kansas started to operate the 
law, she has been forced to fall back on it : she has done what the 
Affirmative is doing tonight, adopted a revolutionary definition 
of a public utility; she has put railroads and every i^ase of 
industry under the same head. Then apply to food, fuel and 
clothing the same methods we use in transportation, rigid con- 
trol, standardization of service and fixed rates, wages and hours. 
For instance, in order to avoid the necessity for constant 
regulation in the flour mills as a result of the most recent case 
of the state against the mill operators, the court has appointed 
a committee of three to determine what wages, profits and 
prices shall prevail throughout the state in that industry. The 
attitude of this sort of regulation toward industry is vastly 
different from anything we have today. To be sure we tell 
the employer he can't work women and children for twelve or 
sixteen hours. We tell him if workmen are killed or injured 
because of his negligence he will be held liable. We tell the 
worker he is not to destroy property when he strikes nor 
prevent other men from working. But the Kansas plan does not 
content itself with defining the limits within which competition 
shall work— it supplants competition. Wages, interests, profits 
are no longer to be determined by the bargaining power of the 
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employer and the employee. They are to be settled by public 
authority and that involves settlement by public authority of 
the distribution of wealth. This fundamental problem may be 
disguised or postponed, but sooner or later it must be faced. 
The nearest approach to this plan has been the government 
regulation of railroads. Here the complete control of transpor- 
tation is in the hands of a few. The Federal government has 
rightly interfered in this monopoly of an essential industry 
and assured us continuous service. Its rigid control has lead to 
familiar results. 

I want to elaborate on these results in a concrete way. We 
gladly pay this price. Understand the Negative supports such 
action in regard to railroads. But we refuse to accept respon- 
sibility of applying it to every phase of industry. The Affirm- 
ative have met the dilema we must all face when we consider 
the economic implications of the Kansas solution of industrial 
strife. The vicious circle on the one hand, the standardization 
<m the other. You may attempt the impossible by substituting 
a court for economic laws and embark on endless, inadequate 
regulation and start round the vicious circle of wages, prices, 
profits. Or, to avoid the futility of this effort, do in industry 
what we have done on the railroads, do what they are doing 
today in Kansas, establish rigid control, tell the employer what 
wages he is to pay, what hours the men are to work and what 
his profits shall be. In short, fix the basis on which the mill 
operators are to run and then guarantee results. 

In conclusion we have shown you that without such control 
the Kansas plan is an economic impossibility. We are offered a 
solution for our industrial problem which on the one hand is 
impossible and on the other calls for rigid control which will 
inevitably affect industry as it has affected our railroads. Which 
do you Gentlemen choose? 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
Jack B. Blalock, Texas 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : The Kansas Court 
has for its primary purpose the protection of the public, pro- 
tection from the countless hardships imposed upon it by indus- 
trial warfare, protection from a recurrence of the coal strike 
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which left a nation freezing in the severe cold of the winter of 
1919; protection from the dock strikes of New York and Gal- 
veston; protection from the threatened revolution at Seattle; 
protection from ^e police strike at Boston; protection from 
hundreds of other strikes, which you have uppermost in your 
mind tonight, because you were the one who suffered. 

If this court did nothing more than assure continuity of 
production, it would be justified, because hand in hand with 
assured production comes stability of prices and industrial pros- 
perity. Who among you here tonight is not affected by the 
trend of prices? The law of supply as counterbalancing demand 
is given an opportunity to function normally, and tmless the 
economic theories of men who know, have come to naught, the 
effect on prices will be desirable. And the Kansas Court does 
assure production, because in Section six of the Act we find these 
words: "It is hereby declared to be necessary for the public 
peace, health and general welfare, that the industries herein 
specified shall be operated with reasonable continuity and effi- 
ciency, in order that the people of this state may live in peace 
and security and be supplied with the necessaries of life." And 
in Section seven we find provision for the enforcement of that 
clause. 

In other words, Ladies and Gentlemen, this court says to 
capital, you shall operate your business as continuously as its 
nature will permit, to the end that the public will not suffer for 
the necessities which you produce; and it says to labor, you 
shall not place your individual interest above the right of the 
public to live. For this reason we see that the public is benefitted 
and a serious defect in the present system is remedied. 

As my colleague has pointed out, we are told by those who 
seek to defeat this court that we have taken away from labor, 
the only weapon it had in its right to strike. We concur in 
the statement that this court will prevent strikes, and consider 
this an admission of its successful efficiency. But in taking 
away this un-American right to strike, the principles of justice 
have been preserved, because we have given labor a more 
effective weapon, which guarantees justice without endangering 
the safety of the public, and that weapon is the all-powerful 
arm of the law. 

In 1919 the United States suffered from 3253 strikes a loss in 
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money of two billion, one hundred million dollars. Labor lost 
in wages $800,000,000 and capital lost a total of $1,300,000,000. 
But paramount to all of this comes the loss to the general public, 
in lives and suffering, of which an estimate is impossible. In 
the face of these facts do you wonder that the enactment of 
Section seventeen of the Act, which reads as follows, was found 
necessary: "It shall be unlawful for any individual to conspire 
with other persons to quit their employment, . . . for the pur- 
pose, of . . . suspending the operation of any of the indus- 
tries . . . governed by this act." It is this provision which 
the heads of the labor trust object to, because it takes away the 
right to strike, but in Section seven, the laborer is given recourse 
to a fair and just court, to which he may submit his grievance, 
and be assured of a speedy and equitable adjudication of the 
complaint. 

No longer will a few thousand workers have the power to 
freeze a nation, to paralyze the transportation facilities of the 
country, in order that they may be granted a few more cents per 
hour for their work; no longer will the heads of essential indus- 
try be able to close the gates of that industry, because of a 
selfish squabble for private gain. Nor will such action be neces- 
sary, because, adjudication and reason have supplanted un- 
restrained force, and that innocent third party, the public, is 
protected from the fatal effect of random shots. 

It is an outstanding fact that in the recent campaign, both 
the Republican and Democratic platforms went on record as 
being opposed to any "organized interruption of service neces- 
sary to the lives, health and welfare of the people." This is 
exactly what the Kansas Court makes impossible, and necessarily 
so, because of the division of labor and complexity of our 
industrial system. A strike in one industry must of necessity 
affect numerous others, because the one is dependent upon the 
other. Thus we see that the public is again made the victim of 
private warfare. 

The Kansas Court in the case of: "The Electric Ry. Em- 
ployees vs. The Joplin and Pittsburg Ry. Co.," decided April 
23, 1920, prevented a threatened strike and rendered a satisfactory 
decision to the contending parties. Such has been the result 
of practically every case in its experience. In this way order 
was preserved, a strike averted, money, time and property saved, 
both to the laborers and the employers, and the public protected 
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from the inevitable inconvenience and suffering, which would 
have followed. Surely such a record is commendable. 

Thus we see that this court is the caretaker of the public, 
because it assures production, stabilizes prices and prevents the 
strike, one of the most destructive agencies of lawlessness with 
which we have to contend today. 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, there is another reason why the 
Kansas Court is sound, expedient, desirable, and should be 
adopted, and that is because it is based upon the fundamental 
principles of natural justice. 

The Kansas Court is no new thing; it is an ancient instru- 
ment of government with which every one in this audience is 
thoroughly familiar. To study the Kansas law is but to study 
the principles of jurisprudence that pervade every country. The 
Great Jewish Nation received its common law from Sinai, sup- 
plemented by Moses from the customs of Egypt; Greece had 
its common law and law-givers; Rome her "Civile Jus" and 
Equity; England her courts of law and chancery, and profiting 
by the mistakes and examples of those who have gone before 
America builded her system of law and equity jurisprudence, 
and now the Kansas Court has become a part of that system, 
modelled after the Supreme Court of the land. Its creation is 
merely a step forward, a part of the evolution, new, only to the 
extent that our jurisprudence has expanded to embrace an eco- 
nomic condition that did not exist, when the law was in its 
making. 

Before I go further let me tell you, that the man who attempts 
to tear down the Kansas Court must first attack and reduce to 
nothingness our present system of law and equity jurisprudence. 
Our system of jurisprudence is one of America's greatest con- 
tributions to the civilized world, and the Kansas Court is a 
part of that system. If for no other reason, that is why it will 
work and work successfully. 

The American people long ago recognized the principle that 
"might does not make right," because under that discarded relic 
of the past, which is analogous to the present system, only the 
more powerful could hope to win, without regard for justice. 
I ask you, when a difference arises between individuals, where 
is it taken for settlement? To a court of competent jurisdiction. 
Then why when an industrial difference arises between organiza- 
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tions, should it not be taken to a court of competent jurisdiction, 
empowered to hear, determine, and decide. There a decision will 
be rendered, and the court will be backed by the authority to 
enforce that decision. Properly, that will entail sacrifices of 
what has heretofore been known as individual rights, but do 
not you and I sacrifice certain so called "rights" when we go 
into a court of law? Do not we sacrifice the right to take a 
gun and go out and settle the controversy in a "clash of arms?" 
But we know that that is as it should be, because "in a clash of 
arms, the law is silent," and civilization goes back to the dark 
ages instead of forward. 

And as we so often have occasion to hark back to the wisdom 
of the past, let us remember that it was the immortal Lincoln 
who said; 

"Let reverence for the law be breathed by every American 
Mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let it be 
written in primers, spelling books, and almanacs; let it be 
preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in the legislative halls, and 
enforced in the courts of justice." 

In short, we believe that reverence for the law, and the rule 
of the majority, should be made the political religion of the 
nation. 

And now. Ladies and Gentlemen, it has been my purpose, in 
this discussion to prove to you just three things: 

First: That the Kansas Court has arisen as a "doctrine of 
paramount necessity." 

Second: That the Kansas Court will protect the public, yes» 
has protected the people of Kansas — ^because it assures produc- 
tion, guarantees stability of prices, and prevents strikes in the 
essential industries — and. 

Third : That the Kansas Court is based upon the fundamental 
principles of natural justice, because it is a natural expansion of, 
and has become a part of our judiciary, and because it guaran- 
tees, thru our courts, protection by law, of all the interested 
parties, labor, capital and the public. 

But before concluding, Ladies and Gentlemen, the Affirmative 
wish to propound to the gentlemen of the Negative, three ques- 
tions. We believe that these questions are fundamental. We 
believe that everything that has been said, here tonight, yes 
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everydiing that will be said, is in explanation of these three 
questions. They are the very nucleus of this discussion, and 
we trust the gentlemen will answer them, if they find it con- 
venient to do so. 

First: Do you join with us in our condemnation of the 
present system of strikes and lockouts in the essential industries ? 

Second: Does the Kansas Court prevent voluntary arbitra- 
tion? Does it interfere with profit sharing? Does it in any way 
conflict with any other scheme of industrial reform? If so 
how? and, 

Third: If a dispute between capital and labor results in a 
strike which deprives the public of the necessaries of life, has 
the public the right to protect its interests? If so, in what 
better way can the public protect itself, than by courts similar 
to that of Kansas? 

SECOND NEGATIVE 
W. L. Johnson, Columbia 

Gentlemen: My colleague has shown you that the Kansas 
plan lacks the support of the public; that the employer finds it 
invades his property rights, and labor is unalterably opposed to 
its compulsion; that without the support of these three groups 
the plan is impractical; that the operation of the law brings 
about undesirable economic results. 

I propose to show you definite practical reasons why the 
Kansas plan is unenforceable. 

Section twenty-three provides that the awards of the Indus- 
trial Court shall be binding upon both parties, and that all 
changes in wages shall be retroactive. 

In the event of a wage dispute the court makes an award 
in favor of labor, stating that the employer shall pay an increase 
in wages beginning from the time the dispute arose. Insofar 
as the employer is financially responsible the decision of the 
court can be enforced and labor can collect the back wages. 

On the other hand, if the award favors the employer and 
labor is ordered to make a refund of wages, failure to do so 
makes the laborer guilty of crime. As a practical matter labor 
usually exists upon a very scant margin of wages over the 
cost of living. By the time the award is made labor will long 
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since have spent the money. In addition to permanently cutting 
down the amount of wages, the court's decision further dimin- 
ishes these wages by ordering a refund. How can laborers be 
compelled to refund back wages or made to submit to a wage de- 
crease? We question the ability of any court an3rwhere to compel 
labor to make a refund of wages long since spent. 

Labor will not only refuse to make a refund but will strike 
in the face of a decision against it. Suppose, as in Kansas, 
twelve thousand men quit work despite the law, what do the 
gentlemen of the Affirmative propose to do about collecting 
the back wages? Will they put them all in jail; will they attach 
their household goods; what will they do? 

The gentlemen of the Affirmative are defending a retroactive 
wage award that can be enforced against capital but not against 
labor. A law so easily evaded by labor as this can not be 
effective. An employer will never be satisfied with an award in 
his favor which can not be collected. This law by its one 
way operation adds cause for further friction. 

In the second place the Kansas plan is tmenforceable because 
it attempts to ntiaintain the status quo by law. 

The Industrial Court will give the workmen "fairness and 
justice" as understood by the court. The judges will be spokes- 
men for things as they are. They will be appointed to their 
position by the powers that be. The judges will represent the 
accepted moralities : it is not their business to be pioneers in the 
search for new conceptions of justice. 

The labor movement is part of a profound and fundamental 
struggle ages old— the upward struggle of the masses. There 
never has been a time in the whole history of that struggle that 
the vanguard was not challenging accepted ethical standards. 
There never has been a time when a court, its personnel made 
up *of r^resentative members of the dominant group, would 
not have ruled against these challengers. 

When serfdom was the natural state, an industrial court 
would doubtless have granted many reforms if they did not call 
into question Ae status of the serf. It was only one hundred 
and fourteen years ago that a judge in Philadelphia, presiding 
at a trial of workmen who had combined to improve their 
condition, instructed Ae jury that "a combination of workmen 
to raise wages may be considered from a twofold point of 
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view; one is to benefit themselves; the other is to injure those 
who do not join the society. The rule of law condemns both." 
The jury found the defendants guilty of a combination to raise 
wages. 

Slavery and serfdom are things of the past. The right of 
collective bargaining, of combinations in labor unions are now 
recognized. When these questions were being fought over, 
court decisions were the expression of the conception of justice 
and fairness of the time. Those who led the fight were enemies 
of the social order. Regardless of our attitude toward the labor 
movement, can anyone say that labor has now arrived at that 
state to which it is to be forever assigned? 

In the third place the Kansas plan is unenforceable because 
it threatens labor's organization. The struggle between capital 
and labor over the distribution of the profits of industry is in- 
evitable and bound to continue; but it is by no means the only 
cause for industrial disputes. The majority of strikes are caused 
by labor and capital trying to strengthen their organization at 
the expense of the other. 

Under the Kansas law an employer can discharge a workman 
for union membership. If an employer finds that union men are 
proving troublesome he can discharge them and replace them 
with non-union men. Under normal conditions the other union 
workers would strike in protest. The Kansas law says the men 
may not strike, and yet the Kansas court can do nothing to pre- 
vent employers for discharging union workers. The decisions 
of the Kansas court have the force of law. Kansas once passed 
a law making it illegal to discharge a man for union membership. 
In the case of Coppage vs. Kansas the United States Supreme 
Court declared that law unconstitutional. Surely they must be 
guided by that decision in future cases involving the same point. 
Can we reasonably expect employees to abide by such an unfair 
provision? 

These provisions have already made themselves felt in Kan- 
sas. While the Kansas court was sitting in Pittsburg (center of 
the coal mining district) twelve thousand miners went on strike 
in defiance of the law. After numerous threats had failed to 
make the miners return to work, Governor Allen said, "Kansas 
is going to be patient with the coal miners until they return to 
their right senses." Is that enforcing the law? There was nothing 
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else for the Governor to do. Had he attempted to arrest the 
men and enforce the law it would have meant civil war. Had 
the law been rigidly enforced it would have meant twelve thous- 
and one-year jail sentences and $6,000,000 in fines for that one 
strike. Is that the price we must pay for industrial peace under 
the Kansas law? 

Last month four hundred miners went on strike because an 
employer refused to grant an increase in wages to a mesh man. 
The miners struck, were out two weeks and went back only when 
the increase in wages was granted. The law said strikes are 
illegal; yet no effort was made to punish these four hundred 
miners. 

Since the passage of this law there have been more strikes 
in basic industries than ever before in the history of Kansas. 

We challenge the Affirmative to show us a single instance 
where the strike penalties have ever been enforced against any 
large number of men. If the Kansas law declares all strikes il- 
legal and yet permits flagrant violations, wherein is it enforce- 
able? 

We oppose the adoption of this law unless it can be strictly 
enforced and prevent all strikes. If it fails to do this we will 
have the same situation as they have in Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

Compulsory arbitration is not a new idea. It has been in 
operation in Australasia for over twenty years. They too decid- 
ed to do away with strikes by declaring them illegal. Here is 
what happened. The Bulletin of Labor Statistics for Australia 
and New Zealand shows the following illegal strikes and scores 
more like them. 

In 1906 a strike on the tramways in Auckland occurred; 1907 
brought a large strike among the slaughtermen; in 1908 the coal 
miners went out; and in the same year the motormen and con- 
ductors in Auckland and the bakers in Wellington quit. Labor 
reports for New Zealand in 1908 showed twenty-three strikes 
affecting 2,389 men : since then strikes have increased in number 
and scope. 

Herbert Hoover before the Committee of Education and La- 
bor of the United States Senate said, "So far as I can see today, 
there is no reason why the Kansas plan will not run the same 
course as in Australia where the amount of strikes and disloca- 
tion was as great under these laws as without them." 
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In conclusion, we have shown that this plan has no place in 
our industrial system because it engenders the opposition of all 
three parties; second because the results of its operation are 
economically undesirable; third because its principle is unen- 
forceable since the retroactive wage awards are unenforceable, 
since it attempts to maintain the status quo by law and drives 
workers to industrial sabotage or open strike, and since it en- 
ables employers to discharge union workers. We have shown 
that the law has actually failed in enforcement in Kansas 
during the past year and in New Zealand and Australia for 
over twenty years. Therefore we submit that the several states 
should not establish industrial courts similar to those of Kansas. 
We object to the Kansas plan because any solution which is to be 
generally applied is a matter for Federal and not state action. 
We submit that regulation in industry of the nature and scope 
provided in the Kansas plan is a radical departure; at best it 
is an experiment: and that the principle of compulsion back of 
the law is unenforceable. 

Our interpretation of the Kansas plan has been endorsed by 
the experience of industrial districts, by national authorities, by 
the employers and by the employees. 

Here rests the case. Honorable Judges; you must make the 
choice. 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
Judson C. Francis, Texas 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The gentlemen of the Opposition 
have indulged in a series of assertions unsupported by facts. 
The gentleman who has just left the platform has told you that 
this Kansas Industrial Court is impractical, that it cannot work. 
He has made this assertion in the face of the fact that more 
coal has been produced in the Kansas mines in the last three 
months than during any other similar period of the entire history 
of the Kansas mines. Ladies and Gentlemen, he made this 
assertion in the face of the further fact that when it was sub- 
mitted to the people in Kansas there was not one single man 
who voted against this Kansas law returned to the Legislature. 

And then the gentleman has said that this Kansas law is 
unfair to labor. Ladies and Gentlemen, I have here a copy of 
the Act creating this Kansas Industrial Law, and I challenge the 
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gentlemen of the Opposition to cite one single section, one 
word, yes, one syllable in this entire Act which is unfair to labor. 
And the gentleman seems to overlook the fact that in the case 
of the employees versus the Joplin Railway Co., the case 
which was brought up by W. E. Freeman, President of the 
Kansas American Federation of labor; in that case the court 
went on record and said that the employees' right to a fair 
wage is superior to capital's right to a fair return upon its 
investment 

Now, the gentleman has stated that this Kansas court gives 
to the public the authority to control the distribution of wealth. 
He is making the charge, in other words, that this Kansas court 
is Socialistic. Why, Ladies and Gentlemen, it has reached a 
point that when any reform is proposed, its opponents call it 
Socialistic in order to give them time to think up a real objection. 
(Laughter). This charge can be labelled "Standard Objection 
No. i" an objection suited for all occasions. (Laughter). 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the fact is that this Kansas court is 
ABSOLUTELY opposed to Socialism. It preserves the present 
law. It says that the employers* right to a fair return on their 
investment is preserved. Why, Socialism is a relative term. No- 
body exactly knows what it does mean. But this Kansas court 
does preserve the employers as a class. It does preserve the right 
of private property. 

Now, Ladies and Grentlemen, just one little point that I 
wish to mention. The gentleman has said that in no other state 
of this country has the Kansas industrial court been adopted. 
It is just a small point, but I wish to mention that in Nebraska 
the people voted on a four-to-one vote that a court similar to 
that established in Kansas be set up in that state. 

Now, the gentleman has mentioned Section twenty-three 
as to the retroactive feature. Ladies and Gentlemen, that is 
a trivial objection, obviously so, from the wording of this 
question. Why, this defect can easily be cured. And then 
it seems to me, also, that the gentleman is in a strange position. 
His colleague comes up and eloquently defends labor, and then 
he comes up and says, "Ah, but capital won't be able to collect 
these back wages from labor." 

' Ladies and (Gentlemen, this debate has assumed the pro- 
portions of a paradox. The Affirmative says, "There is a 
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definite, certain evil in Ae present industrial system." "Correct," 
says the Negative. The Affirmative says, "This conflict between 
capital and labor threatens Ae welfare of the public." "Correct." 
says the Negative. The Affirmative, says, "This situation is 
intolerable and must be remedied." "Absolutely so," says the 
Negative. (Laughter). The Affirmative then comes up and 
says, "The thing to do is to establish a system of industrial 
relations courts similar to that of Kansas." "Oh, no," says the 
Negative. "The wording of the question forbids." 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this question of the industrial court 
is a fair proposition, and when you are moved by the eloquent 
words of the gentlemen of the Opposition, ask yourself this 
question: Is it possible that this Kansas industrial court will 
remedy all industrial ills — ^that it will make strikes and lockouts 
absolutely impossible in the basic industries? Your answer 
will be. No! It is only necessary that this Kansas industrial 
court lessen our industrial ills, that strikes and lockouts be so 
diminished in number and ultimately become so abnormal that 
we will look upon them in tiie same regard as we today look 
upon a thief who violates the law. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, the gentleman has offered and 
spoken of a system of voluntary arbitration. In all sincerity, 
in all courtesy, I challenge the gentlemen of the Opposition 
to show how Ais Kansas court in any way interferes with 
voluntary arbitration. The parties, capital and labor, can come 
together and arbitrate, but if they are unable to agree, then the 
Kansas court steps in and settles the dispute in the interest of 
the public. Ladies and Gentlemen, the situation is this: the 
Kansas industrial court ensures stability, it affords a judicial 
authority to appeal to, it constitutes an alternative to industrial 
anarchy, and it substitutes reason and justice for force and 
violence. I thank you. 

FIRST NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
H. S. Williamson, Columbia 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
We have been asked a great many questions here tonight, and 
we have been challenged a number of times. Now, I am 
thoroughly aware of the fact that we are trying to ask the ques- 
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tions here, and you Gentlemen are trying to answer them. We 
should like to have you answer our questions. If you can answer 
them satisfactorily, you establish your claim in the eyes of this 
audience. 

But just to be agreeable here is the first question: "Do 
you join with us that this serious condition exists?" We have 
admitted that twice, and I gladly admit it again. "Does the 
Kansas court prevent volimtary arbitration?" "Does it conflict 
with anything that we have in our present system?" I devoted 
my entire speech to an economic interpretation of this plan, found 
I was supported in my contention by labor, by the employers, 
and by national authorities, that it does conflict widely with our 
present system. 

"Has the public a right to protect its interests?" Certainly. 
What we are questioning tonight is this particular method of 
the public for protecting its interests. 

I want to take up one statement in regard to the Nebraska 
four-to-one vote to establish this court. If I understand it cor- 
rectly, Nebraska does not have this court, but Nebraska did pass 
an amendment permitting such a court to be declared constitu- 
tional should the people elect to pass the amendment providing 
for the court 

Now we have indicated that we believe that any solution to be 
generally appUed throughout this country should be a matter for 
Federal and not state action. And we asked the gentlemen to 
apply the law in a place like New York Harbor. Then our posi- 
tion will be clear. 

Now I have pointed out the economic implication o£ this law. 

The gentlemen say this is to be a weapon of last resort only 
to be used when people face starvation, only to be used when the 
state must protect the lives and property of its citizens. This 
court might work very well in Kansas. But take an industrial 
state like New York. When does it operate? At any time the 
Governor directs, at any time the Attorney-General directs, at 
any time an employer appeals to it, at any time an employee ap- 
peals to it. Bring that to New York State where they have more 
industrial establishments, where they have more manufacturing 
plants than there are industrial workers in Kansas, and I submit 
to you. Gentlemen, if the question is not an entirely different 
thing. The industrial problems in Texas and in Kansas are all 
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the same, according to these gentlemen, as the problems in New 
York. We find them to be quite different. Bring that plan to 
New York, and when will the state interfere? When wages are 
high. Capital appeals to a court for a reduction in wages; but 
when wages are low, the laborer appeals for a raise. When 
prices are high, ten citizens register a kick and appeal to the court. 
It must act. It is unavoidable. This interference leads to this 
vicious circle and it leads to government regulation, and even- 
tually subsidy. On the other hand, take a manufacturer of shoes, 
employing one hundred men. He pays them $3.00 a day. The 
men appeal for a raise of wages and are granted an increase of 
50c a day. The employer immediately tacks on the price of 50c 
to those shoes. Alright, the laborer wears out his shoes, he 
goes to the court and wants more wages to meet the demand. 
He needs a new pair of shoes. And so it goes, raise wages, 
raise prices, around and around endlessly. On the other hand, 
you can avoid that vicious circle by adopting the same attitude 
toward industry in general that we have adopted toward trans- 
portation. Establish a system of government control. 

Now, that is the stand the Affirmative has taken. That is 
the way it has avoided this vicious circle. It absolutely revolu- 
tionizes our system. It is not a question of, "Shall we solve these 
problems?" It is a question of "How shall we solve them?" Its 
economic implications exist, and labor tells us so, capital tells 
us so, public authorities tell us so. I thank you. 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVK REBUTTAL 
Jack B. Blalock, Texas 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Now let us indnlge in a view of the 
Affirmative's position with reference to its own case. I believe 
that it is the Affirmative's position to come here tonight and give 
you facts as they have been given to the public through our only 
meeting, and that is the present one. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, the gentleman who has just left 
the floor made the statement that this was a constitutional amend- 
ment which made it optional for the legislature to establish this 
court in Nebraska. Here is what it says: "The constitutional 
convention of Nebraska wrote into its proposals and amendments, 
making it mandatory upon the legislature to create an industrial 
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court in that state similar to that of Kansas. A hot campaign 
ensued, the American Federation of Labor got busy, but after 
a full discussion the people of Nebraska voted four-to-one in 
favor of the law." Those are the facts, as they are given in 
the press. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, the gentleman who has just left 
the floor made the inference that this law was unconstitutional. 
He did not come out and tell you it was, because he does not 
know, and he knows that it is a mere assertion, that it is a trivial 
objection, and that each section of this act is segregated, so that 
if one is declared unconstitutional the other stands. He places 
himself in the position of the drowning man who grasps at the 
last straw because he cannot reach a plank (Laughter). 

Now, the gentleman's ALTERNATIVE is this, that we turn . 
the state court around into a Federal commission. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I have but one thing to say with reference to the Fed- 
eral commission, and mind you, that is the only system of reform 
which the gentleman has advocated tonight. A Federal com- 
mission will defeat the very ptirpose for which it is created. It 
would be too bulky to handle industrial disputes, and for that 
reason you would find that it would be clogged worse than the 
Supreme Court of the United States is today. 

He tells you much about what Mr. Hoover would tell you 
if he were here tonight (Laughter). Mr. Hoover is not here, but 
I will say this much in conviction of what he would say, and 
that is this : Mr. Hoover would not tell you that the Kansas law 
has not worked in Kansas, because it has worked in Kansas, and 
that is a fact which the gentlemen cannot avoid. If they say 
that it will not work, there is mere assertion, trivial objection, 
but the fact that it has worked stands today. 

Now, with reference to this question that I asked the gentle- 
man, we made an earnest endeavor to arrive at the true issues of 
this debate. My first question, he has admitted. For that reason, 
he has come to you tonight and he has pleaded guilty in refer- 
ence to the present system, to the charge that it is absolutely in- 
adequate. Then the burden is absolutely upon him to propose a 
system which will subserve the public interests. If he does not 
like the Kansas court, let him establish a court of his own. He 
has thrown away his present system. 

Now the second question : "Does this court prevent voluntary 
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arbitration?" That, the gentleman has avoided because he knows 
that it does not, but that voluntary arbitration is specifically en- 
couraged. 

"Does it prevent profit sharing?" That, the gentleman has 
ignored because he knows that it does not. 

"Will you propose a new scheme which will take the place of 
the Kansas court to better effect?" What has the gentleman 
said? He has remained absolutely silent with reference to that 
position. He admits that we have got to have something done, 
but. Ladies and Gentlemen, there seems to be no end to criticism 
— destructive criticism. But when it comes to constructive leg- 
islation I ask you, what have the gentlemen done? (Laughter). 
Nothing but destroy. The same thing exactly that organized la- 
bor has been doing for the last fifty years — destroying, destroy- 
ing. Build anything? No! Criticism? Yes! Trivial objection? 
Yes! Technical? Yes! 

Ladies and Gentlemen, let me tell you that I could file a gen- 
eral demurrer to everything that they have said here tonight and 
the Affirmative's case would stand complete. 

SECOND NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
W. L. Johnson, Columbia 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
It is too bad that we have done nothing but quibble tonight, but 
the rules of debate provide that the Affirmative shall maintain 
their case against the attacks by the Negative. I am sorry that we 
are not debating some other plan whereby we have the Affirm- 
ative and the gentlemen of the Negative can quibble, but that is 
neither here nor there. The gentlemen of the Affirmative have 
refused to come out and meet us on open ground. They have 
absolutely evaded six objections that we have made to the Kan- 
sas plan, and it appears to me that they have been reaching for 
straws. We have asked them to justify the plan because of its 
economic interpretation, and they kept beautifully away from it. 
We have asked them to apply this to the New York harbor strike, 
and they have kept absolutely away from it. I have said that this 
plan is unenforceable because it is an attempt to maintain a 
status quo by a law, and they tell me that labor can get justice 
in this court. I have told them that this plan is unenforceable be- 
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cause it allows capital to attack labor's organization, and they 
tell me that labor is benefited by this court. I tell you, Gentle- 
men, I have shown these men whereby this thing is unenforce- 
able. I have pointed to two major strikes in Kansas, and asked 
them whether the law was enforced, and they have absolutely ig- 
nored that question. What is the basis upon which we are to 
decide whether or not the law is successful? It is only the big 
strikes, which after all tie up the public's interest, the public's 
welfare. Wherein was Kansas protected when these twelve 
thousand miners struck, when these four hundred miners struck? 

I have shown you how this plan is not new. It has been in 
operation in Australia and New Zealand for the last twenty years, 
and it has failed there. They say that this plan is a good plan, 
that a Federal plan is not a good plan. They fly in the face of 
such authorities as Professor Seagcr and Tausig and Seligman 
and Herbert Hoover and the rest of these men. That is sufficient 
authority for us. We are not advocating any plan. It is not in- 
cumbent upon us to. We are objecting to this plan. I maintain 
that we can quite naturally agree that the system is a terrible 
one. We have got to have some way to do it. But as I have 
said before, w^e are not advocating any particular plan. If we 
were, we might advocate the plan of the present sectional indus- 
trial conference; and then we would meet the gentlemen on the 
other side of the question, but we are not. 

We are objecting to this plan for six reasons: First, because 
it leads to a new economic system. If that is desirable, then the 
case the gentlemen give us is desirable. If it is not desirable, 
then this case will not stand. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, the Affirmative told you that the 
rights of the public are paramount. That we have admitted. 
They have told you that this plan will permit labor to get justice. 
I have shown you that labor can be attacked by capital, stabbed 
in the back, and has no recourse to anybody. I have shown you 
that labor will react unfavorably to any attempt to maintain the 
status quo by law. 

They said that we objected to this plan because it took away 
labor's only weapon, the strike. We made no such statement. 
Labor has many other weapons left: industrial sabotage — ^work- 
ing slowly is one of them. Now I just want to tell you how this 
industrial sabotage worked out on the railroads in France in 
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1910, when all the workers on the French railroads went on 
strike. France has a system of compulsory military training, as 
you all know. They arrested the strike leaders, threw them all 
into jail. Immediately another group came up to take their 
places, and so it went on. Finally France mobilized all of these 
men into the army, and said, "Now go to work and run the rail- 
roads. The men went to work and ran the railroads. They ran 
them into bankruptcy. They misrouted baggage deliberately, so 
that all the big terminals were congested with baggage. They 
mislaid them. They did everything, and finally the government 
was forced to give into their wishes, and then a year after, Jhe 
C.G.T. in France, which is the French I.W.W., gained more 
members than it ever had gained before in any single year of its 
history. That is just one instance of an attempt to force an un- 
favorable decision down the throat of labor. I don't advocate it. 
I don't say they are justified. I just say these are the facts. 
Gentlemen. That is what is going to result in this country. You 
are to choose whether or not it is desirable. 

In conclusion, the Affirmative contends that governmental 
regulation such as we have on our railroads is desirable. They 
contend that such regulation which leads eventually to govern- 
mental operation and control is desirable. If it is desirable, if 
the gentlemen of the Affirmative have justified this step, then it 
should be adopted. We object. We maintain that this is a plan 
for national and not state action. We submit that governmental 
regulation and control, subsidization, is not in line with our pres- 
ent economic system. It is a radical departure, at best, an ex- 
periment. We maintain that the principle behind this law is un- 
enforceable. I thank you. 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE REJOINDER 
Judson Francis, Texas 

Ladies and Gentlemen : In the brief time that remains to me, 
I want to tell you just two things: First, about this coal strike 
in Kansas. Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, let us settle this two- 
day strike in Kansas once and for all. The strike, the gentleman 
says, proves that the law is a failure. That strike does not prove 
that the law is a failure. But it merely proves that there was 
one violation of the law. Is the fact that there are murders 
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committed in Central Park every night justification for doing 
away with the law against murder? (Laughter). 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, that is all that that two-day 
strike amounted to, and it was called by the invincible Howatt of 
Kansas, who has been sentenced to one year in the penitentiary 
as a result, which proves conclusively that the law is working in 
Kansas today. (Laughter). 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, they have been strangely in- 
consistent On one hand they say that the law takes away the 
right to strike; on the other hand they say they cannot enforce 
it. In other words. Ladies and Gentlemen, they damn it if it does, 
and they damn it if it does not. (Laughter). 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, in conclusion, the Affirmative 
has rested its case upon seven fundamental propositions: First, 
that certain government evils exist in the present system. That 
the Negative has admitted. Second, that the situation is intoler- 
able and must be remedied. That, the Negative has admitted. 
Third, that the Kansas court is fundamentally sound because it 
is based upon the principle that the rule of the majority must 
always be made above the rule of a class. This fundamental 
proposition, the Negative have ignored. Fourth, that the Kansas 
court is eminently fair to capital and to labor. This the Nega- 
tive have denied. Stripped of prejudice and pretense they have 
placed nothing more than technical objections. They have said 
that in the face of the fact that they have been unable to cite 
one section, one word, yes, one syllable, from that Act which is 
unfair either to capital or to labor. Fifth, that the Kansas court 
is sound because it protects the public, it assures production, 
guarantees stability of prices and prevents the strike. This the 
gentlemen have denied. That is all denied. Seventh and last, 
that this proposition is based upon the fundamental principles of 
natural justice. This the gentlemen, finding themselves unable 
to answer, have ignored. 

Now, Ladies and (jentlemen, we have proved here tonight that 
the Kansas court has worked, is working, and will continue to 
work for the welfare of labor, capital, and that innocent third 
party, the American public. For these reasons the Affirmative 
submit that the several states should adopt industrial courts 
similar to that of Kansas. (Applause). 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PROHIBITION OF STIRKES IN 
ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

versus 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

Resolved : That Congress should pass laws prohibiting strikes in 
essential industries. (Constitutionality granted,) 

This is a stenographic report of the debate between an Affirm- 
ative team representing Princeton University and a Negative 
team representing the University of Washington, at Seattle, Jan- 
uary 3, 1921. The decision was unanimous in favor of the Nega- 
tive. 

The judges were George E. Wright, O. B. Thorgrimson and 
Judge W. H. Pemberton. 

This was the sixth and last of a series of debates in which 
the Princeton team had participated in a transcontinental tour. 
In addition to the University of Washington, the Princeton men 
met, in the course of their tour, teams of the University of Indi- 
ana, Brigham Young University, Occidental College, the Uni- 
versity of California, and the University of Oregon. This report 
was secured thru the courtesy of Mr. Matthew W. Hill, of 
Seattle, Washington, formerly Debating Coach for the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 
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BRIEF 

THE PROHIBITION OF STRIKES IN 
ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 

Affirmative 

i ntroduction : 

A. This question is one of the greatest problems which 
the country faces at the present time. 

B. By essential industries is meant the railroads, the coal 
mines and all interstate public utilities. 

I. Strikes in essential industries are undesirable and should 
be prohibited by law. 

A. The public is dependent upon a national system of 
supplies for its welfare, its happiness and its very life. 

1. Conditions today are entirely different from what 
they were years ago when people were more eco- 
nomically independent. 

2. Today a railroad or a coal mine strike can imperil 
the comfort and even the lives of thousands within 
a very short time. 

B. Strikes in all industries are an economic waste and are 
not a satisfactory means of settlement. 

1. A strike in an essential industry depends for its 
success upon the harm it can inflict upon the public, 
a. Pressure is deliberately brought to bear upon 

the public so that public sentiment will compel 
the employer to grant the demands of the 
workers. 

2. The strike is not a permanent mode of settlement 
of disputes. 

a. All that is gained by the strike is lost again as 
labor grows plentiful and work scarce. 

b. An industrial court would be a far more satis- 
factory method. 
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C. The power to strike is too destructive to be wielded 
by any minority in this country. 

1. Even now it is so dangerous that a cessation of 
work is no longer necessary. 

a. The mere threat of a strike is sufficient. 

b. This was the case with the famous Adamson 
law. 

2. There is danger of the strike being used by radical 
leaders to subvert our government. 

II. The prohibition of strikes in essential industries is essen- 
tially just. 

A. If the fundamental rights of labor were enunciated in 
and guaranteed by a labor code, labor would acquiesce 
in the denial of the right to strike in certain industries. 

B. The duty of continuous service is as incumbent upon 

labor as on the employer. 

III. Prohibition of strikes in essential industries has been tried 
and has succeeded admirably. 

A. Strikes have never been permitted on the railroads nor 
in the mines of continental Europe. 

B. Compulsory arbitration has succeeded where it has been 

limited to essential industries. 

I. In Australia it has substantially accompHshed its 
purpose in that it has secured a large measure of 
industrial democracy and given labor rights that 
could never be secured by the strike. 

IV. A code can be formulated to replace the strike that will 
guarantee justice to labor. 

A. The plan formulated by the National War Labor 
Board during the war would furnish a satisfactory 
basis for such an industrial code. 

B. Such a plan would receive the support of public 
opinion. 

I. This was proved in the coal strike of 1919. 

V. Prohibition of strikes in essential industries should be re- 
placed by an industrial court. 
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A. Such a plan does not prevent any working man from 
quitting whenever he likes but it does prevent a combi- 
nation of workers from engaging in strikes. 

B. Many rights are being secured for labor now thru 
other and more peaceable methods than the strike. 

I. Many more can be secured by devising a suitable 
industrial code. 

C. The industrial court has been tried and has succeeded. 

1. It has succeeded in Kansas. 

2. It is in line with the evolutionary progress of 
society. 

a. Nations are tending more and more to settle 
their differences by arbitration. 

Negative 
Introduction : 

A. The question for debate is whether or not the strike is 
such an evil in itself as to justify its prohibition under 
existing industrial and governmental conditions. 

I. The question of substituting an industrial court or 
other means for the right to strike is extraneous 
to the debate. 

B. The idea conveyed by "public" as used by the first 

Affirmative speaker is erroneous. 
I. Public and majority when considered apart from 
labor and capital, are not S3monymous. 

C. Essential industries include more than railroads, coal 
mines and public service corporations. 

I. According to the definition of essential as used in 
the Kansas law establishing an industrial court, 
essential industries are those necessary to the pro- 
duction of food, clothing, fuel and the transpor- 
tation thereof. 

I. The strike is not such an unmitigated evil as the Affirmative 
•would infer. 

A. It is a result rather than a cause of the prevailing in- 
dustrial unrest 

I. It provides a method of relief that could not be 
suppressed without danger. 
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B. The public does not suffer so seriously from strikes as 
has been stated. 

1. Labor itself bears the cost of strikes. 

2. The time lost as a result of strikes is but a small 
percentage of that lost thru unemployment. 

C. The industrial court proposed by the Affirmative is still 
an untried experiment. 

II. Labor cannot secure justice under an industrial court or 
any system of courts that may be set up. 

A. Such courts would be flooded with litigation. 

1. There would be no incentive for collective bargain- 
ing. 

a. Consequently many disputes that are settled 
amicably today would be brought into court in 
the future. 

2. Long delays would result and the ultimate de- 
cisions would be unfair in view of conditions that 
had arisen meantime. 

B. It would be difficult to secure a fair valuation of the 
employer's plant. 

1. Without such a valuation a court would have no 
basis on which to determine a fair wage in any 
particular establishment. 

2. It has already been proved practically impossible 
to obtain a fair valuation of railroad properties in 
the United States. 

C Such a court would operate only as an instrument of 
oppression. 

1. Men could be sentenced to imprisonment without 
a jury trial. 

2. Business would be guaranteed to the extent of 
making good business losses out of the pockets of 
the workers. 

D. It would mean involuntary servitude. 

I. Men would be compelled at times to work for an 
employer against their will, to prevent the stoppage 
of an essential industry. 

E. The proposition that capital and labor should be sub- 
jected to equal restraint cannot be upheld. 
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1. Labor is a human and not a property right. 

a. The lives of men are more important than the 
life of an industry. 

2. Such equal restraint cannot be obtained. 

a. The courts have already decided that an indus- 
try cannot be compelled to operate at a loss, 
while labor can be compelled to continue at 
work under adverse conditions. 

3. Even if it could be shown that the material welfare 
of labor could be secured from an industrial court, 
the same could be said for any scheme of slavery 
that has ever existed upon the earth. 

III. An industrial court or any other plan to replace strikes 
will increase rather than decrease industrial strife. 

A. To take away the right to strike is the destroy the right 
of collective bargaining. 

I. The right to strike is merely the collective refusal 
of the employers terms. 

B. This right is regarded by labor as absolutely inalienable 
under existing conditions. 

I. To destroy it is to nullify the greatest step that has 
yet been taken toward industrial peace. 
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THE PROHIBITION OF STRIKES IN 
ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

versus 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 
Charles Denby, Jr., 'Princeton 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Before I begin the case for the 
Affirmative permit me to thank in behalf of the team, although 
I do not happen to be captain of the team, all those in the Uni- 
versity of Washington who are responsible for the wonderful 
welcome which we have received here. I may say frankly that 
this is the greatest reception that any Princeton debating team 
has ever been given an3rwhere, and I would like to express on 
behalf of the team, our appreciation to the students of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and their friends, who have turned out 
to this debate in such great numbers tonight. 

It is indeed a pleasure to have come so many miles from far 
off Princeton to address such an audience and to debate against 
such a University on a topic of such importance. I believe, in 
fact, that the question embodies one of the greatest problems 
which this country faces at the present time. It is a national 
question and not a local one, and we must approach it tonight 
discarding all class feeling and all prejudice and all selfish in- 
terest and look at it from the standpoint of the national welfare, 
the welfare of the nation as a whole ; and if in the proposition of 
the Affirmative there may appear to be anything which seems 
to be unfair to any party or any faction or any class, we hope to 
be called to account by the gentlemen of the Negative. 

As the chairman has stated, the question for debate tonight 
is, "Resolved: That Congress should pass laws prohibiting strikes 
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in essential industries." By essential industries, we mean the 
railroads, the coal mines, and all interstate public utilities. We of 
the Affirmative believe that strikes in all essential industries have 
become an intolerable burden on the public at the present time, 
and that their prohibition by law is warranted. 

We believe that strikes in essential industries should be pro- 
hibited by law because of the dependence of the public upon a 
national system of supplies for their welfare, their happiness and 
their very life; because strikes in all industries are an economic 
waste and are not the most satisfactory means of settlement of 
an industrial dispute which can be found ; and because the power 
to strike is a power too destructive to be wielded by any minority 
in this country. 

We believe that the public is dependent upon the continuance 
and the efficient operation of a vast national system of supplies 
to such an extent as to warrant their being protected by law from 
any interference with that system. During the early part of the 
last century the people were not dependent upon the continuous 
and the efficient operation of a vast national system of transpor- 
tation for their food and fuel and other necessities of life. Early 
in the last century, if a man wished to travel, he went in his car- 
riage or he went on horseback ; his fuel was obtained in the vicin- 
ity in which he lived; his food was brought to market by th$i 
farmer in the neighborhood. In other words, a strike at that 
time was merely a dispute between capital and labor. The pub- 
lic suffered, of course, but it was incidental; and not comparable 
in any way, to the suffering of the public resulting from the 
cessation of work in an essential industry today. 

What happens in the event of a strike today? Let us take 
a strike on our railroads for example; a strike on our railroads, 
if it is successful, means the very paralysis of our industrial and 
commercial system; it is the paralysis of that system upon which 
we are absolutely dependent for our life, — for the very necessi- 
.ties of life. Why, it has been estimated that if New York City 
with its six millions of people were cut off from the outside world 
for only four days, the reserve food supply would be exhausted. 
The same is true in varying degree of all the great cities of this 
country. Chief Stone of the Railroad Brotherhoods realized this 
when he said, "If our demands are not granted, not a wheel will 
turn east of the Mississippi, and New York will starve to death." 
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Or consider the results of a strike in the coal mines : last winter 
during that terrible coal strike, Senator Cummins of Iowa re- 
ceived a telegram from one of the important cities of that state, 
a city of over twenty- five thousand people, stating that due to 
the lack of coal, the schools had all been closed, the churches 
had all been closed, and every industrial activity had ceased, and 
that if there was not immediate relief, hundreds of homes in 
the community would be without heat ; during the disastrous coal 
strike of 1894 there was a cessation of all industry in eleven 
states. Is the public to be compelled to stand by and shiver and 
see all industry cease whenever mine owners and the representa- 
tives of the workers fail to arrive at an amicable settlement of 
their differences. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, our government is a failure if there 
can be no way found by which to overcome such obstacles to our 
welfare and prosperity; our government is worse than a failure 
if there can be found no way in which to insure the regular and 
uninterrupted functioning of our basic industries. It is one of 
the duties of any government to protect its people against any 
interference with their right to an adequate supply of the neces- 
sities of life. 

I think it can be proved moreover that a strike in an essen- 
tial industry depends for its success upon the harm which can 
be inflicted upon the public. A strike in an essential industry is 
not an ordinary strike on a large scale ; it is not an extended dis- 
pute between capital and labor; organized labor frankly admits 
that in such industries it deliberately sets out to bring such pres- 
sure to bear on the public that public sentiment will compel the 
employer to grant the demands of the workers. Let me ask you 
why it was that the Railroad Brotherhoods called what would 
have been their greatest strike in the fall of 1916; the threatened 
strike that took the country by the throat and compelled the adop- 
tion of hasty and ill-considered legislation to meet the emer- 
gency? Was it not because that was the time when a great po- 
litical campaign was in full swing and when none of the parties 
wished to run the risk of losing labor's vote by refusing the de- 
mands of the unions? Was it not because that was the time 
when the fall wheat crop was beginning to be moved and the 
great body of farmers were begging for uninterrupted transpor- 
tation? Was it not because that was the time when the public 
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was beginning to think of la3dng in its winter supply of coal? 
Wasn't that the strategic time to strike, — not at a time when the 
employers would suffer the most, but at a time when the greatest 
harm would be inflicted upon the public? 

Ladies and Gentlemen, are we to continue to live under such 
a system? Shall the strike in essential industries, hang above 
the head of the American people, like the sword of Damocles? 

Conditions are not what they used to be. Economic independ- 
ence of the various communities of this country has given way 
to interdependence to an extent that any interference with the 
transportation or production of the necessities of life in any 
locality is felt with instant force in the remotest parts of the 
country. No allowance has been made for that fundamental 
change in our method of setthng industrial disputes. Why, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, we are suffering from an attempt to adapt 
a nineteenth century remedy to a twentieth century need. I 
ask, Ladies and Gentlemen, and the Affirmative asks, are we to 
continue to live under such a system? Can there be found no 
way in which to remedy these conditions ? We of the Affirmative 
answer the first question "No," and the second question "Yes." 
We believe that this country should and will see that the best 
interests of all of the people are safe-guarded, all of the time. 
Further, we believe that the strike, especially in an essential in- 
dustry, is an economic waste, — costly to the employer, costly to 
the employee, and costly to the public. That statement is axio- 
matic, Ladies and Gentlemen, I need merely to make it to bring 
home the force of it to you. 

Not only is this true, but the strike is not the most perma- 
nent means of settlement that can be devised. It is evident that 
when labor is scarce, labor will receive its demands, and when 
labor is plentiful, the balance of power shifts to the employer, 
and labor will lose what it has gained. Isn't it possible that some 
more logical, more just and more permanent means of settlement 
can be devised? We of the Affirmative believe that there is such 
a system; — ^but mind you, in presenting our proposition we do 
not wish to disparage or to dispense with collective bargaining 
or any other scheme which may be presented tending toward the 
solution of difficulties between employer and employee; neither 
do we maintain that any man shall not be able to leave any in- 
dustry which he desires to leave or to enter any other industry 
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which he desires to enter. We do insist that in the event of the 
failure of collective bargaining to settle any controversy, resort 
shall be had not to the dangerous strike, but to an industrial 
court. Wc propose to set up tribunals something on the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; such a system we be- 
lieve would be effective in removing the causes of industrial strife 
and in safeguarding the public against any interruption in the 
production and transportation of the articles upon which they 
are dependent, not only for comfort, but for life itself. 

In the third place, we believe that the power to strike is a 
power too dangerous to be wielded by any minority in this coun- 
try. Even now, the power to strike has become so dangerous that 
a cessation of work is no longer necessary; a mere threat of a 
strike is all that is necessary to force the employer and even the 
Congress of the United States into submission. You remember 
how in the fall of 1916 the heads of the Railroad Brotherhoods 
conveyed their demands to Congress and how back of this tre- 
mendous menace of a national railroad strike they set the hour 
by which their demands must be granted. You remember how 
this great country, which knew no superior in any foreign power, 
was unable to cope with a situation brought about by a small 
minority within its own borders; and you remember that the 
Congress of the United States was coerced into enacting the 
Adamson law granting the demands of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. Our government cannot long continue in such a situation. 
In the words of President Wilson, "It is the business of any 
democratic government to see that no minority can come in 
competition with itself." Senator Myers recently said, "There 
has grown up in this country an inner government. This gov- 
ernment operates inside the regular constitutional government. 
This government does not operate below board or behind the 
scenes; it is open and very much above board. This inner gov- 
ernment consists of organized labor, and in the past this inner 
government has issued edicts and made demands; and its edicts 
have been follov(ed and its demands granted. "If this is to con- 
tinue, Ladies and Gentlemen, the constitutional government can 
not long survive. 

We do not wish to insinuate that the great body of the Amer- 
ican workers are disloyal or are radical, but there is this constant 
danger, Ladies and Gentlemen, that the strike, especially the 
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strike in essential industries, upon whose continued operation 
the public is so dependent, will be used by the more radical lead- 
ers of labor in an attempt to subvert our government. The force 
of this statement may be brought home to you by a statement 
of the organizer of the One Big Union made last May. He said, 
"The hour for the revolution draws near, — ^the hour when two 
million workers organized into one big union shall accomplish 
that revolution." 

Ladies and Gentlemen; we have a problem on our hands. 
Strikes in essential industries have become so dangerous that we 
feel it is necessary that the public be safeguarded against attacks 
through the strike in such industries. 

The plan we advocate. Ladies and Gentlemen, is not radical, 
is not revolutionary; — it is evolutionary. We have laws that say 
that men shall not settle their disputes by duelling. Why? Be- 
cause we have come to realize that to settle disputes in such a 
manner is prejudicial to the best interests of the community. 
We have laws that say that soldiers, sailors, postal employees, 
firemen, and policemen shall not strike. Why? Because, My 
Friends, the country has come to realize that the cessation of 
work by those men would be dangerous to the best interests of 
the community. We of the Affirmative advocate extending that 
same principle to essential industries because we believe that the 
cessation of work in an essential industry is equally, if not more, 
dangerous to the best interests of the public than the cessation 
of work by the men in the army, the navy, the postal service and 
our police and fire departments. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, how long will it be that gentlemen will 
stand on a public platform and maintain that the costly and 
dangerous strike is the only method of settling industrial disputes 
that can be devised? 

FIRST NEGATIVE 
Hamlet P. Dodd, Washington 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : We wish to assume 
at the outset of this debate the same impartial and unbiased 
attitude that the gentlemen of the Affirmative have assured you 
they are assuming this evening. The question for debate as has 
been stated, reads "Resolved: That Congress should enact laws 
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prohibiting strikes in essential industries, constitutionality 
granted." Yet at the very outset of this debate it would seem 
that it was the purpose of the Affirmative to change the question. 
They apparently would debate, "Resolved : That Congress should 
establish a system of industrial courts for settling industrial dis- 
putes." The idea being by means of the industrial court to give 
some semblance of justice to labor. But, — ^we are not debating the 
prohibition of the strike under socialism, communism, or any 
Utopian system of government. We are not debating whether 
or not the strike should be prohibited under any sort of future 
conditions that may offer an idealistic or theoretical solution for 
present day industrial ills. We are debating whether or not the 
strike is such an evil in itself as would justify its prohibition 
under existing industrial and governmental conditions; and the 
question of whether industrial courts or any other plan the 
Affirmative may conjure up, should be substituted for the right 
to strike is extraneous to the debate this evening. But since the 
gentlemen of the Affirmative have attempted to introduce a new 
question for debate, we, in order that there may be a direct clash 
here this evening, express our willingness to discuss with them 
their proposed system of industrial courts ; we ask however, that 
you. Honorable Judges, bear in mind what we contend to be the 
real issue in this debate and if you agree with us in the construc- 
tion which we have placed upon this question, then determine be- 
fore casting your ballot whether or not the Affirmative have sus- 
tained their burden of proof under that construction of the ques- 
tion. In other words we propose a dual debate,— we will meet 
the gentlemen on the question of the establishment of an indus- 
trial court, we ask in turn that they meet us upon the question 
of the prohibition of the strike under existing conditions; you 
decide which is the correct construction of the question, and 
then decide who won the debate under that construction. 

While it is not our purpose to quibble concerning definitions, 
it is necessary to point out that the idea conveyed by "public," as 
used by the first Affirmative speaker is an erroneous one. Public 
and majority, when public is referred to as apart from capital 
and labor, are not S3nionymous. There are some 35,000,000 work- 
ers gainfully employed in this country. Certainly they and their 
dependents constitute a majority of the citizens of this Republic. 
Their welfare and interests are certainly those of the majority. 
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Furthermore, essential industries include more than railroads, 
coal mines, and public service corporations, — the three industries 
to which the first Affirmative speaker attempted to limit the de- 
bate. If we accept the definition of essential as it is used in the 
Kansas law establishing an industrial court, we find essential in- 
dustries are those necessary to the production of food, clothing, 
fuel and the transportation thereof. A broad definition might 
embrace those essential to life, health and comfort, but certainly, 
no fair interpretation of the meaning of the world as applied to 
industry would permit its restriction to the narrow limits set by 
our opponients. 

The first speaker for the Affirmative has drawn a very dark 
picture of modern industrial strife. He has magnified the power 
of the strike, graphically disclosed its economic waste and waxed 
eloquent over its evil results to the public. 

We do not deny that the strike is a painful and wasteful 
method of settling industrial difficulties. But is the strike a 
fundamental and a basic evil in our industrial life? Is the strike 
a cause or a result of the prevailing industrial unrest? Why, to 
prohibit the strike under present day industrial conditions is to 
sit upon the safety valve; to thus attempt to suppress the effect 
of underlying causes may result in wrecking our whole industrial 
and economic structure. 

After all it is not a so-called "public," but labor itself that 
bears the cost of strikes. It is labor that starves ; labor that goes 
without work; labor that fights to attain its ends. The public 
may be inconvenienced somewhat but labor bears the fundamental 
pains in every case, no matter what the degree of temporary dis- 
arrangement of the public's fixed order of business. 

What of economic waste in strikes ? An average of one work- 
ing day in five hundred is lost through strikes. The time lost as 
a result of strikes is but a small percentage of that lost each year 
through unemployment; which is an apparently fixed feature of 
modem industrialism and which presents a much greater prob- 
lem than the strike. The figures relating to the loss of wages and 
time as a result of strikes lose much of their force when ac- 
companied by the realization that there never is continuous em- 
ployment for the workers who, by striking, are merely altering 
the time of their unemployment. 

Thus we see the dire and pressing need for the abolition of 
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the strike is reduced to an overwrought piece of industrial jingo- 
ism, through the simple statement of the commonly acknowledged 
facts relative to our industrial conditions. Evils, we have ad- 
mitted, do exist, but the existence of those evils does not justify 
for one minute the hastily drawn conclusions or far reaching 
proposals of the Affirmative. 

What is the very best that can be said of the Affirmative 
proposition? Viewed from the riiost favorable of angles, what 
is the most that can be said in its favor? Only that it is worthy 
of experiment. It is an untried venture from a governmental, as 
well as an industrial, point of view and to enact it at once into 
federal law would be contrary to our whole political procedure 
and to all our ideas and practices of government. 

We are a federal government made up of a union of some 
forty-eight states. It has been our wise national policy to ex- 
periment with new ideas and theories in our local units, from 
which, if successful, they are carried from state to state and 
finally, if it seems desirable, enacted into national law. In recent 
times we have seen prohibition and woman's suffrage spread from 
state to state, and finally become national in their scope. We 
have seen on the other hand the failure of the Populist and 
Greenback schemes in the states. Political disaster and incalcul- 
able loss would have followed their adoption on a national scale. 
Today we are watching the working out of the Non-partisan 
League experiment in North Dakota. Its most ardent advocate 
would hardly urge that its success warranted that it be tried out 
on a national scale without further experimentation in the States. 

Our opponents however, are unwilling to wait until the suc- 
cess or failure of the Kansas, Colorado or Texas laws has been 
established. They demand a national law, — now! 

Even if we are to treat the strike as an evil which can be dealt 
with, independent of its underlying causes, which we do not be- 
lieve, it follows that only one of the many plans proposed for 
the elimination of the strike can be the ideal solution of the prob- 
lem. That one can only be determined by a practical triumph 
over actual conditions. Kansas, Colorado and Texas all offer 
attempted solutions of the problem. Canada and Australia have 
still other proposed solutions. The gentlemen of the Affirmative 
offer still another. The Washington Industrial Commission says 
the Kansas plan is still an experiment and refuses to recommend 
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its adoption in this state, and surely one year of questionable 
success in an agrarian commonwealth, does not warrant the adop- 
tion of the Kansas plan by the federal government. The Affirm- 
ative's plan has never been tried in its entirety anywhere, any- 
time, — ^though it resembles in many respects the Kansas plan. Its 
failure as a national measure is easily conceivable. Have the 
gentlemen presented any need that would justify a departure 
from our practice of demanding that an innovation prove its 
worth in the states before being adopted by the national govern- 
ment? Are you willing to risk the destruction of our entire in- 
dustrial and political structure on an untried experiment? 

In conclusion, I wish to ask the Affirmative whether they 
would still advocate the measure they have proposed, if it would 
not secure justice for labor? 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
Alfred J. McCormick, Princeton 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The first speaker 
of the Negative told you that the Affirmative tonight must debate 
the question of the prohibition of strikes without intertwining 
or including with it any other proposition or question; that we 
must debate whether or not Congress should pass a law prohibit- 
ing strikes and nothing else. Now, Congress as a matter of 
fact, never passes a law without providing a method or mode 
of procedure for the enforcement of that law, and the Affirmative 
tonight proposes to show you by a definite and concrete plan how 
the law we propose is to be put into effect and made operative ; 
and we will ask the Negative to debate the merits of that plan 
as we will present it. 

The first speaker of the Affirmative has already advanced the 
reasons why we are putting this measure forward. He told you 
that there exists today in the hands of a minority in our country 
a tremendous power which can be used to cripple the nation. 
It is not a question of whether that power has been exercised; 
and we are not sajring that labor has wanted to exercise it, — ^it is 
enough that such a power is lodged in a minority. 

We disagree with the gentlemen of the Negative in his defini- 
tion of essential and we ask that the Negative accept our defini- 
tion of essential industries, that is, railroads, coal mines and 
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public utilities. We deny that there are any other industries so 
absolutely essential as these industries, and as the Affirmative 
team, whose function it is to promulgate the definitions, so long 
as they be fair, we present that definition for your consideration. 

Now, our proposition is simply this: We want to protect the 
public. If we can protect the public by the prohibition of strikes, 
that is the way we will do it ; if we can best protect the public by 
the prohibition of all strikes in all industries, we will do it that 
way ; if we can best protect the public by the prohibition of strikes 
in some industries and not in others, we wiU do it that way. 
Our primary purpose is to protect the public, and public protec- 
tion will be best achieved, we think, by prohibiting strikes in 
those industries we have mentioned. 

It is my task, Ladies and Gentlemen, to show that the propo- 
sition we are putting forward is essentially just. Our reasons for 
believing that our proposition will be just are many. I want to 
consider first the basis on which we will build. We will base the 
prohibition of strikes on a labor code. We find today that the 
labor leaders who voice their opposition to the prohibition of 
strikes generally qualify their position. Mr. Coombs says that 
the unqualified denial of the right to strike in all industries would 
be a very bad thing. We of the Affirmative agree in this. Mr. 
Coombs however suggests that if labor's fundamental rights were 
enunciated in and guaranteed by a labor code, labor would 
acquiesce in the denial of the right to strike in certain industries. 
Mr. Timothy Shea, acting President of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engineers, goes further and gives a definite 
basis for a labor code, enumerating the rights that labor wants 
to have recognized and made secure, and says that if such a code 
was enacted into law, labor would not oppose the prohibition of 
strikes in essential industries. And what we are seeking, let me 
remind you again, is to prohibit strikes in essential industries, 
and we believe we can best achieve that end by setting up courts 
of arbitration and conciliation, operating under a labor code. 

Now, when any man or any group of men owe a duty to the 
public or to any other individual or group of individuals the per- 
formance of that duty is enforced by law. We ask the gentlemen, 
do not the railroads, the coal mines and the public utilities, owe 
the public a duty, — ^the duty of continuous service? We do not 
allow the employers to quit; we do not allow the employer to 
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shut down his public utility plant or to stop all trains. Why, 
then, should we allow the laborers to do so? Why then should 
we allow the laborers to interfere with the performance of this 
duty to the public? The plan we are proposing is clearly based 
on a proposition that is fundamentally sound. 

Not only is it sound, but it has been tried and has succeeded 
admirably, so we are compelled to dissent from the first Negative 
speaker's oft repeated assertion that it is untried. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, no country in continental Europe has ever tolerated 
strikes on its railroads, nor have the European Nations allowed 
strikes in their coal mines or in their public utiHties. Compul- 
sory arbitration applied to essential industries for the prevention 
of strikes is no new proposition. Compulsory arbitration ap- 
plied to all industries may be a wild untried scheme, but that 
is not what we are debating tonight. We are debating the prohi- 
bition of the strike, under a labor code, administered by an indus- 
trial court, in those few industries in which a strike endangers 
the public welfare, — endangers the very life of the American 
people. 

Now the gentlemen have intimated that compulsory arbitra- 
tion operating through a system of industrial courts has failed 
where it has been tried. Perhaps I anticipate the gentlemen of 
the Negative in taking up a detailed consideration of what are 
usually given as the horrible examples of the failure of compul- 
sory arbitration, however I believe a discussion of them at this 
time will do much to clarify the situation. First, in regard to 
New Zealand, — in 1894 New Zealand passed a law establishing 
compulsory arbitration courts or boards. It was required in 
order to come within the operation of the law that either the 
employer or employees had to register. In other words, the par- 
ties had to voluntarily place themselves under the jurisdiction of 
the courts. Now that law and the subsequent amendatory laws 
that have been passed have not been what you would call a howl- 
ing success. We do not maintain that they have been. There 
have been one hundred sixty-nine strikes in twenty-four years, but 
we would like to call your attention to the fact that tlie law ap- 
plies not to essential industries alone but to all industries; that 
it requires registration, and that therefore many strikes have been 
legal; that it applies to every kind of industry great and small, 
from a steel mill to a shoemaker's shop. The mediocre success 
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of the New Zealand Law is no argument against the measure we 
propose, as quite clearly they are not analogous. 

It has been tried in Australia; and with what success? The 
separate Australian states have had laws since the beginning of 
the century creating wage boards and establishing industrial 
courts. Australia, be it remembered, has a federal government 
patterned very largely after our own. In the separate Australian 
states while these wage boards have not prevented all strikes, 
yet. Ladies and Gentlemen, we have it from no less an authority 
than Dr. Jethro Brown, a leading publicist of Australia, that the 
laws have substantially accomplished their purpose, in that they 
have brought about a large measure of industrial democracy and 
have given labor rights that it could never secure by the strike. 
Those laws are based on the proposition we are advocating to- 
night, the prohibition of strikes. They operate by somewhat the 
same method that we advocate, but not exactly. An example 
directly in point, however, is the federal law of Australia, which 
is entirely different from the laws of the separate states. Now, 
there may be a difference of opinion as to whether the laws of 
the separate states of Australia have been successful, but there 
can be no difference of opinion as to whether the federal or com- 
monwealth acts has been successful, because the figures and facts 
cannot be denied. Mr. Justice Henry Higgins, of the Supreme 
Court of AustraHa, is president of the Commonwealth Court of 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration, and he says that from 
1904 to 1919 there have been just two strikes, in violation of the 
Commonwealth Law. The law is restrictive as our law is restric- 
tive. It applies only to interstate disputes as does ours. Of these 
two strikes in the fifteen years prior to 1919, one occurred be- 
cause the Supreme Court of Australia could not decide whether 
or not the Industrial Court had jurisdiction; the other came be- 
cause the executive department of the Government over ruled the 
Court and granted one class of employees in the shipping indus- 
try a raise over every other class of employees in that industry. 
The law has been in operation since 1904, and Mr. Higgins in 
the various articles that he has written for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the monthly publication of the Department of Labor, 
the Harvard Law Review, and other publications in this coun- 
try, states that there have been countless times when industrial 
disputes seemed to be on the point of breaking forth into great 
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strikes and the court has stepped in voluntarily or on the appli- 
cation of one side or the other, and settled the disputes to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. More than that, the court by its 
rulings and decisions has established basic principles which will 
be determinative of future disputes. The Australian Common- 
wealth Act has secured justice for labor. Whatever may be said 
about the laws of New Zealand and the Australian States, it can- 
not be denied that those laws have produced an industrial democ- 
racy and an industrial justice which we do not have in this fair 
land of ours. 

In considering whether a law is desirable and whether it will 
be effective what do we ask ourselves? We ask ourselves, first, 
is there a need for this law? And I think that our first speaker 
has amply demonstrated that there is a need. Then we ask our- 
selves, will this law be just in its operation? Now, we have im- 
plicit faith in the courts of our country, and we believe that a 
court with jurisdiction over industrial disputes, operating under 
a basic labor code, would give justice. It may be asked where is 
that labor code to come from? That is very easy to answer. In 
the first place, certain fundamental principles were adopted by 
the Government in dealing with labor during the war. The Na- 
tional War Labor Board had a labor code similar to the one we 
are proposing tonight. We believe that from any angle from 
which you care to look at our proposition it is clear that with 
such a code the Courts can and will give labor justice. Austral- 
ian labor leaders admit that they have secured justice under the 
Commonwealth Act. An article appeared in the London Times 
for May of this year on the Australian Law, and one of the state- 
ments therein read something like this : "The Australian law has 
been a complete failure, and laboring men are uniformly dissatis- 
fied with it." This quotation was brought to the attention of the 
secretary of the largest union in Australia, and he commented 
on it in these words: "The statement that appeared in the Lon- 
don Times is absolutely opposed to the facts. It is positively 
false. My union, which is the largest union in Australia, number- 
ing between 100,000 and 150,000 men, strongly endorses the law. 
We do not believe in direct action, and the unions which do be- 
lieve in direct action have not been so successful as those which 
have been within the jurisdiction of the Court." And Justice 
Higgins tells us that unions have incorporated in Australia solely 
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for the purpose of bringing themselves within the scope of the 
Act, and under the jurisdiction of the Court. 

Having satisfied ourselves that the law is necessary; and that 
it will secure substantial justice for labor, we next ask, will this 
law receive the support of public opinion? We need only to call 
your attention to the coal strike of last year to answer that ques- 
tion. Why, Ladies and Gentlemen, the American people would 
have supported any measure that would have ended that intoler- 
able situation. As it was, Attorney- General Palmer secured a 
writ of injunction directed against the miners under a law of 
very doubtful constitutionality, yet not a word of protest was 
raised against it, for the people realized the urgent need of some 
means of protecting the public. The coal strike evidenced a defi- 
nite and concrete need for public protection, and who can say 
that in such an emergency, which is the only time that our law 
will be invoked, the American people will not be behind that law. 
Consider the case of Kansas. The law has been in operation in 
that State something less than a year. It had a very severe test 
when every miner in the State of Kansas struck in protest against 
it 

SECOND NEGATIVE 
Kai Jensen, Washington 

Ladies and Gentlemen: As a means of securing justice for 
labor, the gentlemen of the Affirmative have advocated a labor 
code; as to the provisions of this labor code they have been ex- 
tremely indefinite. Though they assured us that they would be 
very definite and specific, they have not been so, and we want to 
ask the gentlemen at this point just exactly how we are going to 
secure this labor code, just exactly who is going to sponsor it. 
Is it going to be handed down to us like the code handed down 
to Moses or is it to be the work of some new Hammurabi ? We 
want to know exactly what this code is to be — all the gentlemen 
have told us so far is that it is going to be a panacea for all in- 
dustrial ills. In other words, in the code which they are advo- 
cating this evening, they are going to write in letters of gold, "La- 
bor is entitled to justice." Having done this they say, "Oh, 
Gentlemen of the Negative, can you not see where la- 
bor is to get justice? Why there it is in our labor code, *Labor is 
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entitled to Justice,' and now that labor has justice do you not see 
that the prohibition of the strike is absolutely fair and equitable?" 

Now, the fallacy of their argument is simply this: they are 
assuming that which it is incumbent upon them to prove in the 
debate this evening, namely, that the labor code will secure jus- 
tice. You cannot legislate justice into existence, and we want 
to tell the gentlemen of the Affirmative at this time that we are 
going to hold them to account upon this proposition; and we ask 
them to show us just how this code is to secure justice. Until 
they have done that they have failed to establish a case in the de- 
bate this evening. 

They say that this labor code which they advocate is going to 
be somewhat similar to that which was adopted by the National 
War Labor Board during the war. Now just exactly what did 
that code provide? I quote from the report of that organization: 
'The principles adopted by the Labor Board are in a peculiar 
sense the principles of the United States government. They 
represent a new departure even among democratic nations. It 
is worthy of a self governing nation that this industrial constitu- 
tion has behind it none of the repressive forces of law. It rests 
wholly upon the free suffrage of those whom it governs. . . 
More than a mere code of principles was desired, however. It 
was highly essential that such a code receive the sanction of those 
who must abide by it What was desired was not an order im- 
posed from above but a simple contract by both parties volun- 
tarily entered into." 

In other words if labor is to have a code, that code must come 
from labor itself and must not be handed down from above as 
the gentlemen of the Affirmative propose to do. We would also 
ask the gentlemen just exactly how they are going to secure the 
passage of this labor code. There are certain interests in the 
United States which are backing an anti-strike law at this time ; 
but if you couple with that anti-strike law the labor code which 
the gentlemen of the Affirmative propose, the very forces which 
now favor anti-strike legislation, will oppose it for the simple 
reason that they do not wish enacted into law the things which 
must necessarily be contained in a labor code, such as that pro- 
posed by the Affirmative tonight. 

Now the gentleman has assured you that the law has not been 
a success in New Zealand, and we are entirely willing to agree 
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with the gentlemen upon that point, although we fail to see how 
such an argument betters the position of the Affirmative in the 
debate this evening. Then they assured you that in Australia 
there have been but two strikes since the Commonwealth law 
went into effect, but remember that they told you that the Com- 
monwealth Act deals only with interstate pubHc utilities. Now 
we agree with the gentlemen that there were only two strikes 
in fifteen years, but if we were to take a corresponding situation 
in the United States, we would find that there have been but three 
strikes since 1492. And not only that. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
but we find in the official bulletin of the Commonwealth of 
Australia for the years 191 7 and 1918, that there were six hun- 
dred sixty-four strikes in essential industries during those years, 
and we call your attention to the fact that the gentlemen of the 
Affirmative in this debate are called upon to prohibit strikes, not 
in interstate but in essential industries. Now bear in mind that 
with all their anti-strike legislation there were six hundred sixty- 
four strikes in Australia in essential industries during the two 
years 191 7 and 1918. 

The gentlemen have quibbled with us upon the definition of 
essential industries in the debate this evening. They say that the 
essential industries include only the railways, the public utilities, 
and the coal mines ; yet the gentlemen have referred to the Kan- 
sas law as a precedent, and the Kansas law says the production 
of fuel, food, clothing and the transportation thereof are all es- 
sential industries. Having relied on the Kansas law they are 
surely willing to uphold the definition of essential industries 
which is contained in that law. So much for the question of 
definition. 

Now as regards the specific court which they are going to set 
up, we are not only going to point out that it is incumbent upon 
the Affirmative to show just exactly how labor can secure justice 
under that court, but we are going to show you that labor can- 
not secure justice under any system of courts which they might 
advocate this evening. 

By the way, they quoted Mr. Timothy Shea as being in favor 
of the prohibition of strikes, if a labor code could be secured. 
Now we call your attention to the fact that all that Mr. Shea said 
was that he would like to see such a labor code come into 
existence; and so would we of the Negative; and so would all 
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laboring men and women; and so would all thinking mankind, 
for it would mean a recognition of certain fundamental rights 
for which labor has been striving, ever since the Peasant's Revolt 
of 1 381. But Mr. Shea did not say that he was in favor of a 
law prohibiting strikes when the code came into existence. He 
said that if it was secured and followed there would be no need 
for a law prohibiting strikes. Consequently the Affirmative to- 
night are advocating something which, if it could be secured and 
lived up to, would mean that they would have eliminated any 
need for their law and hence they would have destroyed the very 
foundation of their case as it has been presented here tonight. 

He said that the existence of such a code was a prerequisite 
to any consideration of the limitation of the right to strike. He 
says get th« code, then and not till then, will we consider a law 
prohibiting strikes. But, Ladies and Gentlemen, we haven't the 
code, and we are debating tonight the question of the prohibi- 
tion of the strike, not in the Never-Never Land of Peter Pan, 
but in the United States of America in the year 1921. And re- 
member that even the labor code cannot legislate justice into 
existence. 

Let us again turn our attention to the system of courts pro- 
posed by the Affirmative. Such courts would necessarily be 
flooded with litigation for, due to the fact that there would be 
no incentive for collective bargaining, all disputes which are to- 
day settled amicably, would necessarily be brought into the court, 
resulting in an over-crowded docket and a consequent long delay 
in securing decisions, with the result that the decisions ultimately 
arrived at, however fair and just upon the original facts would 
be absolutely unfair and unjust in view of conditions which had 
arisen in the meantime. 

We might go on and show you the difficulty of securing a fair 
valuation of the employer's plant; and with out such valuation a 
court would have no basis whatsoever by which to arrive at what 
would be a fair wage in any particular establishment. We might 
point out that the Interstate Commerce Commission, which the 
gentlemen have chosen as a model for their plan, has stated that 
it is impossible to secure a valuation of the railroad properties 
in the United States, let alone all public utilities. And if we 
could not secure a correct valuation, then, as we have pointed out, 
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there would be no basis whatsoever upon which to even attempt 
to arrive at a fair decision. 

We might go on. Ladies and Gentlemen, and point out that this 
court would and could operate only as an instrumentality of in- 
dustrial oppression; that this court could sentence men to im- 
prisonment without a jury trial, — ^and that in itself is sufficient 
cause to condemn it. But more important than all else is the fact 
that nine out of every ten business enterprises which are launched 
in the United States fail. Perhaps this seems to be irrelevant but 
I can very soon show you its connection with the industrial court 
which the gentlemen propose. The employers in these failing 
industries would cut wages in their endeavor to make a go of it 
The industrial courts would investigate, find that the business 
was running at a loss, and with that as a justification, order a 
lowering of wages or an increase in the number of working 
hours. Such a process could be continued indefinitely. Labor 
no longer having recourse to the strike could but submit. The 
gentlemen say, "Oh I but the laborers could quit and seek employ- 
ment elsewhere" ; but that privilege would avail naught. All that 
they could do would be to throw themscilves upon the mercy of 
some other employer whose concern might be in even a worse 
financial state. In other words the government of the United 
States under the Affirmative scheme will be standing back of 
every industrial establishment to guarantee that bad business 
deals shall be made good out of the pockets of the workers I The 
proposal of the Affirmative means that the government will 
guarantee the life of an industry at the expense of the lives of 
the men in the industry. Could any more diabolical scheme of 
industrial oppression be conceived of? It means the destruction 
of all that labor has gained since the time of feudalism. It means 
complete subjection to the will of the employer. It means that 
labor, comprising 80 per cent of the pubUc, is to be placed in 
a position worse than that of a slave. Consequently we of the 
Negative contend that the plan of the Affirmative is absolutely 
unfair and unjust ; that no such proposal can be justified on the 
plea of public necessity; that no such disturbance of the balance 
between labor and capital could constitute a real benefit to society. 
It would rather create disorder, unrest, and even revolution. 
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These considerations alone are sufficient to answer the argu- 
ments of the gentlemen from Princeton this evening. 

But we propose to deal with the Affirmative's proposition 
from a different angle. We propose to show you that labor and 
capital cannot be held in equal restraint, — and if labor and cap- 
ital cannot be held in equal restraint, then the proposition of the 
gentlemen of the Affirmative is absolutely unfair and unjust. 
That the proposition of the gentlemen of the Affirmative means 
involuntary servitude for labor, can hardly be denied. The prohi- 
bition of the strike will mean that at a particular time a group 
of men will be compelled to serve a private employer against 
their will. Indeed if the law the gentlemen of the Affirmative 
advocate does not mean involuntary servitude, then it has failed 
in its very purpose, which is to keep the men at work at all times, 
that there may be no stoppage of essential industries. 

This condition we repeat, can never be justified on a plea of 
public necessity. Capital, labor and the so-called public are in- 
volved in this discussion. A benefit of one or two of these ele- 
ments at the expense of the other, disturbs the social balance and 
tends to create disorder and unrest. 

However, the Affirmative have tried to justify their proposed 
measure with the plea that capital would be subjected to an equal 
restraint. This theory of the equal restraint of capital and labor 
was clearly enunciated by W. L. Huggins, the man who drafted 
the Kansas law, and later was made Chief Justice of the Court 
created by it, when he said : 

We do not permit, for instance, organized capital, owning 
and operating a railroad system, to cease the operation of its 
trains merely because further operation might be considered 
disadvantageous. Why then should we permit organized labor, 
by striking, to stop the operation of the trains? Should not 
labor and capital be treated equally?" 

Indeed the gentleman who has just preceded me used almost 
the exact words of Mr. Huggins when in the course of his argu- 
ment he said, "We do not allow employers to quit. We do not 
allow the employer to close his public utility plant at will. Why 
then should we allow the laborers to do so?" The gentlemen 
stated that they predicated their case upon that argument. 

On the surface that seems to be a fair proposition. But in 
reaUty it leaves out of consideration the fundamental and in- 
herent differences between labor and capital. Labor is a human 
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and not a property right. Labor is human toil and strength and 
life. Its rights transcend mere property rights. The propo- 
sition of the Negative is this: the lives of the men in an in- 
dustry are more important than the life of the industry. 

But even granting that equal restraint would justify the 
Affirmative's proposal, can such equal restraint be obtained? 
Take the "Seven Millers Case" in Kansas. When the Millers 
were arraigned before Judge Huggins did he immediately pun- 
ish them for having shut down their plants? No! He insti- 
tuted an inquiry to determine whether they were running at a 
loss. This inquiry is not concluded; if the fact is established 
that they were operating at a loss then they cannot be punished. 
This answers Judge Huggin's own argument upon which he had 
predicated his entire case for the industrial court of Kansas, 
and likewise destroys the Affirmative case which is predicated 
upon the same argument. That argument as the gentlemen 
stated it was this: We do not permit organized capital owning 
and controlling a public utility to cease operation merely because 
continued operation would prove disadvantageous to the owners, 
therefore the strike should also be prohibited. But the Supreme 
Court of the United States has in numerous cases laid down 
the common sense principle that an industry can not be com- 
pelled to run at a loss. 

In the case of Brooks- Scanlon Co. vs. Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana, which was decided in March, 1920, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the court that a carrier cannot be com- 
pelled to operate even a branch line at a loss. The same 
opinion was expressed in Northern Pacific Railway Company 
vs. North Dakota, 231 U.S. 585, and in the case of Norfolk and 
Western Railway Company vs. West Virginia, 236 U.S. 605. In 
Missouri Pacific Railways Company vs. Kansas, 216 U.S. 26, 
it was the unanimous opinion of the court that the principle 
that an industry could not be compelled to operate at a loss was 
too well established to need further argument. Thus we see 
the falsity of the argument that the law is just because it will 
exercise an equal restraint on capital and labor. Labor and capi- 
tal cannot be held in equal restraint. On the one hand you 
force labor into a condition of involuntary servitude on the 
theory that public necessity requires it. On the other we sacri- 
fice the best interests of the public, allow it to starve, freeze 
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or go naked; not to mention what happens to labor, which be- 
comes jobless, — on the ground that capital cannot be compelled 
to operate at a loss. On the one hand the continued operation 
of the essential industries is secured through the sacrifice of 
personal liberty and of fundamental rights, in other words, the 
involuntary servitude of the worker, — ^while on the other hand 
the best interests of the public, — ^not to mention labor, are sacri- 
ficed because the employer is incurring a financial loss, however 
small ! 

We must conclude that even the material welfare of labor 
will not be secured through the specific plan which the Affirm- 
ative has advocated because the courts will be swamped with 
litigation; because of the tremendous difficulty of securing any 
fair valuation; and because these courts would and could only 
operate as weapons of industrial oppression. And finally I 
would call the attention of the gentleman who is to follow me 
to the fact that even if he could show that the material welfare 
of labor could be secured, that the same could be said for any 
scheme of slavery that has ever existed upon this earth. 

THIRD AFFIRMATIVE 
R. Miles Warner, Princeton 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The speaker who 
just preceded me left you with the fallacious impression that 
we would force labor into involuntary servitude. Nothing is 
further from the truth. Under our plan we do not deny the 
right of any laboring man to quit work at any time he pleases. 
Any laboring man in this country may quit work tomorrow 
under our plan, if he wishes, and seek employment elsewhere; 
but we do say that laboring men shall not form a combination 
to quit collectively and thus endanger the public welfare. We 
are only prohibiting a combination of workers from engaging 
in strikes which endanger the interests of the public. Under 
our plan as I have said any individual may quit work; as you 
see we are not forcing any man into a servile state. On the 
other hand we are giving labor rights it has failed thus far to 
secure under the old barbaric method of the strike. Let me 
quote from an article by Justice Higgins in the Harvard Law 
Review for December relative to what the industrial court has 
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discussion of the situation. The arbitrators are in a position to 
make a just award which should be enforced for the protection 
of the whole people. 

Our friends have come back on Timothy Shea, Acting Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Firemen. Allow me to quote 
his exact words with reference to what we advocate : "If the right 
to strike or revolt against industrial conditions is to be denied, 
every consideration of justice requires that such legislation 
should be accompanied by an industrial code or bill of industrial 
rights for labor, such as the right to a living wage; the right to 
a reasonable work day; the right to organize and to deal collec- 
tively through representatives of their own selection; the denial 
that labor should be treated as a commodity; and similar prin- 
ciples which were adopted by our own government as a war 
policy towards labor, or which have been sanctioned by the en- 
lightened opinion of the civilized world in the so-called labor pro- 
visions of the peace treaty. Under such a code, wage adjustment 
boards, or industrial courts, so to speak, would be given a code of 
the fundamental rights of labor as a basis for their procedure 
and decisions. There would then be a reasonable guarantee that 
the grievances of employees would be justly settled." And, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, we are advocating the very thing that Mr. 
Shea proposes. The acting head of the Railroad Brotherhoods 
does not think it is as impossible of achievement as the gentle- 
men of the Negative would have you believe. 

They ask us how we are going to get this labor code. Why, 
My Friends, we invite the labor leaders of this country to help 
us get that code. If we are going to pass a law for the prohibi- 
tion of strikes, we are going to get the public and the employers 
and the employees together, and we are going to enact a labor 
code and pass other bills providing for courts of arbitration 
which will insure justice for labor; and what the gentlemen 
seem to have overlooked, — justice for capital and the public. 
Justice has been secured in Australia by this method ; justice has 
been secured in Kansas by this method. They say that there has 
been no trial of compulsory arbitration in this country. My 
Friends, it has been tried for almost a year in Kansas. What 
has been the result? Even though radical labor leaders told them 
to vote against the law, every labor district in Kansas returned 
an overwhelming majority in favor of men who favored com- 
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pulsory arbitration and the prohibition of strikes. Why? Be- 
cause they had seen how just it was; how it really protected their 
interests ; and because they felt that now they had the right and 
opportunity to come forward and present their grievances to the 
public, which they had never possessed before. The old strike 
simply poisoned public opinion against them; and laboring men 
are reasonable and are glad to have the chance to present their 
grievances to a fair tribunal and have them passed on impartially. 
My Friends, we are the true advocates of labor's rights here this 
evening. One of the primary purposes of this measure is to 
make it possible for labor to get its fundamental rights under 
law, and if they cannot get justice under law, then, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, they can never get it at all because the appeal to brute 
force never determines a principle of justice ; it simply determines 
on which side the might lies. If the employers are strong, they 
will crush labor, if they can ; if unscrupulous labor is powerful, 
unscrupulous labor will attempt to coerce both employers and 
the public, if it can;^and the solution of the problem lies not 
in an appeal to force, but in an appeal to reason and fair play. 
The day is past when labor can be permitted to stand with a stop 
watch in one hand and destruction in the other and say, as War- 
ren S. Stone, Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
said, "If you don't grant our demands not a wheel will turn east 
of the Mississippi and New York will starve to death." That 
threat emphasizes what the strike in essential industries means. 
What does our proposition mean? It means the simple evolu- 
tionary principle of getting around the council table and probing 
conditions and seeing what the hazards of employment are and 
what degree of skill and training is required; in brief a determ- 
ination of the facts with relation to all of the elements which 
Congress in the Esch-Cummins Act, has said should be con- 
sidered in establishing a fair wage. It means the issuance of a 
decree, fixing a fair and a just wage, and finally it means the en- 
forcement of that decree. 

There may be some mistakes, My Friends, even as there are in 
the civil courts today, but the principle is sound. If you have 
a dispute with your neighbor you go to a court to secure justice; 
if communities have disputes they go to the courts to secure 
justice. If great commonwealths such as the commonwealths 
of Washington and California have disputes, where do they go? 
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Do they go to the arsenals to take up arms and settle the dispute 
by force? No, they too go to courts of law. Where do we hope 
that the great nations will go in the future for the settlement of 
their disputes? Surely not to armies and to navies. Where then? 
Why, to an international court of justice where their difficulties 
will be amicably settled in accordance with the sound principles 
of international law. Yet all we advocate is that capital and labor 
should be compelled to carry their disputes to an industrial court 
for arbitration and settlement. We say that the strike is nothing 
but a hold-over from barbarism; that it only means a resort to 
warfare in American industrial Hfe today; and that it endangers 
the public welfare. We challenge the gentlemen of the Negative 
to dare to do right. We challenge them not to stand still and say, 
"Oh, we can't ever get a fair wage. Let's don't do it. Really, 
this would be rather oppressive on the working man." 

Let's be sane, and consider for a moment whether the strike 
is really a benefit to labor. The first or the second Negative 
speaker, I forget which, — ^painted you a picture in which he told 
you how greatly the workingmen suffered from the strike. He 
said it was labor that starved and suffered the fundamental pains 
and the tribulations of the strike. And yet that is just what the 
Negative would like to continue. In other words, we have 
shown you it is dangerous to the public, and they have shown you 
it is dangerous and disadvantageous to the laboring man. And 
what have they to propose? Nothing but a laissez-faire policy. 
They are afraid to come around the arbitration table and find 
the solution for any industrial problem and then enforce that 
solution, and yet that method is in accord with all American 
principles of justice and fair dealing. We have shown you then 
that the prohibition of the strike is necessary to protect the pub- 
lic ; that it is sound in principle ; and not only that it is necessary 
and sound in principle, but that it means justice to all concerned, 
— to the laboring men, to the public, and to the employers. 

Now, I hope to show you in just a few minutes that our plan 
of control through courts is not only so far superior to the old 
appeal to brute force that it is bound to succeed, but that it is 
also in accord with the evolutionary progress of society as a 
whole. How do you discover whether a thing will work? How 
do you discover whether a steam engine will go or not? You 
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first investigate to see whether it is built according to sound prin- 
ciples of mechanics. If it has been, you presume it will work. 
But the £nal test is the actual trial. Our plan has had its trial 
and it has worked. They say that at best our plan is only worthy 
of further experimentation. We deny that it is any longer an 
experiment. It has already been tried in Kansas with supreme 
success. We know that it is soimd; we know that it is necessary; 
we know that it is just. What do the gentlemen say against it? 
We have proved to you that it will work, because it is sound; 
because it is just; because it is in line with the evolutionary prog- 
ress of society. One Negative speaker told you that the working- 
men are not law breakers ; that the workingmen are not going to 
overthrow this government or endanger the people through the 
strike; and yet another Negative speaker came before you and 
said that the measure promulgated by the Afl&rmative would lead 
to disorder, revolution, riot and sabotage. Why, My Friends, the 
Negative speakers have forgotten to agree as to whether they 
think that labouring men are loyal and law abiding or whether 
they think they are bolshevists. If this law meant riot and revo- 
lution, sabotage and disorder, every radical leader in the nation 
would be pleading with Congress to pass an act providing for 
compulsory arbitration and the prohibition of strikes. Why? 
Because if prohibition of the strike meant revolution and riot and 
disorder, they would be swept into control of the nation. But 
the radical labor leaders oppose the prohibition of the strike be- 
cause they know it means an end of minority control ; they know 
it means that the American government is going to step in and 
enforce justice for the whole people. Further the great mass of 
the workers are not mislead by and do not follow radical labor 
leaders; — the radical labor leaders in Kansas told them to vote 
against the compulsory arbitration law, and every single one, or 
at least an overwhelming majority, voted for it because it meant 
justice for them; it meant the end of starving and freezing to 
secure that to which they were justly entitled; it meant the tri- 
umph of justice over force. 

The industrial situation may be likened unto a two-edged 
sword; one side is capital and the other labor. Periodically the 
people are asked to take hold of this sword with the result that 
they gash their hands. 
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THIRD NEGATIVE 
Kenneth Cole, Washington 

The last gentleman who addressed you seemed to attach con- 
siderable importance to the statements of Mr. Timothy Shea. 
If the gentleman had commenced reading to 3rou a few sentences 
earlier in Mr. Shea's article he would have read this to you: 
"There is no blinking of the fact that the real interest and vital 
significance of anti-strike legislation to the railroad employee is 
involuntary servitude. It will render him powerless in the pres- 
ence of his most formidable and ruthless adversaries." If the 
gentleman had continued one sentence further he would have 
read this to you : "Protection of the public against strikes would 
then be unnecessary for they would never occur." 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, let me summarize the case thus 
far. The first speaker told you there existed a condition of inter- 
dependence in this country today. We admit it ; that is a Nega- 
tive argument if anything, because under existing conditions in 
essential industries the worker is highly specialized, and there 
is no other work he can do if he is forced to, as the gentle- 
men say he may do if dissatisfied, quit work in any particular in- 
dustry; a worthless boon, this privilege of quitting, which the 
Affirmative so graciously conferred. Therefore the strike is ab- 
solutely necessary, in order that men may not have to endure in- 
tolerable conditions in the industry where they have had experi- 
ence and have become skilled workmen. 

The next argument on the part of the Affirmative was that it 
is necessary to prohibit strikes because there is a possibility that 
in the event of certain contingencies arising the public will suffer 
from lack of food and fuel. The fallacy lies in this, that the 
laboring man in essential industries is one of you. You men 
holding union cards sitting here tonight are not any different 
from the rest of us; you have the same aspirations and ideals. 
You are not going to deprive any city of enough milk to feed the 
babies. You are not going to starve the public of which you and 
your families are a part. Consider the situation in Seattle dur- 
ing the general strike that Ole Hanson has talked so much about. 
Milk was furnished to the hospitals, milk was furnished for the 
babies; the public was fed clean, wholesome food at less than 
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it had ever paid for it before; that's the way we starved in 
Seattle during a general strike. 

Finally they tell you that the strike is too dangerous a weapon 
to repose in the hands of any irresponsible minority, and to prove 
that, the gentlemen have pictured the Congress of the United 
States trembling at the feet of organized labor. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, you know and we all know that Congress passed the 
Adamson Eight-hour Law, and most of us also know the circum- 
stances surrounding the passage of it. The employees on common 
carriers wanted a basic eight-hour day, and the employers re- 
fused to grant it; they even refused to arbitrate the matter; and 
then Congress stepped in and said, "The demand of the Brother- 
hoods is fair and just; Eight hours shall be the basic working 
day on the railroads in this country." And that is the way. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, that organized labor overthrew the gov- 
ernment. We ask the gentlemen if the Adamson Law wasn't a 
good law, and if as a matter of fact it shouldn't have been passed 
years before it was? They argue from the statements of a few 
radicals that the motives and aims of labor are such that the na- 
tion is endangered. We concede, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
there are radicals in this country who want to overthrow the 
government of the United States. What do the gentlemen want 
to do? They want to pass a law prohibiting strikes in essential 
industries, but by doing so they are going to enable the radical 
agitator to say, "We have always told you that this was a cap- 
italistic government, that it was against the workers, now the 
government proves it by forcing you into involuntary servitude." 
Gentlemen, the passage of the Act which the Affirmative pro- 
poses, will ratify in the minds of thousands of workers every 
lying statement which the agitators have made. 

Our friends from Princeton say the situation is bad, but God 
forbid that we should inject into the situation the plan which 
they propose. But there is a fatal fallacy in the Affirmative argu- 
ment. It is just this: we have been told here that the govern- 
ment of the United States, our poor weak government, must pro- 
hibit strikes because strikes are dangerous to that government; 
indeed that they have already menaced its integrity. In the same 
breath they tell us that this same government will have no diffi- 
culty in enforcing the most drastic legislation ever placed on our 
statute books. Talk about the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
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the prohibition of the strike is incomparably more difficult of en- 
forcement because no man clings to booze as an ideal, but men 
are willing to die in defense of the right to strike. By the strike 
labor has climbed from industrial slavery to independence, and 
labor intends to use it to retain and strengthen that independence ; 
— and it is going to take stronger arguments than the Affirmative 
has advanced tonight to make labor believe that its future ad- 
vancement can be guaranteed when you have shorn it of its 
power. 

You have been told that the strike is a weapon of violence, — 
they tell you the strike is something that the laborers use when 
they go out and grasp something that they are not entitled to 
from the employer. Ladies and Gentlemen, what is the strike? 
It is merely the collective right to quit; it is the right you and I 
have to quit our employment when the terms of that employment 
are not to our liking. Wthout it there could be no collective 
bargaining, because labor would have lost the ability to drive a 
bargain; it could no longer withhold its services. 

They have contended that the public may at times suffer as a 
result of the strike. We contend that while the public may be 
inconvenienced on account of strikes there will be no actual phys- 
ical suffering, and we have used what has been hailed as the 
greatest industrial uprising in the United States, the Seattle gen- 
eral strike, to prove our contention. The question is one of com- 
parative justice. Are you going to prohibit the strike because it 
may at some time inconvenience the public, when to prohibit the 
strike is to take away a right which labor has come to regard as 
inalienable. Every court today says, that iS there is one right 
that labor has, it is the right to strike for better wages and better 
working conditions. No matter what may be your belief, the 
fact remains that the men who toil, the men who will be most 
vitally affected by the proposed act, believe that the right to strike 
is inalienable. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, we have already pointed out in 
some detail the defects in the Affirmative plan. We have shown 
you that it has never been tried successfully. Our opponents 
have advocated the Kansas law, but the Industrial Conunission of 
the State of Washington, in a report made public within the last 
week, says that the Kansas law is still too much of an experi- 
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ment to justify a trial in the State of Washington; and the 
Affirmative want to saddle it onto the United States as a whole. 
The Kansas law on which the Affirmative base so much of their 
argument is found to still be an experiment, and a very doubtful 
one. 

Let me impress upon you again the force of the argument ad- 
vanced by the second Negative speaker, that no court that the 
gentlemen can set up can have any basis for fixing a fair wage; 
and that no court that they can set up can restrict capital to the 
same extent that it restricts labor ; and finally that while in times 
of prosperity, when the strike is absolutely essential in order that 
the workingman may have a chance to better his condition, the 
Affirmative propose to make him stay on the job, to work against 
his will; but when times are hard, when it is absolutely essential 
that the laboring man have his job, the profit in the industry will 
disappear and the industry will shut down. Then the laborers 
are thrown out of employment, and the public, which the gentle- 
man profess to be so solicitous about, may be damned. 

At this point I desire to call your attention to the fact that the 
gentlemen have not answered any of these arguments. We have 
nothing but a reference to a nebulous something called a "labor 
code." The gentlemen seem to feel that all it is necessary for 
them to say in this debate is, "We will give you a labor code." 
But w^hat we want to know is exactly what that code is going to 
contain, and more than that, we want the gentlemen to meet 
our arguments and show exactly how the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or any other court can decide on a fair wage for 
labor. 

My Friends, there are two acid tests that any plan proposed 
by the gentlemen of the Affirmative must meet. The first of 
these is: Will it tend to minimize industrial strife? The second: 
Can it accomplish this result without resulting in injury or in- 
justice to any class in society? We have thus far shown you 
that it inevitably will work a great injustice to labor. Now, will 
it tend to decrease industrial strife ? It is the contention of the 
Negative that no single piece of legislation is better calculated to 
stir up class hatred and bitterness, and widen the breach between 
employer and employee than the plan proposed here this evening. 

The gentlemen will admit that fifty years ago when the em- 
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ployer and the employee met together and the employer was able 
to bargain with each employee individually, the employee was 
forced to accept the terms laid down by the employer. Now we 
have labor organized into unions and the employers organized 
into associations such as the Associated Industries. Their repre- 
sentatives get together and decide what should be the terms of 
the trade agreement. That is called collective bargaining, and 
every economist in the United States and every industrial com- 
mission agrees that the collective bargain is desirable and has 
come to stay. You will notice the gentlemen have based their 
case on the assumption that we were still to have collective bar- 
gaining, still to have mediation between the organizations repre- 
senting capital and labor. Ladies and Gentlemen, they can't eat 
their cake and have it. 

You cannot have collective bargaining and at the same time 
take away the right to strike. What does collective bargaining 
mean ? It means that the employees when they are organized and 
meet the employers as an organization, instead of as individuals, 
are able to get better terms from the employers than when un- 
organized. Why can they get better terms? Because they have 
the right to strike, which is merely the collective refusal of the 
terms of the employer. 

Destroy the force behind the collective bargain and you nullify 
the greatest step that has thus far been made toward industrial 
peace. You plant in its stead the seeds of rancor and class 
hatred. There is a suppression that fails to suppress, and that is 
the kind of suppression the Affirmative proposes here. You are 
taking away from a minority in this country the right to strike, 
a right that they regard, and justly so, as absolutely inalienable 
under existing conditions, and in return you give them what? 
An Interstate Commerce Commission Court that we have shown 
you has no basis for determining a fair wage, that cannot restrict 
capital to the same extent that it restricts labor. We have asked 
again and again that the Affirmative shoulder their burden of 
proof and show you how this court is going to secure justice for 
labor, their only answer has been that we will have a labor code, 
and when we ask how that will secure justice for labor, they 
reply that they know it will be just. Frankly, we don't know it, 
and don't believe it, and we want to know, how they know that 
labor will secure justice. 
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FIRST NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Hamlet P. Dodd, Washington 

Ladies and Gentlemen : It is my privilege as first speaker in 
rebuttal for the Negative to briefly summarize for your consider- 
ation the case that the Afiirmative has presented here this eve- 
ning. In the first place, before I enter into the case of the 
Afl&rmative I want to point out three things which it is incumbent 
upon them to prove if they are to sustain their burden of proof 
in this debate. First, that we need a law of the kind which they 
propose; second, that the law which they propose is a law that 
will satisfy the need which they point out; and third, that the 
law will work and can be enforced. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, they started out with an attempt to 
point out for your consideration a public need. Now I shall show 
you out of their own mouths that they are but legislating against 
possibilities, which certainly goes to prove that much of the need 
referred to by the gentleman is visionary. In my opening speech 
I said that the gentlemen of the Affirmative were attempting to 
legislate against possibilities. They have come before you here 
this evening and said in effect, "of course we are interested in 
legislating against possibilities." Ladies and Gentlemen, if we 
are going to legislate against all of the possible evil conse- 
quences that may result from present day conditions, we can leg- 
islate from now to infinity without solving any problem facing 
the American public at this time. What we are concerned with 
in this debate is whether or not there is a sufficient need actually 
existing, not in the realm of what the Affirmative may imagine, 
to warrant the adoption of the plan which they propose. 

On the issue of practicability they have attempted to urge the 
justice of their measure upon you, and then attempted to legislate 
that justice into existence by means of a labor code. The third 
speaker of the Affirmative said in substance that we were afraid 
to advocate the enforcement of justice against labor. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, we are not considering whether or not the strike is 
the ideal method of solving industrial conditions; we are not 
considering whether or not modem industrial conditions are 
exactly ideal; what we are considering in this debate tonight is 
whether the prohibition of strikes will be a step toward remedy- 
ing present day industrial conditions or whether it will merely 
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intensify existing evils. Consider on the one hand the strike, and 
on the other hand the Court similar to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which they have proposed this evening. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, we have demonstrated that because of certain in- 
herent and fundamental defects such a court can never secure 
justice. We have pointed out the fact that it has not succeeded 
in Australia and New Zealand, and we have quoted for your con- 
sideration the report of the Washington Industrial Code Com- 
mission which says that the Kansas law has not yet proved itself 
a success; and yet the gentlemen would urge upon you the jus- 
tice of their position. 

As a matter of fact, is the strike an absolute contravention of 
all elements of justice? Ladies and Gentlemen, the strike is 
merely a method, by which labor is able to secure its value in 
the open market; to substitute for the monopoly in the labor 
market, formerly held by capital, the operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand. That is all it has been used for, and that is all 
that we are discussing in this debate. If you believe in the theory 
of competition, if you believe in the theory of supply and de- 
mand, then labor certainly has a right to take such measures as 
are necessary to secure its worth as a commodity in the open 
market. The gentlemen say we are afraid to enforce justice, 
when as a matter of fact they have not shown that the smallest 
iota of justice will come as the result of their court; they have 
dwelt, as I have pointed out before, in the realm of theory. We 
have yet to see proven the value of a single one of the conten- 
tions of the gentlemen, in practical, every day American affairs. 

We have shown first, that there is no necessity for the pro- 
posed law ; second, that justice cannot be secured through it ; and 
finally we ask the question, can the law be enforced? 

Justice is to be secured, we are told, by having Congress enact 
a labor code. Congress is evidently to do most of the work for 
the gentlemen of the Affirmative in the debate tonight. They re- 
fuse to assume their real burden and pass it on to Congress. 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
Charles Denby, Jr., Princeton 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I will take up one or two of the 
points which the preceding speaker stated had not been met 
by the Affirmative. 

In the first place the gentlemen deny the necessity of legis- 
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lation to safeguard the public against the possibility of injuries 
from the strike in essential industries. Why, of course, you must 
legislate against possibilities, but you need not be guided by the 
mere imagination of possibilities. Let me give you a few of the 
results from strikes. In the Massachusetts railroad strike of 
^^77f public safety was only secured after the militia had been 
called upon to enforce order at the point of the bayonet, twelve 
people were murdered, and millions of dollars worth of property 
was destroyed. During the Homestead strike of 1892 many lives 
were sacrificed; much valuable property was virtually ruined; 
and forty non-union men were poisoned at their meals. In the 
coal strike of 1894, there was battle and assassination in eleven 
states. The commissioner of labor estimates that the strikes in 
essential industries from 1881 to 1886 cost fifty-one million dol- 
lars. Ladies and Gentlemen, we are not only going to enact a law 
against an existing menace but to guard against the possibilities 
of future injury. 

The gentlemen say there is no basis by which we can arrive at 
a fair wage. We say that it can never be achieved by means of 
the strike. As to the justice of our proposition we will ask you 
why many a just strike has failed and why many an unjust strike 
has succeeded. Take one instance, the telegraphers* strike. It 
failed. Why? Because the unions were not powerful enough. 
What did they demand? An eight hour day; that women doing 
the same work as men receive the same pay as the men. Were 
those not fair demands? But the strike failed. Why? Because 
the unions were not powerful enough. That is the type of justice 
secured by the strike. We propose to give justice insofar as it 
is humanly possible, and we contend that the best way to secure 
justice is for the parties to get together and calmly deliberate; if 
they fail to agree, then to have a competent tribunal arrive at a 
decision from an impartial standpoint. They attempt to dis- 
credit the labor code, yet it is the best plan that can be offered 
for the procurement of industrial justice. The Commonwealth 
Law of Australia which was based on a labor code has been a 
great success. I will come back to that in a moment. The labor 
code will be something on the order of our constitution. What 
is the basis of the justice we get nowadays in this country in dis- 
putes involving individuals and states that come within the juris- 
diction of the courts? The constitution of the United States. 
This labor code is a constitution for labor and will grow by 
judicial interpretation just as the constitution of the United 
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States has grown. Our Constitution said that Congress should 
have power over Interstate Commerce and, the Supreme Court 
has by interpretation enlarged the definition of commerce to in- 
clude and meet changing conditions. That is what we propose to 
do by this labor code. It is the only way we can arrive at justice. 
Why, a successful strike does not necessarily mean that justice 
has been achieved, any more than might makes right in any other 
walk of life. We propose to submit such questions to the courts 
for a just decision. We point to Australia. Now, the gentle- 
men of the Negative have attempted to leave an impression with 
you that is not correct. They said that there were six hundred 
sixty-four strikes in Australia, and we do not deny that, but 
we do say that those strikes did not come within the province of 
the court to which we refer, that is, the Commonwealth Court. 
We would ask the gentlemen of the Negative if the Common- 
wealth Law in Australia has been such a failure? There have 
been local strikes of course; these six hundred sixty-four 
strikes were local strikes; but over these the Commonwealth 
Court did not have jurisdiction. They say that justice cannot be 
obtained through such courts. Do the gentlemen of the Negative 
assert that the labor court in Australia has failed to give justice? 
We have shown that the conditions in Australia have been ex- 
ceedingly good in those industries which have been within the 
jurisdiction of the court. Workers who have come under the 
jurisdiction of the court have received the highest measure of 
justice. 

SECOND NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Kai Jensen, Washington 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The last speaker asked us to explain 
the situation in Australia. All right. Ladies and Gentlemen, we 
say that there have been six hundred sixty-four strikes in 
essential industries in Australia during the years 1918 and 1919. 
This the gentleman admits, but he says the Commonwealth Law 
did not cover this situation. If it did not cover essential indus- 
tries then why was Australia given as an illustration in the de- 
bate this evening? Moreover, Ladies and Gentlemen, he did not 
tell you that there were only twenty-eight cases that came within 
the jurisdiction of this court; and as there were strikes against 
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the award in two of them, that meant that the court failed in 
over 6 per cent of the cases that it undertook to settle. This 
suppression of these vital facts is in entire accord with their 
whole policy this evening, for the policy of the gentlemen of the 
Affirmative this evening has been one of deUberate misrepresen- 
tation throughout. They have misrepresented the facts as re- 
gards Australia; they have misrepresented the purport of the 
statement of Mr. Timothy Shea. They have misrepresented the 
situation in that they would have you believe that they are only 
going to prohibit those strikes which are going to seriously affect 
the pubHc welfare, while as a matter of fact, the measure they 
advocate would prohibit a strike in any mine where the wages 
are low, the hours long, and conditions in general intolerable. 
They have misrepresented the situation in Kansas. They say that 
the majority of the people in Kansas are in favor of the law ; that 
may be true because 95 per cent of the population of Kansas are 
engaged in agriculture; but in addition to that, they say that la- 
bor is in favor of the Kansas law, and that is not true. Only the 
other day representatives of thirty-eight unions passed a resolu* 
tion to this effect : 

"Resolved: That we do go on record as condemning the un- 
democratic law of the state of Kansas, as approved by the gov- 
ernor of that state; and the imprisonment of Alexander Howatt 
and his associates of District 14 under the provisions of that law 
for no other reason than the exercising of rights given them by 
the constitution of the United States of America." Could the 
opposition of labor be more clearly and definitely stated? Yet 
this resolution was passed more than two months after the law 
went into effect. 

In addition they have endeavored to show that public opinion 
is back of the law which they are advocating. If this is true 
we ask them to explain the stand of the Washington Industrial 
Commission and the stand of the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, the stand of the National War Labor Board, the stand of 
the Department of Labor, the stand of the President's Mediation 
Board, the stand of the Second Industrial Commission, the stand 
of Congress when it repudiated such a provision in the Esch- 
Cummins Act. If public opinion is in favor of their law, we ask 
them to explain away these facts. 

They say as the basis of their labor code they will use Section 
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307 of the Esch-Cummins Act, yet paragraph (d) of Section 307 
reads, "The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in 
other industries shall be used to determine a fair and a just 
wage." What does that mean? Simply this; that in order to 
determine what a fair wage is they are going to those industries 
where the strike still remains. The gentlemen themselves con- 
fess by their advocacy of Section 307 that the strike in the last 
analysis is the only means of determining a fair and a just wage. 
Could there be any greater justification for the strike? And 
moreover, Ladies and Gentlemen, in this labor code which they 
themselves advocate anti-strike legislation is conspicuous only 
by its absence. They do not tell you that Congress specifically 
repudiated the provision which they are advocating this evening. 
When it passed the Esch-Cummins law it eliminated that provi- 
sion which prohibited strikes or lock-outs. 

The third speaker has endeavored to assure you of the justice 
of their proposition by saying that the labor code will secure 
justice. But in this connection through a very peculiar process 
of reasoning the Affirmative has assumed what it was incnm])ent 
upon them to prove in this debate. In substantiation of this per- 
mit me to quote from the latter part of the third speaker's con- 
structive speech. He said, "We know that it is sound, we know 
that it is necessary, and we know that it is just," and then in the 
very next sentence the gentleman says, "It will work because it 
is sound, it is honest, it is just." 

This very clearly revealed the fallacy of the Affirmative case 
this evening for, even granting that the Affirmative knew their 
law to be fair and just, the fact remains that they have quite 
palpably assumed that which it is incumbent upon them to prove 
in the debate tonight, namely that the measure they propose is 
necessary, sound and just. It is absolutely essential that they 
demonstrate that it is fair and just in actual operation, and this 
we refuse to allow them to assume as they have done thus far. 
I told them in my constructive speech that I was going to hold 
them strictly to account to show just exactly how their law could 
be made to operate fairly and justly. Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
moment of reckoning has come; we are going to hold them to 
account; we are going to show you that they have absolutely 
failed to prove that their law will be just. All they have said is 
that they know it is fair and just, and when we asked them how 
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it would be administered they said, "We are going to leave that 
matter to Congress; that is something for Congress to deter- 
mine." Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, we want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the debate this evening is not between the 
University of Washington and Congress, but that this debate is 
between the University of Washington and the gentlemen from 
Princeton; and unless they can show just exactly how labor is to 
secure justice, we say that they have failed in the fundamental 
purpose of the debate this evening; and we ask them again at 
this late stage of the debate to show just exactly how they are to 
secure justice through the measure they propose. This is some- 
thing that Congress admitted it was not in a position to do, when 
it refused to pass the anti-strike provision of the Esch-Cummins 
Act. When it turned down the anti-strike provision of the Esch- 
Ctunmins Act the Congress admitted that it did not know how 
to accomplish that which the gentlemen of the Afl&rmative are 
endeavoring to shift upon its shoulders this evening. The situ- 
ation is this, — the gentlemen say, we can't tell you how such a 
measure will secure justice for labor — that is a function of the 
Congress. The Congress says, we can't see how it can be done. 
The Congress is no wiser than the gentlemen of the Affirmative, 
and refuses to shoulder the burden that the Affirmative seeks to 
shift to it. 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 

Alfred J. McCormick, Princeton 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The Affirmative in this debate would 
be very sorry to leave with you any misconception of the facts in 
the case, and we would apologize for any misrepresentation; but 
we deny that we have at any stage misrepresented the facts. The 
Negative assert that we have misrepresented the true condition 
in Kansas. I told you in the very last words of my speech that 
on the day after the law went into effect the miners went out on 
a strike in protest against the law, but as I was about to say, the 
very next day when the purpose and scope of the law had been 
explained to them, they went back to work to a man. Secondly, 
they say that we misrepresented the facts in our quotation from 
Mr. Shea. Mr. Shea enumerated those principles which should 
be contained in a labor code and said that they had been recog- 
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nized throughout the civilized world. Mr. Shea assumed that 
these principles would be very easy to put into operation. They 
say that we neglected to add the next statement from his article, 
to the effect that if these principles were put into practice, pro- 
tection of the public against strikes would be unnecessary. All 
right, add that statement, and we find that while Mr. Shea is 
against the prohibition of strikes, he recognizes that justice can 
be done and strikes can be prohibited. And finally they tell us 
that we misrepresented the situation in Australia. That also we 
flatly deny. The Australian Commonwealth Law has been mani- 
festly successful; it is recognized by every one in Australia as 
successful. If you accept the definition of essential advanced by 
the gentlemen of the Negative, we admit that there were six 
hundred sixty-four strikes in Australia, but take the railroads 
and public utilities enumerated in the definition presented by the 
first speaker for the Affirmative, and it is very easy to see that 
anti-strike legislation in Australia has been successful. I quote 
now from Justice Higgins; this is what he says speaking about 
the popularity of the court and what it has done for labor, "So 
strong is the preference for the new court that the President is 
frequently asked by both sides what ought to be done when some 
difference arises, and both sides agree to abide by his decision, 
whatever it may be." Ladies and Gentlemen, it is not a failure. 
Labor is for it. Capital is for it. Wherever the law has oper- 
ated a fair wage has been obtained, and we call your attention 
to the fact that nowhere in the world is there a greater measure 
of industrial democracy than you find in those countries that 
have prohibition of strikes under a labor code and a labor court. 
Now, is the right to strike, after all, essential to collective bar^ 
gaining? What does collective bargaining consist of? It con- 
sists of the right of the employer and his employees to come to- 
gether and agree on the terms and conditions of employment, of 
recognition of the right of the employees to unionize and to deal 
collectively with the employer. We approve all of that, only we 
wish to curtail the right of collective withdrawal, the right to 
strike. Ladies and Gentlemen, the right to strike has only been 
in existence and recognized by the courts for fifty years ; it is not 
an inherent right by any jneans. Further it is not necessary to 
collective bargaining; tt is evidence of the failure of the 
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collective bargain and a resort to force. We believe so firmly 
in collective bargaining that we would make it mandatory. 

Now, the last element, the justice of the law with a labor code, 
why, the trades union movement today has reached the point 
where it ought to get some of its gains incorporated into a labor 
code. Labor is now enjoying its seven years of plenty and has 
made great gains, but labor should beware lest in the seven lean 
years which are to follow, it lose the things that it has gained in 
the seven years of plenty. Let it be given a labor code ; let it be 
given a permanent recognition of its fundamental rights. After 
all, Ladies and Gentlemen, in spite of the aspersions cast upon 
our proposition by the gentlemen of the Negative, we advocate 
simply — ^public protection. We are confident we have demon- 
strated a great pubHc need; and that there is a minority in this 
country that has the power to dominate the government. We 
believe the time has come for legislation to protect all members 
of a society so dependent upon the uninterrupted functioning of 
essential industries as we have become. We restricted capital 
when it became so powerful as to become a menace ; we now feel 
called upon to restrict a class of labor which has in turn become a 
menace. 

THIRD NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Kenneth Cole, Washington 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I think it hardly necessary to come 
back to Mr. Timothy Shea again, because it seems that Mr. Shea 
is to be an authority for the side which quotes him last, and the 
gentleman of the Affirmative who will follow me has the last 
say in this debate. However, I did quote to you Mr. Shea's state- 
ment that the prohibition of strikes would mean involuntary 
servitude. If that looks to you. Honorable Judges, as though Mr. 
Shea was in favor of abolishing the strike; — ^the gentlemen may 
regard him as their authority and be welcome to him. 

The next thing that the last speaker dwelt on was Australia. 
He said that we could not show you that the law had not been 
a success in Australia. Something like 6 per cent of the dis- 
putes that were submitted to that court resulted in strikes. Dur- 
ing the war when labor was hard pressed; when the prices of 
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food and clothing were going up and wages remained static, we 
had something like seventeen hundred disputes brought to the 
War Labor Board, and we had less than one-half of one per cent 
that amounted to even a threat of a strike. There you have a 
direct comparison between the results attained by the method 
that we are using in the United States and those secured under 
the labor code of Australia. 

Permit me to come back now to the interpretation of this 
question. Our first speaker pointed out that the question called 
for a debate on the prohibition of the strike under existing and 
not under ideal conditions; for a debate on the prohibition of 
the strike and not for a debate on the question of the adoption 
of any system of industrial courts which the Affirmative might 
devise. 

We however consented to debate with the gentlemen on their 
interpretation of the question, provided that they would meet 
us on our interpretation of the question, leaving you, Honorable 
Judges to decide which was the correct interpretation; and then 
to decide who had won the debate on that interpretation. Now 
we have debated the gentlemen on their interpretation and we 
are entitled to a debate on our interpretation, in turn. The reason 
that we have not kept our interpretation constantly before you 
during the whole of this debate is that we intended to show you 
out of the gentlemen's own mouths that ours was the correct 
interpretation; and this I will now do. In the first place they 
admit to you that they are going to set up a court similar to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; so we find ouselves debating 
the question as to whether or not strikes should be prohibited if 
we have an industrial court. In answer to our criticism of this 
Court, they say, "Those objections will be met by the adoption of 
a labor code." We are then debating the question of whether 
strikes should be prohibited if we have an industrial court and 
a labor code. Our contention was that if the debate went beyond 
the question as it was stated, the Affirmative would constantly 
seek to evade the burden of proof by advancing some new propo- 
sition to meet any specific objection we might make to their plan; 
the gentlemen have amply substantiated that contention. 

Let us direct our attention for a moment to the labor code; 
the gentlemen say that it will be something like a constitution, 
something like a Bill of Rights. Now, if we were to accept their 
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illustration, permit me to point out that the second amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, which forms part of our 
so called Bill of Rights, states that the right to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed. There you are; if there is any 
analogy at all, between the constitution and the labor code that 
the gentlemen advocate, one of the first things that they will 
have in the labor code is a provision granting to labor the right 
to strike when necessary, in order to make sure that the provi- 
sions of the labor code are made effective. 

As I have pointed out the Affirmative have spent most of their 
time in evading the original question which meant prohibition of 
strikes in essential industries, and have run from pillar to post, 
from Australia to Kansas, trying to find some machinery which 
would make that prohibition just. 

But to return to a consideration of the debate on the question 
which the gentlemen have formulated. What are the outstand- 
ing issues in that debate this evening? There is only one; — can 
labor secure justice under the plan proposed by the Affirmative? 
We have shown you conclusively that there is no court yet de- 
vised that can arrive at a fair basis for determining the wage 
which labor is to receive. There is no court yet devised that 
can restrict capital to the same extent that it restricts labor. The 
gentleman's only reply to that was that they would secure justice 
by means of a labor code. But, Ladies and Gentlemen, unless 
they can show you how the labor code will secure justice for 
labor they have failed to prove their case, under their own inter- 
pretation of the question. Not content with having shown that 
injustice to labor is bound to result from putting their plan into 
effect, we went further than that and we showed that instead of 
diminishing industrial strife the plan that they propose would 
actually increase it tenfold. They put the employer and the em- 
ployees in opposition to one another ; they become litigants before 
the industrial court. The spirit of mediation and conciliation 
which is gaining headway today will be replaced by the spirit of 
litigation. Not only is the measure proposed by the Affirmative 
not necessary, but the only demand for it is created by the organs 
of the Associated industries. The strike receives the sanction 
of the courts ; every public man says that there is no demand for 
such legislation. I thank you. 
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THIRD AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
R. Miles Warner, Princeton 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Worthy Opponents, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : The last speaker left with you the im- 
pression that there is no means of securing justice ; and that the 
courts are unanimous on the proposition that laboring men should 
not be deprived of the right to strike. That is not so. The 
United States Supreme Court, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the head 
of the American judiciary, and in the late case of Wilson vs. 
New, 243 U.S., Chief Justice White said, "Whatever would be 
the right of the employee engaged in a private business to demand 
such wages as he desires, and by concert of action to agree with 
others to leave upon the same conditions; such rights are neces- 
sarily subject to limitation when employment is accepted in a 
business charged with a public interest and as to which, the 
power to regulate commerce possessed by Congress applies; and 
the resulting power to fix, in case of disagreement and dispute, 
a standard of wages and working conditions;" That is the last 
word by the Supreme Court of the United States. The men who 
accept employment in any business charged with a public interest, 
and those are the businesses to which we have limited ourselves 
in this debate, must recognize a Hmitation on their so-called 
"right to strike." 

Now the last speaker has said that the essential feature of this 
debate is justice to labor, and he asked "How are we going to 
get this justice?" Will the labor code give justice? Now, I 
apologize for quoting Mr. Timothy Shea again, but since they 
have brought it up I will simply tell you what he said. Of course 
he is not for the prohibition of strikes but he says, if you are 
going to prohibit strikes, you must have a labor code, and these 
are his very words : "Under such a code, wage adjustment boards, 
or industrial courts, so to speak, would be given a code of the 
fundamental rights of labor as a basis for their procedure and 
decisions. Only under such conditions would there be a reason- 
able guarantee that the grievances of employees would be justly 
settled." Of course he is not for the prohibition of strikes out 
and out, but if you are going to prohibit them you must hare a 
labor code, and that is the first step in our proposal 
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Now let us get away from Mr. Shea, and quote from a man, 
whom every red blooded American respects, Mr. Elihu Root 
He says: "We should by law limit the right to strike where it 
comes in conflict with the higher right of public protection ;" and 
the Supreme Court has said the same thing. Now it has been 
stated that Congress rejected the provision for compulsory arbi- 
tration contained in the Esch-Cummins Act. So did the Colonies 
reject the Constitution of the United States. It took Alexander 
Hamilton and a few other men quite a while to convince the 
people they needed such a constitution. Just because Congress 
did not express the principle for which we contend in clear and 
unmistakable terms in the Esch-Cummins Act is no indication 
that they will not clarify and improve upon that law in the future. 
But the fact is that the United States Industrial Wage Board on 
December 17th issued a decree in which it said that certain car- 
riers and certain employees must refer their disputes to the wage 
board set up by the Esch-Cummins Bill, or else they would be 
violating the letter and spirit of the law. This is their exact 
language, "It has come to the knowledge of this board that cer- 
tain organizations of railroad employees have refused to refer 
disputes, undecided in conference, to this board, and have sub- 
mitted strike ballots thereon to their membership. Such conduct, 
in the judgment of this board constitutes disobedience to the 
letter and spirit of the act." In other words, it is a question 
whether Congress has not already passed a law for the compul- 
sory arbitration of industrial disputes. 

Now with regard to Kansas. Let me quote you a telegram 
recently received from Governor Allen. It reads: "The recent 
election in Kansas overwhelmingly favors the Industrial Court. 
Legislature is unanimous for continuance of the law." Labor pa- 
pers say that labor has found a friend in the Kansas court. They 
say that labor has found it to be a just and a fair court. In the 
last election thousands of laboring men, belonging to unions, sup- 
ported Governor Allen because they approved of this method of 
settling disputes. This court has been in operation for many 
months ; and has rendered decisions in many cases. One case is 
worthy of specific mention. For years the mine owners had 
charged interest on wage advances and the interest rate was high. 
This practice the industrial court promptly abolished. In one 
instance it decided a case in favor of the miners in forty-eight 
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hours. That is the speed that you get under the Kansas law. 
Yet our opponents say that labor can't get justice. You get jus- 
tice much more quickly under the sane methods of the wage 
board and the industrial court than you can under the old method 
of appealing to brute force, where the man who has the most 
strength on his side wins. 

Now the proposition comes down at the last minute to this: 
can a measure such as we propose be enforced? Of course it 
can be enforced. Mr. Lewis of the Miner's Union said during 
the recent strike, "We are American citizens and we must obey 
the law." And The Railroad Trainman, the official organ of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods has said that our laws must be obeyed. 
The measure we propose must succeed. Why? Because it is 
sound, it is just, it is honest, it is practical. The position of the 
Negative reminds me of the attitude of the grandmother of the 
inventor of the steam-engine. As she came out to the track and 
saw the engine for the first time she said, "It will never run; it 
will never run ; it will never run." But the grandson, filled with 
sublime confidence in his invention, took the old lady up on the 
seat behind him and as she sat there he pulled down the throttle 
and the wheels began to move and the cinders began .to fly 
down the old lady's back and she held up her hands in horror, 
exclaiming, "It will never stop; it will never stop; it will never 
stop." 
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CHAPTER V 

PARLIAMENTARY FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Resolved: That a parliamentary form of government should be 
adopted in the United States, 

These speeches were delivered by the teams representing the 
University of Chicago in the annual intercollegiate debates of 
the Central Debating League, consisting of the Universities of 
Chicago, Michigan and Northwestern. The debates were held 
January 21, 1920, the Affirmative team debating against Mich- 
igan at Chicago, and the Negative team meeting the team from 
Northwestern University at Evanston, Illinois. For the first 
time in the history of the League, the contests were held without 
judges to render a decision. This report has been compiled from 
manuscript furnished by the debaters thru the courtesy of Mr. 
Willard E. Atkins, Coach of Debate for Chicago. The bibli- 
ography was prepared by Miss Cora M. Gettys, Reference Li- 
brarian, Harper Library, University of Chicago. 
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BRIEF 

PARLIAMENTARY FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Affirmative 
Introduction : 

A. It is common knowledge that the machinery of United 
States government is breaking down. 

1. More or less constant warfare exists between the 
executive and legislative bodies, i.e., the President 
and the Cabinet. 

2. The confidence of the public is at a low ebb. 

3. Our present system is no longer equal to the 
necessities of a nation of one hundred five mil- 
lion people. 

B. Various plans have been proposed for improving the 
situation. 

I. One of these plans is the adoption of the parlia- 
mentary system of government. 

C. By this system is meant. 

I. The fusion of the legislative and executive 
branches of government. 

a. The term of office of the executive would de- 
pend on continued support of the legislature, 
and the term of office of the legislature would 
depend upon the continued support of the 
people. 

b. Such a change could be made under our exist- 
ing form of government, vesting the real exec- 
utive power in the cabinet, with a majority 
leader, appointed by the President from and 
with the consent of the majority party of Con- 
gress, who has power to dissolve Congress and 
call for an election in case of a deadlock. 
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I. Conditions today are vastly different from what they were 
when our present system of government was established. 

A. There existed no mechanical means for the formation 
of a national will — none of our present means of quick 
communication. 

I. Government was made rigid so that changes could 
not take place before people had time to learn of 
them. 

B. This form of government was adequate for the needs 
of the day. 

I. There were few things about which it was neces- 
sary to get an expression of public opinion, 
a. People were socially and economically inde- 
pendent of each other. 

C. People are no longer self-sufficient. 

I. They are affected by local, state, national and 
world conditions. 

D. It is necessary that our form of government be modi- 
fied to meet these changed conditions. 

II. The parliamentary system is more adequate to meet our 
present political and economic conditions than our presi- 
dential system. 
A. It avoids deadlocks. 

I. The executive and legislative branches of govern- 
ment are in the hands of the same party. 

a. Both are able to do constructive work — the 
work of one will not be nullified by the other 
as is so often the case at present. 

b. If opposition develops between them the Exec- 
utive can dismiss Congress immediately and 
submit the contentions of both parties to a vote 
of the people. 

III. Parliamentary government can be adopted without in any 

way invalidating the Supreme Court, or state sovereignty. 

A. If it did there could be no valid objection, because all 

changes would come in accordance with the will of the 

people. 
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IV. Our representative system is no longer adapted to political 
and economic conditions. 

A. It is based upon the individual license of the legislator, 
and places no premium on the working out of a broad 
national policy. 

1. It has developed from a simple legislative system 
to the irresponsible invisible committee system. 

2. The individual legislator has become a lobbjrist 
and trader of votes. 

B. No particular party or individual can be held respon- 
sible for the conduct of the government. 

I. There is no mechanism to force the leader to agree 
on legislation to be presented and to enable the 
people to hold a definite group responsible. 

V. The parliamentary system is the most effective agency for 
the formulation as well as the expression of an intelligent 
public will. 

A. It is efficient psychologically. 

I. It creates a continuous conflict situation which 
holds the public interest and attention. 

B. The government initiation of measures centers public 
interest in the parliamentary arena. 

I. In the face of this interest only issues of national 
importance are important enough to merit con- 
sideration. 

C. It presents definite propositions about which public 
opinion can crystallize. 

Negative 
Introduction : 

A. The presidential system of government has served the 
needs of the United States for one hundred thirty 
years. 

I. Under this system the United States has developed 
from a small undeveloped nation to a nation of 
more than one hundred five million people, and 
of widely-spread activities. 
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B. In Great Britain parliamentarianism has been consid- 
ered decadent for more than a generation. 

The parliamentary form of government is undesirable. 

A. Certain institutions exist that are essential to the 
United States Government. 

1. Federalism. 

a. The existence of diverse economic, geographic 
and social units in the United States makes 
necessary the existence of sovereign political 
units such as the states. 

b. To permit any other system would introduce 
jealousies, and lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of local problems. 

2. Supreme court. 

a. The Supreme Court is necessary to assert and 
protect the rights of the states. 

3. Bi-cameralism. 

a. The Senate and the House must be kept equal, 
or the purpose for. which one exists will be 
frustrated by the other. 

B. Parliamentary government would destroy these insti- 
tutions. 

1. The foundation of the parliamentary system is a 
ministry responsible to the house that created it. 

a. Under our Federal system the ministry would 
have to be responsible to both houses. 

b. This would be impossible when the two houses 
were opposed politically as they often are. 
(i) Either one house will interfere with the 

administration of government or it will 
eventually be overpowered and become of 
no effect. 

2. Either the Supreme Court would, in declaring an 
act unconstitutional, be opposing a mandate of the 
people, or it would hesitate, decline in importance 
and be gradually wiped out. 

3. The sovereign powers of the states would be de- 
stroyed without the bi-cameral legislature and the 
Supreme Court to uphold them. 
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II. The concentration of power in the hands of a cabinet is 
destructive of truly representative government 

A. In England where the parliamentary S3rstem has 
reached its highest stage the House of Commons has 
become necessarily subservient to the Cabinet. 

1. The members of Cabinet are often also the chiefs 
of the political parties. 

2. Members of ParUament are forced to vote accord- 
ing to the direction of their leaders to keep in 
office. 

B. The parliamentary system permits the cabinet to block 
the will of the people by means of "holdover" and 
"snap" elections. 

I. Under the actual working of the system a Prime 
Minister may continue to govern for a number of 
years. 

C. On the other hand, in the United States the fact that 
a party is not compelled to maintain a majority to stay 
in office removes the necessity for putting any check 
upon the independence of the individual representative. 
I. The presidential system is no more subject to use- 
less delays than any other form of government. 

III. The adoption of the parliamentary form of government for 
the United States is unwise. 

A. The present American government is a result of the 
evolution and experience of the governed. 

1. National habits of mind and customs have de- 
veloped gradually and are so ingrained in the na- 
tional life that they cannot be disturbed with im- 
punity. 

2. The American system of government has come into 
existence and functioned because it fits the peculiar 
needs of the people. 

B. It is adaptable only to a homogeneous nation. 

I. It is dependent for success upon homogeneity, com- 
munity of interests and lack of race feeling. 
a. These characteristics are lacking in the United 
States. 
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PARLIAMENTARY FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Affirmative Speeches in Debate Against the University 
OF Michigan 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 

John Ladner, Chicago 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Twenty months ago our President 
brought home a peace treaty for acceptance or rejection. To- 
day that same document lies at Washington neither definitely ac- 
cepted or rejected. It is not necessary to call your attention to 
the fact that there has been a quarrel at Washington for the past 
two years between the President and Congress; a quarrel in 
which the peace treaty is but an incident. Decision and action 
have been impossible with our government. 

The sad part of the situation is not that a host of problems 
have and are being criminally neglected while our President and 
Congress have been on their domestic war-path, but rather that 
we have no assurance that our problems will receive any more 
attention from the next administration which likewise may have 
its little quarrel. Yet when was there a time when immediate 
action was more necessary! No wonder such a conservative 
organ as the New York World has gone so far as to say ; "Every 
intelligent American citizen knows that the machinery of gov- 
ernment is breaking down. He knows that public confidence in 
government is at its lowest ebb; that our present system is no 
longer adequate to the political necessities of a nation of a hun- 
dred five millions of people!" 

The question, then, is: Can this defect be removed from our 
government; and if so, by what means? The Senate Judiciary 
Committee is recommending an amendment to our Constitution 
providing that newly elected Congressmen, Senators and the 
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President shall all take their respective places the January fol- 
lowing their election instead of March. Mr. Br3ran and other 
writers have suggested that the newly elected President shall 
take office immediately after his election in November. But still 
others, such as the Editor of the Nation and the New York World, 
say : "Why should we have delayed definite action even until our 
periodic election; why should we have stagnation for twenty 
months or perhaps four years ;" and they suggest the adoption of 
the parliamentary system into our Constitution. 

This brings us to the question of the evening: Shall we con- 
tinue to have our legislature and executive separate, with a fixed 
term of office — or shall we fuse our legislature and executive arid 
have the term of office of the executive depend on the continued 
support of the legislature and the term of office of the legislature 
on the continued support of the people; that is: In case of con- 
flict between the Executive and Congress, the Executive can dis- 
miss Congress and call an election on the issues. If a Congress 
is returned to support him all is well and good, he can follow out 
his program; but if a Congress is returned that does not sup- 
port him he resigns immediately, a new Cabinet is formed from 
the majority party in Congress, and the leader of it becomes the 
Executive of the Nation. 

Such a change could be made under our present, existing, 
form of government by merely making an amendment to our 
Constitution, providing that wherever the word President or 
Executive appears in the Constitution it shall mean the nominal 
Executive ; that the real executive power shall hereafter be vested 
in the Cabinet, composed of the various department heads, selected 
by the majority leader; the majority leader shall act as Premier, 
being appointed by the President from and with the consent of 
the majority party of Congress, and having power to dissolve 
Congress and call an election in case of a deadlock. 

Before considering this question, however, it is well to ask 
ourselves what is the function of government in order that we 
may have some standard by which we can measure these respec- 
tive governments. We believe the function of government is to 
formulate and express the will of the people. 

The issue, then, of our question is : which of two systems of 
governments, the presidential or the parliamentary, will more ef- 
fectively formulate and express the will of the people. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, standing, as we are, at the cross roads 
of our national destiny— faced with these great and pressing 
problems of the hour— we may well ask ourselves, how do we hap- 
pen to have this anomalous scheme of government wherein the 
Executive is divorced from the legislature— each in its own air- 
tight compartment. 

The answer to this question can only be found in turning our 
eyes back to the Constitutional Convention of 1787. We see as- 
sembled at that convention the representatives of thirteen inde- 
pendent and sovereign states, looking out upon a country with 
no mechanical means for the formation of national will; no 
steamboats, railroad, telephone, telegraph or wireless; with but 
rough Indian trails for roads; monthly almanacs for newspapers 
and 85 per cent of the people unable to read the news even 
after it finally reached them. Naturally, the f ramers of our Con- 
stitution, framed a government to fit the conditions of that time, 
distrustful, as they well had reason to be, that if they should 
fuse the legislature and executive branches of our government 
it might perpetrate some scheme before the people would learn 
of it and form a national will against it. So they adopted this 
device of absolute air-tight separation of the legislature and 
executive, consciously aiming to have the maximum of friction 
within the government and making stagnation a virtue instead 
of a vice. 

Anomalous, indeed, as this split government seems to us 
today, it was quite adequate, and at least harmless in that day. 
For not only were there no means for the formation of a na- 
tional public will, but there were few things about which it was 
necessary to form a national public will. Because of these in- 
adequate means of communication and transportation the political 
as well as economic affairs were local. The average citizen con- 
cerned himself very little about the government at Washington 
because it did not touch his economic life. Those were the days 
of self-sufficiency when the large per cent of the population was 
its own producer, manufacturer, and consumer. Those were the 
days when the cobbler shop was the shoe factory; the spinning 
wheel the woolen mill; the cabinet maker's bench the furniture 
factory; the blacksmith shop the implement factory and steel 
mill; and the ox-cart the automobile. The apprentice and the 
craftsman, employer and employee, worked side by side and lived 
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under the same roof. Those were the splendid days of state and 
national isolation. Those were the days when the maxim, — ^that 
government governs best which governs least, — ^was at its height. 

But times have changed. We are living in an age of science 
and industrialism, surrounded by inventions sprung like magic 
from a thousand brains; the spinning wheel, the cabinet bench, 
the cobbler and blacksmith shop have multiplied themselves a 
thousand-fold into great mills and factories. The apprentice and 
craftsman has become a mill worker ; the master a capitalist and 
their common roof is broken and widely separated. Workers 
have flocked to industrial centers, and marketing has changed 
from village to state, national, and world markets. 

As individual citizens, or as a people, we are no longer locally 
self-suflicient. We are dependent on state, national, and world 
conditions. Whether we like it or not the price of our wheat is 
determined by world facts, world conditions ; the success of our 
industry by national and international forces. A depleted Ger- 
many is a factor for depression in the United States. A block- 
aded Russia means higher prices for the linen which adorns your 
dining room table. War in Europe is our concern; we cannot 
avoid its immediate effects nor escape its final consequences. 

Due to these changed conditions, the people of the United 
States demand a machinery of government that will more 
adequately express the public will on these complex, iner-acting, 
inter- dependent problems of today. Stagnation is no longer a 
virtue I Action swift and sure, is imperative! We must have a 
machinery of government that will respond to the public will in 
times of deadlock; that will respond to the public will con- 
tinually; that will centralize responsibility; that will formulate a 
public will by riveting attention on specific national issues. 

To accomplish these ends, we urge the adoption of the parlia- 
mentary system of government. We believe that it makes for a 
more adequate expression of public will, because it decides dead- 
locks. Under our present system of government the executive 
and legislative branches are often in the hands of opposite po- 
litical parties. For example, during the twenty year period from 
1876 to 1896, there were only two years during which Congress 
and the President were of the same political party. What does 
this mean? It means that we often have a condition of affairs 
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like we have at present in Washington, that Congress will blame 
the President, and the President will blame Congress. The Re- 
publican Party says in its platform: "We have enacted a pro- 
gram of constructive legislation which in great part, however, 
has been nullified by the vindictive vetoes of the President." 
On the other hand President Wilson says in a recent telegram 
to the railroad workers: "It must be evident to all that the 
dominating motive which has actuated this Congress is political 
expediency rather than lofty purpose to serve the pubUc welfare." 
These badgering tactics are best exposed by recaUing the num- 
erous attempts of Congress to embarrass the President by 
passing prima facie good legislation with obnoxious practical de- 
tails attached. A veto is inevitable and it is capitalized in terms 
of, "The President blocked our constructive program." But not 
only does the Presidential system mean that neither Congress 
nor the President will try to do an3rthing constructive but it often 
means that neither can do anything constructive. If Congress 
tries to do anything constructive which may be a credit to it its 
political opponent, the President, may oppose and a deadlock re- 
sults. If the President tries to do anything constructive his po- 
litical opponent. Congress, may oppose him and another deadlock 
results. The best example of this is our pitiful condition in 
Washington at this very time. 

Under the parliamentary system of government the executive 
and legislative branches are always in the hands of the same 
party. This means whatever constructive acts one branch does 
will be a credit to both. The result is, not only will both the 
Executive and Congress try to do constructive things but they 
can do constructive things, because if a serious opposition be- 
tween the Executive and Congress develops the Executive can 
dismiss Congress immediately and submit the contentions of the 
parties to the supreme will of the people. 

In conclusion, our case thus far is this: 

1. Our 1787 governmental machinery is no longer adequate 
to meet our 1921 economic and political conditions because dead- 
locks are too frequent. 

2. The parliamentary system is more adequate to meet our 
present economic and political conditions because it decides 
deadlocks by an immediate election. 
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SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
Alix Hillman, Chicago 

The first speaker of the Affirmative in presenting his case 
laid down a definite standard by means of which to measure and 
compare parliamentary government with the presidential form. 
The gentlemen of the Negative have very timidly objected to 
this standard and have asked what is meant by the will of the 
people. If this question could be definitely answered then all of 
the problems of organized society could be easily solved and we 
would be concerned only with the carrying out of the will of the 
people. By the will of the people we mean the policies which 
they express themselves in favor of at the ballot box as well as 
the decisions of their chosen representatives in Congress. But 
we cease our quarrel with the gentlemen of the Opposition, if 
they have any other standard by means of which we may judge 
the relative merits of these two forms of government. We will 
be glad to consider any such proposal. 

The Affirmative in its constructive case has argued that the 
Parliamentary form more adequately expresses the will of the 
people in the first place because it eliminates deadlocks between 
the President representing the executive authority of the state 
and Congress representing the legislative authority. This is true 
because under the proposed scheme of government an election is 
held in the event of a deadlock and the people are given a chance 
to assert themselves and choose their government. What have 
the gentlemen had to say in reply to this fundamental virtue of 
parliamentary government? We are told that sometimes it is a 
good thing if there is a blocking in the wheels of the machinery 
of government and plenty of time elapses before a decision is 
reached. There may be something in this but we do not believe 
that the American people are satisfied with a form of government 
which permits the stagnation that we are now passing thru as 
a result of President Wilson's quarrel with Congress. And this 
is not an unusual situation. Congress is of a different political 
complexity from the President at least half of the time which 
means that there is conflict at least half of the time. Parliamen- 
tary government eliminates this unnecessary period of inac- 
tivity and makes the government a going concern. There need 
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be no fear that the organized agencies of government will be 
controlled by a flurry of popular opinion. The whole tendency 
of public opinion is to assert itself slowly and gradually. Thus 
the entire cyclical process is the result of a long period of in- 
activity before popular opinion organizes itself. Before an)rthing 
is actually done there must be opposition to the existing policy; 
but opposition in itself is not suflicient. It must be followed by 
a definite counter proposal if anjrthing is to be accomplished. 
After the counter proposal has been carefully considered there 
must be an organized group willing to spread propaganda in its 
favor in order that the new policy may be adopted. It is fairly 
obvious that all this requires time; in fact the whole process of 
history goes to prove that too much time elapses before new pro- 
posals are enacted. We assure the gentlemen of the Negative 
that no form of government can speed this process up to the 
point where it will be undesirable. Let us remember then that 
parliamentary government, more adequately expresses the will of 
the people in the first place because it decides deadlocks. 

It has been pointed out that it is impossible to adopt parlia- 
mentary government in this country because this form of gov- 
ernment would destroy some of our fundamental institutions, 
namely, sovereignty, and the power of the Supreme Court. In 
debating this question we of the Affirmative make two funda- 
mental assumptions. In the first place, we assume that the 
American people are an intelligent people and that once con- 
vinced of the merits of this scheme of government they will be 
willing to accept it in spite of the fact that it may modify some 
of their existing institutions. In the second place, we assume that 
the will of the people is the final standard and that if their will 
is expressed we are not to be concerned with slight changes that 
may occur as a result. 

The first speaker pointed out that parliamentary government 
can be adopted without in any way invalidating the power of 
the Supreme G>urt or state sovereignty. If the tendency of fu- 
ture history is to limit the power of either of these two institu- 
tions we can see no reason why our opponents should object. No 
one can argue that sovereignty exists to the extent that it held 
sway before the Civil War. The great and fundamental changes 
come about because of the dictates of the American people. And 
if after parliamentary government has been adopted another 
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change takes place in these institutions it will be the result of a 
process that we can neither forcast now or be responsible for. 
We are debating a question on its merits and these extraneous 
propositions as to what may happen to some of our present insti- 
tutions cannot be considered as evidence. 

Now it is obvious the method of expressing the will of the 
people which democratic nations have evolved is the representa- 
tive system. Let us analyze for a moment the particular repre- 
sentative system which has developed in the United States under 
presidential government. Our representative system is based 
upon the individual license of the legislator. Each representative 
is sent to Congress to get legislation passed for his own district 
Absolutely no premium is placed upon the working out of a broad 
national policy. The assumption is that as a result of conflict of 
local interest there will arise a sum total that is in some way 
expressive of the general will. 

There may have been some basis for this assumption when our 
Constitution was first adopted. Then we were thirteen disjointed 
colonies, each jealously guarding its own interest. Now we are 
a nation that stretches from coast to coast with national needs 
that must be met by a truly national representative body. Our 
population has changed from about three million in 1789 to over 
one hundred ten million at the present time. Our House of 
Representatives has changed from sixty-five to four-hundred 
thirty-five, our Senate from thirty-six to ninety-six. With 
this change in population has come a great change in eco- 
nomic and political interests. In such a large body free 
discussion is absolutely impossible. This legislative simplicity 
has gone the way of our national economic simplicity. In its 
place we have developed the irresponsible invisible committee sys- 
tem. The function of the legislator has changed to the skillful 
committee lobb3rist and shrewd trader of votes. Each represen- 
tative recognizes that his political existence depends upon his 
ability to satisfy the particular hobby of his constituency. A post 
office or some other local beneficence is of more importance as 
a vote catcher than the most carefully thought out solution to 
some national problem. Thus the representative of the wheat 
farmer of Illinois votes for a low income tax in return for the 
support of the representative of the great corporations of New 
York who helps him get some petty appropriation for the farm- 
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ers' district. This trading of votes on matters of national im- 
portance in return for petty favors has resulted in legislation that 
is in no way responsive to the public will. Nor is it possible for 
the individual voter to centralize responsibility for this misrepre- 
sentation. The party cannot be held responsible for it never has 
complete control and the individual representative cannot be held 
accountable because he has probably managed to endear himself 
to his constituency by means of little favors. When the repre- 
sentative runs for office again he will be reelected because it is 
impossible to connect him definitely with a party that has taken 
a particular stand on the important matter of the income tax, a 
stand which the people oppose. 

Under presidential government no particular party or indi- 
vidual can be held responsible for the conduct of the government. 
Within recent years there has been an attempt to centralize re- 
sponsibiUty upon the president. But the president is neither the 
only nor the most influential party leader. Sometimes his party 
leaders in Congress are in open or in secret opposition to him. 
They may agree with him as to the general type of legislation 
to be passed but often seriously disagree as to the actual bill pre- 
sented to carry out this policy. Presidential government provides 
no mechanism that will force the leaders to agree on the legis- 
lation to be presented and that enable the people to hold a definite 
group responsible. 

THIRD AFFIRMATIVE 
Harold D. Lasswell, Chicago 

The Negative has finally given its assent to the proposition 
that the government is best which best formulates and expresses 
the public will. How can they reconcile this assumption with 
their defense of deadlocks? They have revived the age-old cry 
of "hasty and ill considered legislation," of the necessity for 
"checks and balances on the government" to give time for the 
formation of an intelligent public opinion. Such a political 
philosophy as this was thoroly in keeping with the facts during 
the era of the stagecoach, the corduroy road, the pony express, 
the sailboat, the monthly almanac, and the quarterly religious 
magazine. In those early days of the Republic matters could 
be taken up and passed in Washington months before Kentucky 
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heard about them. Of course the sturdy pioneers of the West 
and the slave owners of the South and the merchants of New 
England were afraid of their government! Of course they 
evolved a system of checks and balances and rigid official tenure 
to protect themselves from a coup d'etat! But we challenge the 
gentlemen of the Negative to cite a single piece of important 
legislation either in this country or in England which has been 
passed without ample time for consideration by the public, in 
this the day of the telephone, telegraph, wireless, railroad, steam- 
ship, and metropolitan daily. Public opinion is today the product 
of days and not of months, as they would have us believe. The 
bug-bear of "hasty and ill advised legislation" is the thotless 
survival of the stage and of the one hoss shay; today deadlocks 
are an anomaly; we believe in checking the government by the 
people and not by complicating the governmental structure. 

Our friends have revived another shibboleth of eighteenth cen- 
tury politics. They have solemnly warned us that the parHament- 
ary system undermines the American theory of representative 
government because it substitutes a centralized oligarchy for 
local representation. Now they have cried "wolf" once too often. 
Centralized leadership is the only tool of truly representative 
government; it is the only means by which local interests can 
be welded into a comprehensive and coherent national policy. 
Our present leaderless system is widely misrepresentative. An 
absurdly high tariff to help Pennsylvania steel is the result of 
a vote trade for an equally absurd tariff to protect California 
lemons. Put these two items in the hands of conspicuously re- 
sponsible leaders, leaders accountable to the nation for the com- 
pleted job, and we will find these outrageous items pared down. 
Local interests will, however, receive ample consideration be- 
cause of the necessity for retaining the support of enough local 
groups to keep a majority. 

Heretofore we have been concerned with the fact that par- 
liamentary government is a more effective agency for the ex- 
pression of public will than the current system because it de- 
cides deadlocks and centralizes responsible leadership. But in 
the last analysis the fundamental problem of democracy is not 
simply the expression of public will; it is the formulation of a 
public will worth expressing. The government must rivet the 
continuous attention of the public, and one of the most effective 
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devices for attracting interest and attention is the conflict situa- 
tion. We are all interested in a fight. If you had been told. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, that half a dozen well meaning young 
college students were going to discuss the parliamentary system 
of government in Mandel Hall tonight, you would have sighed 
and turned to the evening paper. But instead you were told 
that Michigan and Chicago resume their historic rivalry on the 
platform . . . and you are here. 

Now under our governing system we wax frantic at our four 
year elections, and then settle into a political repose which is 
occasionally disturbed by a presidential message or an unusual 
scandal. The parliamentary system takes advantage of the 
psychology of conflict Every time the government proposes a 
measure the attention of the nation is centered on Parliament 
because it is not known when the opposition leader will be able 
to put the government in an unfavorable position and secure a 
change. This continuous conflict situation keeps the eyes of the 
public on the government. 

It is not sufl&cient that attention be riveted on government 
affairs ; these affairs must be of national importance. Too often 
our Washington news is taken up with petty personalities and 
local skirmishes between Uncle Joe Cannon and some other 
celebrity. The centers of interest are scattered among innum- 
erable and invisible committee rooms. Under the parliamentary 
system the government initiation of measures makes the interest 
center in the parliamentary arena; and in the face of a national 
gallery of spectators only issues of national importance are of 
enough weight to merit consideration. 

Even this does not suffice in the formation of an intelligent 
public opinion. Attention must be riveted on the government 
and on national issues; it must also be centered on national is- 
sues in a specific Affirmative and Negative form. If I should 
ask you, "Are you in favor of an income tax?" some radicals 
on the left side of the room would shout a loud "Yes"; some 
radicals on the right would shout a lusty "No." But the think- 
ing mass of you would ask "What do you mean? Do you want 
an income tax on incomes of 1,000 or $100,000? Do you want a 
10 per cent or a 50 per cent rate?" If I should restate the ques- 
tion, "How many of you are in favor of an income tax of 10 
per cent on all incomes above $3,000?" the room would be 
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divided in two groups, a Yes and a No group. Under our presi- 
dential system the president occupies the largest share of atten- 
tion, but in his occasional messages he favors general proposi- 
tions and principles, such as the income tax. Under the Par- 
liamentary system the government proposes not only an income 
tax, but a definite income tax about which public opinion can 
crystallize pro and con. 

The outcome of thrs comparison is the unavoidable conclusion 
that the parliamentary system is the most effective agency for 
the formulation as well as the expression of an intelligent pub- 
lic will. 

And our insistence upon this proposition is not motivated by 
a mere academic interest in disputation. It is increasingly ap- 
parent to those who watch the progress of America that we are 
facing situations of increasing complexity as social cleavages and 
attitudes become more diverse. Social changes must be con- 
tinuously made in industrial relations, tariff provisions, interna- 
tional policies. The salvation of orderly progress is an au- 
thoritative institution which lends itself to the fostering of an 
informed public opinion which can progressively modify social 
relations. It has not been an accident that parliamentary Eng- 
land has won order without sacrificing progress; or that par- 
liamentary France has been able to enforce order in spite of 
social cleavages of the bitterest kind. The United States faces 
the problems of the twentieth century with the political machin- 
ery of the eighteenth. We insist upon the importance of a po- 
litical machinery which particularly encourages the education of 
public opinion and the expression of public opinion thru re- 
sponsible leadership. 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
John Ladner, Chicago 

Our friends from Michigan have repeated again and again 
that "everywhere, wherever parliamentary government has been 
adopted these things have gone." What things? The funda- 
mental institutions of our government, federalism, our president, 
the Senate, the written constitution, the power of the Supreme 
Court to pass on the validity of legislation? 

If the gentlemen insist that it will destroy these institutions 
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why do they not specifically point out in what manner it will 
destroy them. That it will reduce the power of the President we 
do not deny, but then it is to give such power to the Premier, a 
direct representative of the people, directly responsible to pay 
the penalty of the polls if he does not carry out the will of the 
people. We wonder how it is that the gentlemen have looked 
"everywhere" and yet did not see Canada and Australia having 
a parliamentary system operating under a written constitution, 
a senate, a federal system, and a Supreme Court to pass on 
validity of legislation. 

Dicey has well said: "Though the parliamentary government 
has grown up and been developed under the English monarchy, 
it might well exist under a constitution which did not recognize 
an hereditary king." 

Of course we are not surprised at the gentlemen's cries that 
"it will destroy these institutions," for we have seen greater men 
than they make similar cries to similar proposals. For example, 
the Honorable Sir John Cockbum of Australia, at their consti- 
tutional convention in 1897 to establish such a system, said, "It 
is a proposal for the final extinction of the Senate, of state rights, 
and of liberty!" Are these not almost the exact words we have 
heard tonight? Yet what has actually happened in Australia as 
a result of the adoption of the parliamentary system? Let me 
read to you an extract of a report from Temperl3r*s book on 
Senates and Upper Chambers. "In Australia the elective Senate 
is found to work well enough to prevent any dangerous deadlocks 
and conflicts with the popular chamber, such as often occur be- 
tween two legislative bodies elected on an equally democratic 
franchise." On another page he says, "As it is, in Australia, 
both Houses are continually compelled to produce proofs of their 
dependence upon the people, and this fact prevents the danger 
of any conflict of authority between them." But they tell us 
further that Goodnow says: "Parliamentary government is in- 
consistent with two Houses." Which shall we believe; what 
Goodnow thinks, or what Australia has demonstrated f 

That Australia operates under a written constitution and a 
Supreme Court to pass on the validity of legislation, I refer the 
gentlemen to Macy on Comparative Governments, page 547; and 
if the gentlemen wish to pursue the subject still further, they 
might read a few cases in Hall's "Cases on Constitutional Law." 
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Thus our case still stands: That the parliamentary govern- 
ment makes for a more adequate expression of public will be- 
cause it decides deadlocks; that it makes for a more adequate 
expression of public will because it centralizes authority; that 
it makes for a more adequate expression of public will because 
it rivets attention on specific national issues 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
Alix Hillman, Chicago 

Thus far the Negative has objected to the parliamentary 
form of government for two fundamental reasons. In the first 
place presidential government because it lends itself to trading 
of petty favors in return for votes on matters of national im- 
portance results in legislation that is in no way expressive of the 
public will. 

In the second place it contains no mechanism that forces the 
development of broad national policies by responsible political 
leaders. 

Parliamentary government remedies the first of these defects 
by centralizing responsibility upon the party in power for modi- 
f 3ring the demands of the various local interests in a fashion that 
will be satisfactory to the great mass of people. Thus under the 
proposed scheme it would be impossible for the representative of 
the citrus interests of California to get an excessive duty on 
citrus simply by trading his vote with the steel magnate of New 
York who wanted an unreasonable duty on steel. The prime 
minister would organize these excessive demands so that when 
finally enacted in legislation they would represent the will of the 
majority of the people and reflect credit upon the party. The 
individual representative would have to be satisfied because his 
own political future would be definitely dependent upon the fu- 
ture of his party. 

Parliamentary government remedies the second of the great 
defects of presidential government by giving the majority party 
in the house full control over both the legislative and executive 
branches of the government and then holding it responsible for 
this trust. The prime minister under parliamentary government 
is the business manager of a going concern. His personal success 
and the success of his supporters depends upon the formulation 
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of policies that will be satisfactory to the great mass of people. 
Responsibility is definitely centralized. If the electorate is dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the government it has the privilege 
of removing the controlling party from power at the next elec- 
tion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Afl&rmative recognizes that in 
arguing for parliamentary government it is proposing a funda- 
mental change. We have attempted in this discussion to set up 
a standard by means of which to measure the two forms of gov- 
ernment considered. That standard is the degree of efl&dency 
reached in the process of expressing and formulating the intelli- 
gent will of the people. You will undoubtedly agree with us that 
in a democratic nation the standard we have formulated is a fair 
one. Parliamentary government more adequately measures up 
to this standard for three reasons. In the first place it eliminates 
deadlocks. In the second place parliamentary government by 
centralizing responsibility on the party in power eliminates vote 
trading and forces the development of broad national policies. 
In the third place this plan of government which we urge the 
United States to adopt forces the development of centralized re- 
sponsible leadership. 

THIRD AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 

Harold D. Lasswell, Chicago 

The gentlemen of Michigan have done an astonishing thing. 
They have argued all evening for righteous deadlocks, for ju- 
dicious checks and balances in the government structure, for 
"hands off" the machinery of government in this time of crisis, 
for recognizing the firm entrenchment of the prevaihng system 
in the minds and hearts of the American people. And now they 
come before us with a proposal which is simply a new method, 
a transition step toward complete parliamentary government. If 
they choose this device for ushering the new day. we have no 
quarrel to pick with them, if they recognize its inherently transi- 
tional nature. 

They would abolish the Executive veto. They would deprive 
the present constitutional arrangements of the amount of central- 
ized leadership which exists at the present time. They would 
invite further chaos. And out of this chaos (which would be 
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quite unbearable, as we can very easily recognize), there would 
of necessity develop an extra-legal leadership within the legisla- 
tive body. A new rules conunittee with increased power, a re- 
glorified speakership; these might be the instruments of head- 
ship. And this development of a continuously responsible legis- 
lative leadership is one of the essentials of the parliamentary sys- 
tem ! They have conceded its wisdom. 

We invite them to take the remaining step and make this legis- 
lative leadership not only subject to the legislature, but to the 
people by giving it the right of appeal to the electorate. Other- 
wise we will be menaced with weak control and rapidly fluctuat- 
ing guidance; otherwise we will continue to entrust our govern- 
mental changes to the cycles of the solar system (which it is not 
supposed to serve), rather than to the minds of the people (which 
it is supposed to serve). And under this hybrid scheme the ad- 
ministration will be estranged from the directors of policy and 
subject to the dangers of dissension. 

Indeed it is difficult to go further. The Negative has con- 
ceded the inadvisability of deadlocks; they have conceded the 
failure of checks and balances and the rest; they have proposed 
a half hearted and tentative transitional scheme to parliamentary 
government whose gravest weaknesses arise from the fact that 
it does not go the rest of the way. 

It is apparently true, therefore, that the gentlemen have been 
drawn to the parliamentary system against their will, yet com- 
pelled by the logic of the situation; and we therefore conclude 
that we are for all practical purposes agreed that parliamentary 
government is the best agency for the formulation and expression 
of an intelligent public will 

Negative Speeches in Debate against Northwestern 
University 

FIRST NEGATIVE 

Robert Sturman, Chicago 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The gentlemen of the Affirmative 
have pointed out certain objections, some of them serious, to the 
system of goverment now in our country. We agree that there 
is room for improvement. Cur's is after all but a human insti- 
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tution, and every human institution has its defects. The parlia- 
mentary government, for example, which the Affirmative is favor- 
ing tonight, is open to very nearly the same objections. In Eng- 
land where it has achieved its greatest success, the Irish question 
is still unsolved after nearly a century of wrangling ; the housing 
problem is more acute than ever despite the fact that it has been 
a troublesome factor in English politics and economics for some 
years. Wales continues its clamour for greater autonomy, and 
Scotland has lifted its head again for a more complete independ- 
ence in matters of local importance. If we wished to embarass 
the gentlemen of the Affirmative still further we could point 
to Italy where the parliamentary government has all but wrecked 
itself on the rocks of labor troubles, and of suffrage, and last, 
but by no means least, of the struggle of that intrepid warrior — 
D'Annunzio. 

But our discussion tonight is necessarily limited to the United 
States. The question is not whether one government in the ab- 
stract is better than the other. The question is: Which gov- 
ernment is better as a reality for the United States at the present 
time? Which government will better fit into the peculiar condi- 
tions which differentiate the United States from every other 
country in the world? 

The discussion is indeed an important one. The presidential 
government is one which goes back to the very beginnings of 
our history, which has served our needs for one hundred 
thirty years. It has evolved out of the experiences of our people 
and at the different periods in our history has proved adequate 
to meet the stress and strain of critical moments. Under this 
form our country has risen from a small, unimportant, unde- 
veloped nation of three million people with local interests to one 
of one hundred ten million whose activities radiate into even 
the backward portions of the globe. 

In place of this presidential system of government our friends 
urge an institution that for more than a generation has been con- 
sidered decadent Even in the life of Great Britain parliamentar- 
ism is now being measured in terms of a few decades. Why is 
it true that every new government in the last twenty years has 
adopted the presidential system? Why was England virtually 
forced to the American system during the world war? Why 
has Switzerland shifted from a parliamentary form of govern- 
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ment to the presidential form? We shall be very happy to hear 
our friends explain. Either they must admit in their speech that 
the parliamentary system is decadent or they must indict our 
most astute scholars and the most obstinate of facts. 

The question that we are face to face with is, therefore : Shall 
we change radically our system of government which has been 
built up to meet the conditions present in our country, perhaps 
abolish it entirely, and accept in its place a system which some 
of the greatest of our political scientists tell us is decadent? 

To answer this question intelligently, it is necessary to con- 
sider the conditions as we find them in the United States. First, 
then, we do not feel that the presidential form of government 
should be abolished in favor of the parliamentary form because 
the forces inherent in parliamentary government work toward 
the abolition of certain essential institutions in this country : such 
as federalism, bi-cameralism, and the Supreme Court. Stretching 
across a continent, the United States presents an amazing number 
of social, political, and economic problems. A glance into any 
economic geography discloses to what degree we are localized. 
There is little New England comprising 2.2 per cent of the area 
of the United States, yet holding 13.6 per cent of the entire cap- 
ital invested in manufacturing in the whole country; manufac- 
turing over 55 per cent of the cotton goods in the United States ; 
over 60 per cent of the woolen goods. A highly industrialized 
unit, and subject to the peculiar problems of such a community — 
labor problems, dense population, highly centralized transporta- 
tion, tariff, etc. Contrast it with the South whose chief industry 
is the growing of cotton, and whose chief problem is the negro. 
One is industrial ; the other, agricultural. One has labor prob- 
lems to solve; the other has cotton diseases to destroy. One is 
Yankee, educated in Puritan ideals, having the outlook of his 
own individual, and in some respects, eccentric group; the other 
is the Southern aristocracy, educated in its own ideals, having 
its morals, its hopes and its aspirations. The two are incom- 
patible. One would never consent to being ruled by the other. 
Compare either one with Texas and its border troubles, with 
California and its Japanese problem — and one sees the necessity 
of having certain natural units of political administration in this 
huge country. Laski, in his Problems of Sovereignty, p. 284, 
says: 
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"In education, for example, we have learned that the more 
pupils per teacher, the less efficient, on the whole, is the in- 
struction ... I would urge that a similar law of diminish- 
ing returns applies also to the sphere of government. It be- 
comes more and more obvious that we must recognize certain 
natural units of political administration." 

We have those units — states. We do not contend that the 
black lines on the maps we knew when we studied geography 
form perfect divisions; we realize that what we call state boun- 
daries are, to an extent, arbitrary affairs. But we do contend 
that the existence of diverse economic, geographic and social 
units in the United States makes it absolutely necessary that the 
peculiar and essentially local problems existing and growing in 
these units be coped with and solved only by those living there. 
This is made possible only by the existence of sovereign political 
units, such as our states. To permit any other system, even if 
it were acceeded to by the public, which is doubtful, would be 
to introduce jealousies, lack of knowledge and understanding, in 
the solution of problems of the greatest interest and importance 
to the locaHties they exist in. 

We may not be at all rational in our attitude toward these 
problems, but the point is that we do fight, and will continue to 
fight, as political groups, for our particularly local, selfish, and 
sometimes short sighted interests. Senator Penrose champions 
the coal and steel interests of Pennsylvania. Senator Johnson 
struggles to obtain a restriction of Japanese immigration. We 
do not say that Senators Penrose and Johnson are right or 
wrong — undoubtedly many times they are wrong — but we do 
say that they represent economic, political and social units to 
whom those interests are of paramount importance, and which 
insist upon solving them alone, with their own people, aided 
only by their own ideals, and by their own conception of right 
and justice. 

This system, of sovereign political units, so essential to us, 
is federalism. Evidently the Affirmative realize the absolute 
necessity of such a system in this country for they have stated 
that they intend to keep it. The question is : Can the parlia- 
mentary government exist under federalism? 

Now what does federalism, as we have it, mean ? What does 
it stand for? Federalism means that each sovereign political 
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unit, that is, the state, shall be protected in its sovereignty. For 
that reason we have established a Senate. For that reason we 
have established a Supreme Court. The Senate protects and 
asserts the rights of the states. The Supreme Court sees that 
the federal compact has been observed, and that no intrench- 
ment has been made on the independence or the sovereignty of 
the states as established by that compact. It is clear then that 
in order to maintain the independence and the sovereignty of 
the states, it is necessary to retain the Supreme Court, and a 
bi-cameral legislature, consisting of a Senate, which represents the 
states, and of a House of Representatives, which represents the 
people within the states. Furthermore, the Senate and House 
must be kept equal and coordinate; otherwise the very purpose 
for which one exists will be frustrated by the stronger. Is it 
possible for the parliamentary government to work efficiently 
under a Federal system, which necessarily involves the mainte- 
nance of an equal and coordinate bi-cameral legislature? We 
have seen by the explanation of the gentlemen of the Affirmative 
that the heart of the Parliamentary system is a ministry respon- 
sible to the house that created it. Under our Federal system, 
the ministry, or the cabinet, would be created by both houses, 
which is one way of stating that it would have to be responsible 
to both. Now as long as both houses are of one part and are 
in accord with each other, it is possible for the ministry to ac- 
complish something. But suppose, as often happens in this in- 
dividual country of ours, the political complexion of the Senate 
is different from that of the House. The Cabinet now must 
be responsible to two opposing parties — an impossible job, for 
every bit of work it does will be unacceptable to one of them. 
And if the Senate should refuse, finally, to back up the min- 
istry, there would be two courses open for the Senate. Either 
it could hamper the policy of the administration in every pos- 
sible way, which would result in the stagnation of the govern- 
ment, or it could submit, which would be its death knell, for, as 
President Lowell of Harvard University has said. ". . . it 
would fall in prestige, and gradually lose all voice in the con- 
trol of the administration." 

Again, if the cabinet is vigorous and composed of able men, 
it will play off each of the houses against the other and be in 
reality responsible to neither. The policies of the cabinet will 
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not be argued in both houses. The debates will take place in the 
one showing more power, or in the one more favorable to the 
administration. That house will naturally attract strong and 
able men, so that "the stronger chamber will grow stronger and 
the weaker will become weaker, until all authority is centered in 
the former," Thus we see that parliamentary government can 
not exist under a bi-cameral legislature, the houses of which are 
equal and coordinate, because the forces inherent in parlia- 
mentary government work toward the destruction of bi-cameral- 
ism and thus, in turn, of federalism. If an equal coordinate 
bi-cameral legislature exists, the parliamentary government can- 
not work; if the parliamentary government works, an equal and 
coordinate bi-cameral legislature is destroyed. As Lowell says: 
"A ministry cannot be responsible to two chambers. In the long 
run it must depend upon the support of the stronger one alone, 
and disregard the weaker." For that reason, parliamentarism is 
impossible in the United States. 

The same forces causing the destruction of bi-cameralism, 
operate on the Supreme Court under the parliamentary govern- 
ment and the Supreme Court in declaring an act unconstitutional, 
would be fljring in the face of a mandate of the people. Naturally, 
it would hesitate, and gradually decline in importance until it 
would be powerless to halt the intrenchments on the sovereignty 
of the states and as the states grew less powerful, the central 
government would grow more powerful, so that as a natural con- 
sequence, federalism would be speedily wiped out. 

We have seen that due to its size and complexity, the United 
States must of necessity resort to political administration by 
sovereign units, which means federalism. We have seen also that 
the two pillars of a federal structure, an equal and coordinate 
bi-cameral legislature, and a Supreme Court, would be destroyed 
by the inherent forces of parliamentarism. This leads us in- 
exorably to the conclusion that parliamentarism is impossible for 
the United States. Thus far the Affirmative has attempted only 
to show its success in England and to demonstrate its superiority 
in the abstract over our own forces of government. But even 
if their efforts are crowned with a greater success than seems 
probable at this moment, they have not done enough. There 
still remains the task of proving that it is in accord with the needs 
of the United States and that it will work under a federal system. 
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SECOND NEGATIVE 
Jerome Hall, Chicago 

The Affirmativ« speakers are to be complimented upon their 
excellent presentation of the "literar3r" theory of parliamentary 
government which they have so conscientiously revived from the 
remains of Mill and of Bagehot who wrote of the English parlia- 
mentary system as it existed in 1866. But much as one would 
like to accompany the gentlemen to England and to live thru the 
pleasant days of 1866, the very practical question under discus- 
sion this evening cannot be considered from evidence which does 
not deal with the parliamentary system as it actually operates at 
the present time. 

Nor can the operation of the parliamentary system in England 
and Australia, have any connection with the discussion save inso- 
far as the conditions in these countries are like those in America. 
Indeed if the gentlemen were to search long and earnestly they 
might discover some place, if not England or Australia, then per- 
haps Borneo, the Solomon Islands or some such progressive land 
where the parliamentary system is actually operating to perfec- 
tion. They might go farther and show that the introduction of 
the presidential system would be the worst possible occurrence. 
But that would prove only that for this country the parliamentary 
system is best and the presidential system very bad — but it would 
prove nothing more. This discussion is not to compare or con- 
trast the merits and faults of the presidential and parliamentary 
systems. The application of parliamentarism to the United States 
is quite a unique problem and requires a consideration of the 
peculiar conditions which differentiate the United States from 
all other countries. The problem of the form of government can- 
not be solved by abstractions but must be determined by the na- 
ture of a country like ours which stretches over half a great con- 
tinent, with thousands of intricate local conditions, with a great 
heterogeneous population of over one hundred millions situated 
in sections which present varied and complex geographic, social 
and economic conditions. 

The first Negative speaker has approached the question in this 
manner. He has shown that our presidential government should 
not be sacrificed because the parliamentary form, which the 
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gentlemen wish to substitute tends to destroy the fundamental 
institutions of America, institutions which we did not arbitrarily 
"create" in order to bring them before you this evening, but which 
for over a century have been firmly grounded as the natural re- 
sult of conditions in this country. He has shown the incompat- 
ibility of parliamentarism particularly with our fundamental in- 
stitution of federalism, with a bi-cameral system and with an in- 
dependent Supreme Court 

But our opponents far from entering into a consideration of 
these fundamental problems, liave been engaged in their first two 
speeches in an attempt to show that under parliamentarism, the 
Cabinet is responsible to the Legislature. We intend, with your 
permission, to hold them to this statement. What are the facts 
about the system as it actually operates today? It is interesting 
to contrast the statement of the Affirmative with that of 
A. Lawrence Lowell who states in his "Government of England," 
page 326, "The majority must accept the conclusions of the Cabi- 
net and in carrjring them out, becomes well nigh automatic A 
member of parliament must support the party to which he belongs 
on pain of being turned out of office and branded as a renegade." 

The fact is that the concentration of power in the hands of 
the Cabinet would destroy our truly representative system. Even 
in England where this form of government has reached its best 
development, the House of Commons is a mere electoral college 
composed of members who are necessarily subserviant to the Cab- 
inet. This is inherent in the very mechanism of the parliamen- 
tary system because the outstanding personalities are not only 
party chiefs but also members of the Cabinet, and before every- 
thing else the primary purpose of a Cabinet must be to stay in 
office as long as possible. As party chiefs, these men give or 
withdraw the support of the party machine depending upon the 
subservience or fight which the member shows ; while as Cabinet 
members they have the power to dissolve parliament at any time 
and send the men back to meet the expenses and dangers of re- 
election. 

The parliamentary system has thus given rise to the most per- 
nicious practice in modem government as shown by the creation 
of professional "whips" whose function is to corral the repre- 
sentatives and secure, as just indicated, their automatic vote. In- 
deed they have the scheme worked out so elaborately that they 
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use a complete set of signals to convey quite ominous meanings 
to the members. A summons underscored once, twice or three 
times indicates the increasing degree of the "advisability" that 
the member be present to register his vote ; and should the repre- 
sentative be so unfortunate as to receive a note underscored four 
times . . . this rather questionable billet doux from the party 
whip means that the Honorable Member of Parliament will act 
in the manner indicated for him or else be marked a traitor and 
thrown out of the party. The destruction of the independence 
and individuality of the private member, which are essential to 
the vitality of any true representative system, follows naturally 
and inevitably from the concentration of complete governmental 
power in the hands of a Cabinet. Thus it appears that the forces 
of parHamentarism tend to eUminate a truly representative sys- 
tem, which up to the present time every one agrees — unless of 
course, the gentlemen of the Affirmative wish to plead for the 
reverting to one man rule — ^the representative system is the only 
means at the disposal of democratic peoples for having their 
needs supplied by government. 

That the parliamentary system is elastic and responsive has 
been emphasized. This does apply, but only with regard to the 
Cabinet which is able to do anjrthing at any time. In fact, the 
evils resulting from the dangerous concentration of power do not 
stop even with the destruction of true representation. The parlia- 
mentary system permits the Cabinet to positively block the will 
of the people by the scheme commonly resorted to of holdover 
and snap elections. Again it is interesting to contrast the 
theoretical "responsiveness" of parliamentarism as advocated to- 
night with that of Sidney Lowe, perhaps the greatest authority 
on the actual contemporary working of the system, who states in 
his "Government of England," page 113, "A Prime Minister may 
continue to govern for a period that may even extend over years 
in defiance of popular opinion which has only indirect methods 
of making its influence felt until the Cabinet is willing to allow 
a new parliament to be elected." And the Cabinet is willing to do 
this only when it can take advantage of some passing issue to 
confuse the electorate, to prevent a real expression of the people's 
needs, and thus ride into power again. 

On the other hand, we hold no brief for Americans or Amer- 
ican parties, but we do submit for your consideration whether 
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the presidential system as it operates here does not call a far 
better set of forces into action. In the United States the very 
fact that a party is not compelled to maintain a majority in order 
to stay in office removes the necessity of putting any check upon 
the independence of the individual representative. For this fund- 
amental reason an American Congressman enjoys the right of 
effective debate; he is free to exercise his own judgment. The 
illuminating proof of this which should relieve our opponents of 
further worry about dreadful deadlocks is seen from the divi- 
sions which occurred in Congress during the war when Republi- 
cans who were not compelled by whips to stick by their own party 
regardless of what they themselves honestly believed — Republi- 
cans came to the support of President Wilson, while many Demo- 
crats left him. And again, with regard to the League of Nations, 
we find men like Johnson and Reed, of different parties, in co- 
operation, and so on. 

In fact, when we seek impartially, we discover that the pres- 
idential system is no more subject to useless delays than any other 
government. The Affirmative are simply impatient with delays 
produced by human nature which is permitted free expression 
in our truly representative system. Do the gentlemen know of 
any large assembly which convenes to make an intelligent de- 
cision, and, having the right of effective discussion, does not show 
great difference of opinion, and hence run into disagreement? 
We Americans are not supermen; our men, as well as our wo- 
men, if they are free, must talk, and think and delay before de- 
ciding what legislation best meets the people's need. Besides, 
there are political scientists who suggest that there are positive 
benefits derived from these delays. They give the country time 
to assimilate what has already been put upon the statute books. 
And of course, some people would go even farther. They wish 
that the government might have run into a deadlock about the- 
time the Prohibition Amendment was being put through. 

Lastly, under our system there is the advantage of having an 
executive chosen by national electorate, representing and re- 
sponsible to the entire country, free from the necessity of schepi- 
ing ways of prolonging a stay in office and able, therefore, to 
keep in close touch with the problems which are so intricate in 
the United States. 
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THIRD NEGATIVE 
Royal E. Montgomery, Chicago 

There are certain very pertinent issues that must be considered 
before this debate grows older. We have heard from the Affirm- 
ative this evening a very naive plan for a hypothetic form of 
•government, existing under certain hypothetical conditions, or 
possibly under the even more delirious supposition that condi- 
tions in these United States are analogous to those of Great 
Britain; a form which, we are told, will bring responsibility, 
elasticity and efficiency in government — ^three euphonious plati- 
tutes that may mean anything or nothing. 

We would call the attention of our Northwestern friends to 
the fact that the question under consideration this evening is that 
of adopting the parliamentary form of government in the United 
States. The entire essence of our discussion must therefore be, 
not a philosophical dissertation upon the academic merits of the 
Parliamentary system in the abstract, but a concrete consideration 
of the application of this form of government to the United 
States. Our opponents, on the other hand, have taken it upon 
themselves to prove that there are certain merits in the parUa- 
mentary form per se. Now if our question this evening were 
the relative merits of the parliamentary system per se versus the 
merits of the presidential system per se, then a portion, at least, 
of what our friends have devoted their thirty-six minutes to tell- 
ing you, might be relevant to our proposition. But upon the 
question we are met to discuss — the application of the parliamen- 
tary system to this particular nation, heterogeneous as it is, un- 
paralleled by any nation on the face of the globe — ^they have been 
silent 

If the Negative were to admit everything that our opponents 
have said, if we were to grant that in the realms of academic ab- 
straction the parliamentary system is sometimes regarded as 
being responsible, efficient, and elastic — ^whatever those verbal 
brickbats may mean — in brief, if we were to concede the entire 
case of the Affirmative, still they have said absolutely nothing 
relevant to the adoption of this form of government in the 
United States. They have not shown how a form of government 
that is applicable to a certain type of nation only, a nation that 
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is homogeneous, that has little race feeling, and has a commun- 
ity of interests, can be applied in these heterogeneous United 
States, with their irresistible currents of racial passion and wide 
diversity of interests. They have not pointed out what would 
become of our particular institutions, the institution of bi- 
cameralism, the president, the Supreme Court Our case has 
demonstrated that either the parliamentary form of government 
will destroy these institutions or these institutions will destroy 
the parliamentary form. In the first case, institutions would be 
destroyed ; in the other case, we would have only a quasi-parlia- 
mentary system. 

Before the gentlemen continue their case we suggest that 
they abandon their discussion of the academic merits of a sys- 
tem of government that can only exist under certain hypothetical 
conditions that do not obtain in these United States. We suggest 
that they abandon their half apologetic reference to the funda- 
mental institutions of our governmental structure and state 
whether they would be willing to destroy these institutions — 
which they have defended by implication, if not by candid state- 
ment — or whether they would retain these institutions and thus 
destroy the very essence of parliamentarism. We ask that they, 
if only in justice to their own case, tell us how a system that is 
applicable only to a homogeneous nation, a nation with a com- 
munity of interests and with little race feeling, can be adopted 
in this nation, lacking as it does every one of these fundamental 
requisites of parliamentarism. 

In contrast to the case of the Affirmative, which does not meet 
the fundamental question of this debate, that of the application 
of parliamentary government to the United States, the case of 
the Negative takes cognizance of the fundamental and outstand- 
ing actualities that cannot \>t ignored if this problem is to be 
argued, as it should be argued, upon its merits. The very forces 
inherent in the parliamentary form, as we have pointed out, 
work against the essential institutions of these United States. 
The concentration of power in the hands of a cabinet is destruc- 
tive of truly representative government And, finally, we contend 
that reason argues against the adoption of the parliamentary 
form here because the American government, like all enduring 
governments, is a result of the evolution and experience of the 
governed; and because the attitudes, and preconceptions that we 
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have developed during the evolution of this nation would magnify 
and accentuate the anomalies and imperfections of the parliamen- 
tary system if an attempt were made to apply it to this particular 
commonwealth. 

We must remember this : Government is not alone a matter of 
constitutions and laws; it is more fundamentally a matter of 
people's attitudes, their customs, their prejudices, and their tra- 
ditions. As a people we have certain attitudes and preconcep- 
tions. We all know that the perceptions and ideas of the individ- 
ual are a direct resultant of his experiences and memory im- 
prints. Consider, if you will, a concrete case in point. For four 
years, all the experiences and environmental situations in which 
leorges Clemenceau worked and thought were those pertaining 
to the waging of a war. To save France, it was necessary for 
him to constantly think in terms of armies, munitions, and death. 
His environment produced its type. After thinking In terms of 
warfare and hatred for forty-eight months he found himself un- 
fitted to react to changed conditions when the time arrived to 
conclude a peace. Likewise the action, the thinking, all the be- 
havioristic psychology of the social mind are a direct result of 
the experiences and traditions of the American people. 

No man can be a thoughtful and interpretative student of his- 
tory, a student whose viewpoint is directed toward the inner and 
causal meaning of things, rather than merely toward the super- 
ficiality of the external and chronological, without having one 
thing, if only one, impressed upon him: The best form of gov- 
ernment is that which has evolved, thru experience, thru trial 
and error, to meet the needs of a particular people. Any other 
form, ideal though it may be in the abstract, perfectly as it may 
have functioned under British conditions, or under Australian 
conditions, or under New Zealand conditions, can only result in 
a series of balkings and inhibitions when forced upon a people 
who, by reason of their experience and instinctive proclivities, are 
psychically unfitted for the change. If an3rthing has been made 
clear to thinking men during the last two years it is that govern- 
ments the world over have as their origin the hope, the sanction, 
the evolution and the experience of the governed. 

Our individual and group ways of thinking, our mores and 
folkways, our national habits of mind and custom, all of our 
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national sittUchkeit, these things that have been slowly growing, 
gradually developing an irresistible momentum, are so ingrained 
in our very life that we cannot, with impunity, run counter to 
them. It is futile to close our eyes to the facts that stare us in 
the face. We may be told this evening that these attitudes and 
preconceptions are simply a result of our form of government; 
but does that make them any more non-existent? Imagine that 
Henry Cabot Lodge, or Mr. Newberry, or the venerable Uncle 
Joe Cannon, were to become the real executive by virtue of the 
position of party leader; that one of them, Hke Mr. Lloyd- 
George, could dictate the scope and nature of the matters with 
which Congress should concern itself, could call snap elections 
and then retain his office when out of harmony with the great 
mass of the electorate, could make or unmake the entire adminis- 
tration. The mental reaction which you experience at such a sug- 
gestion shows all too clearly that such a state of affairs cannot 
be reconciled with your attitudes and preconceptions. The point 
is not whether our reaction to such a suggestion is a rational re- 
action; the point is simply that we do have such a reaction. 
Consider your own revulsion multiplied by one hundred million 
and you can picture the grotesque reaction thruout the nation. 

We do not mean by this that it is impossible to make progress ; 
we are not laissez faire philosophers or unalterable exponents of 
the status quo. We realize that certain changes have taken place 
in our government in the past, that changes are being effected at 
present and that doubtless certain changes will be brought about 
in the years to come. It might be easy for some gentleman whose 
viewpoint is essentially a superficial one to attempt to reduce this 
presentation of our attitudes and reactions toward our govern- 
ment to a jocular vein, and thereby blind our eyes to the all-com- 
pelling facts. The Negative is simply calling your attention to 
the fact that our attitudes toward our government are omnipo- 
tent actualities, that our customs, prejudices, traditions are as 
much a part of our government as the mechanistic structure itself, 
and that these attitudes make any such -change as the Affirmative 
advocate impossible. Some day, perhaps, a wise man will suggest 
a scheme of reform that is in harmony with our preconceptions 
and attitudes that will dazzle us all and then we of the Negative 
will be the first to endorse his plan for political betterment. But 
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we feel constrained to say, with the utmost candor, that we have 
not been dazzled by the brilliancy of the scheme of our North- 
western friends. 

The American system of government, imperfect in logic 
though it may be in some respects, is primarily one that sprung 
into existence and has functioned during the evolution of this 
nation, because it fits the needs of this particular, heterogeneous, 
untrammeled people. We are not referring alone to the mechan- 
istic part — the laws, the constitution, and all the physical appurt- 
ances — for the mechanistic is, after all, only a comparatively little 
thing. But even the mechanistic part came into being only after 
three hundred years of experience. Clever orators, like the 
gentlemen of the Opposition, who must have their little joke, are 
fond of telling us that our government is based on "a miscon- 
ception of Montesquieu." In fact, the federal system came into 
being, not as a result of the theories of Montesquieu, or Rous- 
seau, or Voltaire, or any other eminent Frenchman; it sprung 
solely from the experience of our own people — even the purely 
mechanistic part. Thirteen sovereign units then found that the 
only method by which the body politic could attain the most 
utilitarian form of social control, with a government for the 
benefit of the greatest possible number, was by a system of fed- 
eralism that left each unit sovereign within its own domains ex- 
cept in certain specified matters of national rather than of state 
or local interest. We have pointed out how, concurrent with the 
growth and expansion of the commonwealth, federalism has be- 
come proportionally more and more vital and essential. And 
even if federalism were not essential to the wellbeing of the 
American commonwealth, it is so ingrained in our very life, so 
much a part of our political thinking, that we dare not abolish it. 

The mistaken conception that the Affirmative have presented 
to you this evening — ^that our government was struck off at one 
time and has remained the same as when it was removed from 
the blacksmith's anvil — ^was exploded by as eminent an author- 
ity as Sir Henry Maine years ago. The real source of the Amer- 
ican governmental system was the experience of Americans. 
They had established and developed admirable little common- 
wealths in the colonies years before that historic constitutional 
convention assembled; they had had experience in state govern- 
ment and finally they had carried on two successive national 
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governments. The general outline of the American constitution, 
while upon a casual glance it may appear Montesquiean, was, in 
reality, colonial 

But this mechanistic part of our government is, in the final 
analysis, not the most important factor. Government is only one 
of the elements, that constitute a state. At this juncture in the 
debate we again call your attention to the fact that the AflSrma- 
tive has not met the fundamental issue — that of applying a form 
of government applicable only to a homogeneous nation to one so 
vastly different. No less an authority than James Bryce, former 
ambassador to the United States from England and author of . 
the "American Commonwealth" tells us that there can be no suc- 
cessful administration under a parliamentary system unless there 
are these three prime requisites, — homogeneity, community of in- 
terests and lack of race feeling. The social attitudes we have de- 
veloped during the years our particular form of government has 
been evolving to meet the needs of this particular people would 
accentuate the lack of these fundamental requisites. Instead of 
a doctrine of harmony of interests, we find in these United States 
a diffusion of interests. Out in the state of sunshine and flowers 
they are primarily concerned with the Japanese question; down 
south of the Mason-Dixon line they are wondering whether t"he 
new protective tariff of the Harding administration will discrim- 
inate against the cotton planter. As to that essential of little race 
feeling, we have only to remember the events of the last three 
months — ^how assiduously the politicians cultivated the Irish vote, 
the German vote, the Scandinavian vote, prior to November 2nd, 
to realize how far the American people are from those essentials 
of little race f eehng and a homogeneity of population. 

In conclusion. Ladies and Gentlemen, our position is this: 
Parliamentary government is applicable only to a nation that 
has certain definite characteristics ; characteristics that are lacking 
in the United States. Upon this entire question of application 
— ^the fundamental one in this debate — the Affirmative have been 
silent. We do not feel that the Presidential form of government 
should be abolished in favor of the parliamentary form because 
the forces inherent in parliamentarism work against certain insti- 
tutions in the United States ; because the concentration of power 
in the hands of a cabinet is destructive of truly representative 
government; because the American government, like all enduring 
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governments, is a result of the evolution and the experience of 
the governed ; and because the attitudes and preconceptions which 
we have developed would accentuate the anomahes and imper- 
fections of the parliamentary system. Upon this case the 
Negative stands. 

FIRST NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Robert Sturman, Chicago 

It is necessary, at this stage of the debate to clearly define 
the issues that have thus far been presented. It has been 
estabhshed: First, that the presidential form of government 
should not be abolished in favor of the parHamentary form 
because the forces inherent in parliamentary government work 
toward the abolition of certain essential institutions in these 
United States, as federalism, bi-cameralism, and the Supreme 
Court. Second, because the concentration of power in the 
hands of a cabinet is destructive of truly representative govern- 
ment; holdover and snap elections block the will of the people, 
while the presidential form makes possible the existence of an 
tmhampered executive who represents the entire electorate. 
Third, because the American government, like all enduring 
governments, is a result of the evolution and experience of the 
governed. And finally, because the attitude we have developed 
during the evolution of this nation would accentuate the anomalies 
and imperfections of the parliamentary system. 

Now let us examine in what way, if any, the Affirmative has 
combated the propositions thus far established. What have they 
said in answer to the argument that the forces inherent in 
parliamentary government work toward the abolition of certain 
essential institutions in these United States as federalism, 
bi-cameralism, and the Supreme Court? Nothing. Much time 
has been spent trying to prove what a success that government 
has achieved in England. For the purpose of this debate it 
could be admitted that the parliamentary government is the 
best possible form of government for England, but that does 
not prove that it would be satisfactory here in the United States. 
Indeed, we have pointed out inniunerable times that we are 
dealing with two different sets of conditions, but the gentlemen 
have taken no notice of this. England is small and homogen- 
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eous, while we stretch across a continent and are extraordinarily 
heterogeneous. Merely to show that a government has suc- 
ceeded under one set of conditions, certainly does not prove 
that it will be a success under another. 

But as a matter of fact, the gentlemen have not even proved 
its success in England. We have asked them why England was 
forced to adopt practically a presidential form of government 
during the World War — ^but there has been no answer. The 
answer is that England found its parliamentary system totally 
inadequate to meet the needs of the situation. Why should we 
adopt a system which is incapable of action at the very moment 
that action is necessary to save the nation? We are told that 
the Parliamentary government is succeeding in such federal states 
as Australia and Canada. Of Canada there can be no question. 
It is almost a duplicate of the system in England, where one 
house is vastly more important than the other. For that reason, 
as we have already pointed out, it is impossible in this country. 
Australia presents a somewhat more complicated problem. 
There both houses are ostensibly equal. But upon investigation, 
we find that in reality one house rules the situation. There it 
has been provided that when a measure fails, it immediately is 
sent to the public for a vote. Now since the representatives 
have, almost without fail, voted according to the wishes of 
their constituency, the same members are returned to power. 
Then, if the measure fails again, as it is almost certain to do, 
both houses meet in joint session, and decide upon a measure. 
Since the lower house is several times the size of the upper, 
we see that in the last analysis, it can overrule the upper, and 
pass practically any measure it wishes. Thus it is apparent 
that in Australia, too, the Parliamentary system has of necessity 
strengthened one house at the expense of the other. 

That, we have pointed out, is a natural consequence of a 
parliamentary government under a bi-cameral system. That 
would be the natural consequence if it were established here. 
Says Lowell, speaking of the influence of the Parliamentary 
government on a bi-cameral system: "Mr. Bagehot's description 
of the House of Lorfls must in time apply to the second chamber 
in any country." 

The Affirmative has thus failed in any way to meet the first 
argument advanced by the Negative. 
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As for the second proposition, namely that the concentration 
of power in the hands of a cabinet is destructive of truly repre- 
sentative government; the Affirmative has carefully sidetracked 
it hoping that silence would be accepted as a sufficient answer. 
But silence, while golden, fails to meet the issue, and therefore, 
we say again: Let the Affirmative in the fifteen minutes it has 
at its disposal meet us on the issues of the debate, tonight. Let 
them come back from England to America, to attempt what they 
have not yet attempted. They must accomplish the herculean 
feat of establishing a successful Parliamentary government imder 
American conditions as we find them today. We await, eagerly, 
the next Affirmative speaker. 

SECOND NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Jerome Hall, Chicago 

The last Affirmative speaker contends that the English 
parliamentary system functioned efficiently during the war. The 
fact is that the gentlemen have been trying to graft upon Amer- 
ica a form of government which English political scientists wish 
to discard or to radically modify. Thus the statement of William 
Foster in the January 191 5 edition of the Edinburgh Review 
relates not only to the functioning of the parliamentary system 
during the war, but also to its theoretical efficiency. It is "this 
clumsy, inefficient organization which wrangled for weeks and 
months in ignoble efforts to gain a party triumph while the very 
existence of the nation was trembling in the balance, is no longer 
fit for its duties." 

Is it a result of the "responsibility" which the gentlemen have 
represented as weighing so heavily upon the Cabinet, that the 
primary function of any government, namely, that of self-preser- 
vation was neglected in this manner? Responsibility, a very de- 
sirable quality, indeed, may have meant something in 1866. But 
in contemporary practice its effect is negli^ble. We, in America, 
are sufficiently familiar with what takes place in politics to com- 
prehend the results under parliamentarism of "responsibility." 
If the coal miners strike, the opposition cries, "The Cabinet is to 
blame," and then if the weather grows wanner, the Cabinet 
want the credit for relieving the coal situation. 
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The picture drawn, by the gentlemen of the Affirmative, of 
ministers necessarily "efficient" because of their "responsibiUty" 
— as to whom and in what manner they are actually held to be re- 
sponsible they have been quite silent — is directly opposed to that 
drawn by Sidney Low in his 191 5 edition of "Government of Eng- 
land." On page 196 he states, "Many of the members of Parlia- 
ment would speedily break down under continuous and sustained 
exertion. It is astonishing how little it takes to make a member 
of Parliament ill. A fortnight of real pressure is enough to send 
harrassed legislators fl3ring to the country in search of rest and 
change. During the troubled weeks of the summer of 1899 which 
preceded the outbreak of the Boer War some of the most re- 
sponsible personages in the Cabinet were away taking their holi- 
days. Responsibility in reality, sits lightly upon the Cabinet." 

Besides, it still remains for the next speaker to explain, even 
to justify the real situation which modern parliamentarism pre- 
sents, namely that of a superimposed Cabinet which wields all 
powers of government to the utter destruction of true represen- 
tation. Not a word have the gentlemen of Northwestern offered 
about this fact, which is so fundamental that it is causing pro- 
found changes to be made in the system even in the small uni- 
tary countries of Europe For, after such artificial euphemistic 
words as "Prime Minister," and "Chancellor" are removed, what 
difference is there between the rule by a Cabinet, which is itself 
frequently controlled by one man, and rule by a monarch, a king, 
or any other one or two men, whatever they are called. 

This brings us back to a fundamental point in this discus- 
sion, namely that the only mechanism which democracies have 
thus far evolved to meet their needs of government is the repre- 
sentative system. For, the problems of government are solved, 
if at all, by the existence and daily functioning of unfettered 
representatives. Besides, in the United States the shearing of 
the individual representative of his power would magnify the in- 
evitable results to an almost inconceivable degree. Our nation 
with its many complex problems is absolutely dependent for the 
very functioning of a government which is to meet these intri- 
cate needs, upon the independence of the representative, and his 
ability to act from his more specialized knowledge of the prob- 
lems of his locality. 
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THIRD NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Royal E. Montgomery, Chicago 

Since the Affirmative has chosen to remain as a sphinx con- 
cerning the proposition we are met to debate — the adoption of 
the Parliamentary form of Government in the United States — 
and have, instead given us an interesting but irrelevant discus- 
sion of the alleged efficiency, responsibility, and elasticity of the 
parliamentary government as it might exist somewhere, under 
some sort of hypothetical conditions, and since they have had 
nothing to say concerning the major issues we have laid down, 
the Negative proposes to meet our opponents very briefly upon 
the proposition they have insisted upon discussing before an audi- 
ence that assembled to hear a debate upon the adoption of parlia- 
mentary government in the United States. 

As to the responsibility of parliamentary government in the 
abstract: the gentlemen have ignored the fact that in this very 
responsibility, this very concentration, lies the danger of parlia- 
mentary government. It is dangerous, in the first place, because 
it is despotic. All the powers, legislative, executive and judicial, 
revert to the legislature. In the presidential system, on the other 
hand there are checks against hasty and dangerous legislation and 
hence a protection of the fundamental rights of the people. 
There is not true responsibility, in the second place, because the 
minority has absolutely no representation. And finally, there is 
not true responsibility because of the constant danger that im- 
pulse, not deliberate and propounded judgment, will prevail. The 
people, sovereign though they be, are but human and it is neces- 
sary that they have a governmental machinery that protects them- 
selves against the spasmodic whim of the moment. Professor 
Sydney Low of Oxford says : "In Great Britain, there is always 
the possibility of the majority legislating in a spasm of reckless 
violence at the instigation of a powerful and injudicious min- 
istry." In the United States, on the other hand, we have true 
responsibility in that there are checks against any such detri- 
mental practice. In other words, presidential government is a 
form in which deliberation precedes action; parliamentary gov- 
ernment is a form in which action precedes deliberation. 

As to their second contention — elasticity. Our friends are 
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blissfully oblivious to the fact that the fundamental requisite 
of a popular government is not an immediate simplicity and 
elasticity, but rather stability. Since the gentlemen have nothing 
more than their own ipsi dixit to advance in favor of elasticity 
at the expense of stability, we are certainly justified in quoting 
such authorities as Professor Burgess, Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Woodrow Wilson and Sydney Low, all of whom say that the 
real essential in a democratic government is not simplicity but 
stability, and that this very elasticity of parliamentary govern- 
ment is often undesirable. The government is in constant danger 
of being overthrown — as, for instance, when the Roseberry 
cabinet fell in England over a motion to reduce the salary of the 
Secretary of War — and there are no protecting checks; the 
executive is but a committee of the legislature. In presidential 
government, on the other hand, the administration is chosen for 
stated periods, there are the checks on the coordinated bi- 
cameral legislature and the free, unhampered executive, that 
preclude the possibility of hasty and improvised legislation. 

Finally, as to their cry of parliamentary efficiency: It is 
an old postulate of political science that the most efficient form 
of government is the one that best accomplishes the object for 
which it exists. In administering the affairs of the body politic, 
this sort of efficiency does not consist in doing things in haste, 
but in doing them so well that they will not have to be done a 
second time. Parliamentary government, quite aside from the 
impossibility of introducing it under the peculiar conditions of 
the United States, is less efficient than presidential. In the 
first place, the executive is less efficient— less efficient because it 
is chosen for political pull, not administrative ability, because the 
uncertain tenure makes sequence of action impossible, and 
because undivided attention cannot be given to matters of 
administration. Prime Minister Peel of England once said: 
"I defy any minister to perform the duties of his office and 
sit in the House of Commons 118 days a year." The legislature 
is less efficient because, in addition to the fact that its leaders 
must give a portion of their time to administrative matters, there 
is no equal and coordinate house to insure proper consideration 
of matters of national import. 

The issues in this debate, are unmistakable. Not once has 
the Affirmative uttered a word concerning the proposition we 
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are met to discuss — ^that the United States should adopt a 
parliamentary form of government. Instead, they have discussed 
the alleged responsibility, efficiency and elasticity of parlia- 
mentary government from an academic and detached viewpoint. 
The Negative has met them upon their own proposition and has 
pointed out how the very responsibility and concentration are 
destructive of truly representative government, how adminis- 
tration by an omnipotent ministry is diametrically opposed to 
true efficiency, and how, in the so-called elasticity and simplieity 
of the parliamentary form there lurks the most subtle danger, 
since these things can only be had at the price of stability. 
Parliamentary government is not only less efficient, less stable 
and less responsible in the abstract; it is a system that cannot 
be adopted in any nation that is heterogeneous as is the United 
States, that has any glaring diversity of interests and any tre- 
mendous currents of racial feeling. It is a system that would 
destroy fundamental and necessary institutions in the United 
States that not even our friends of the Opposition would abandon ; 
a system that, by its concentration of power is destructive of 
truly representative government. In contrast, the American 
government, like all enduring governments, is a result of the 
evolution and experience of the governed; it is a government 
toward which we have developed such attitudes and preconcep- 
tions that the anomalies and imperfections of the parliamentary 
system would be magnified and accentuated if an attempt 
were made to force the system upon a people unfitted for the 
change. 
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CHAPTER VI 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHP AND 
OPERATION OF COAL MINES 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

Resolved : That the federal government should own and operate 
the coal mines of the United States, 

These speeches were delivered by teams representing Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, in the twenty-fourth annual inter- 
collegiate debates of the Ohio Intercollegiate Debating League, 
composed of Western Reserve University, and Oberlin College. 
The debates were held January 21, 1921. The Western Reserve 
Negative team won by a two to one vote, and the Affirmative 
team lost to Oberlin by the same vote. 

On February 24, 1921, two other Western Reserve University 
teams held a dual debate with teams from the University of 
Akron. In these debates the Western Reserve Affirmative won 
unanimously, and the Western Reserve Negative won by a two 
to one vote. This report of the debates, also the briefs and 
bibliography, were furnished by Professor H. S. Woodward, 
Coach of Debate for Western Reserve University. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND 
OPERATION OF COAL MINES 

Affirmative 
Introduction : 

A. The importance of the question is shown by the current 
agitation, culminating in the Calder Bill. 

B. The question does not involve the nationalization of 
industry, coal only being under discussion. 

I. The public welfare demands government ownership and 
operation of the coal mines, for 

A. Under the present system coal is scarce and expensive 
when most needed, for 

1. The private operator creates an acute seasonal 
demand by light production in the spring and 
summer. 

2. The "cross-haul" increases the irregularity of 
supply and the cost. 

B. The government would furnish a more stable and 
adequate supply of coal, for 

I. It would operate for service instead of profit, for 
a. This was shown by the Fuel Administration. 

C. The government would furnish cheaper coal, for 

I. Operating f^' service instead of profit would 
enable the government to reduce the price, for 
a. The selling price would be based on the average 
cost of production instead of on the most 
expensive part of the necessary supply. 

II. Government ownership offers the only adequate solution 
of the labor problems in the coal industry, for 
A. It would furnish the miners continuity of employment, 

for 

I. It would distribute production thruout the year. 
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2. The inclination of the government so to act is 
shown by the regularity of employment of the civil 
service employees. 

B. The tendency will be to eliminate strikes, for 

I. The government has always shown itself willing 
to arbitrate, for 

a. The records of the Department of Labor show 
this. 

C. Accidents would be reduced and sanitation improved. 

for 

1. The protection which the private operator has been 
forced to give under government control is in- 
adequate. 

2. The government would have full power under 
ownership and operation. 

3. The experience of foreign countries proves this. 

IIL Government ownership is necessary to secure conservation 
of our coal supply, for 

A. Altho it is impossible to estimate with accuracy the 
quantity of our coal deposits, yet 

I. There is grave danger of exhaustion, for 

a. "The consumption of the present decade more 
than equals that of all previous decades." 
(T. Roosevelt). 

B. Mining for profit alone now leads to great waste of 
coal, for 

1. As much as 50 tons of coal per acre is left in a 
single seam in Ohio mines, for 

a. The Ohio Geological Survey shows vast 
quantities of roof coal to be unmined. 

2. Coal is used for supporting pillars. 

3. Mountains of slack are burned at the mines. 

4. Lower levels are mined, leaving upper levels to 
cave in. 

C. Under government ownership all the coal would be 
mined, for 

1. The losses in one mine or seam would be covered 
by the profits from another. 

2. The needs of the future would be heeded. 
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D. Government control alone will not bring about real 
conservation, for 

I. The government cannot force a private operator 
to mine at a loss. 

IV. Government ownership is practical, for 

A. The valuation can be determined by a commission 
appointed to appraise. 

B. Title can be secured by bond issue. 

C. The bonds can be retired from the profits. 

D. Operation with but little change of personnel can be 
secured under a commission. 

E. The organization and methods would be based on the 
successful Federal Reserve Board and the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 

F. The government has shown its ability to handle large 
industrial affairs successfully, for 

I. Hie Panama Canal, the parcels post, and irrigation 
projects are examples. 

Negative 

I. Government ownership would be a dangerous and radical 
step, for 

A. It would result in class legislation, for 

I. The miners would hold the balance of power, for 
a. The nine hundred thousand organized miners 
and their wives would force their peculiar 
interests, for 

(i) Politicians would seek their support, for 
(a) Director General McAdoo did this 
in the case of the railway men. 

B. Political patronage would be increased, for 

I. No civil service system could be installed to pre- 
vent it, for 
a. The miners would not accept it, for 

(i) It would destroy their organization. 

C. Financial corruption would result 

D. It is only a preliminary to sovietism, for 
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1. This is shown by the statements of the British 
labor leaders and the provisions of the Plumb 
plan. 

II. No democratic government is adapted to the operation of 
industries, for 

A. The fundamentals necessary to business success differ 
from the fundamentals of government, for 

1. Business success depends on such things as: con- 
tinuity of administration, well defined policies, 
private initiative. 

2. Some of our government safeguards are : limitation 
of tenure of office, division of power. 

3. The force of private initiative is lacking in govern- 
ment. 

4. The principles of democracy make efficiency a 
secondary object. 

^ B. Experience proves this, for 

1. The affairs of the United States Shipping Corpor- 
ation are full of incompetence and corruption, for 
a. The Fisher-Richardson report to the Senate 

shows this. 

2. Private operation of the railways in the United 
States is more successful than government oper- 
ation was. 

3. The conclusion of E. R. Johnson and G. G. Hueb- 
ner, transportation experts, is that thruout the 
history of state management of railways, this 
method has been proved unsuccessful. 

4. Grovernment ownership and operation of mines 
has been a failure, for 

a. This is the conclusion of the State Mining 
commission of the Union of South Africa. 

III. Government ownership of the mines is not necessary, for 
A. Labor conditions do not require it, for 

1. Nationalization could not settle the only serious 
cause of strikes, for 

a. It could not settle the closed shop issue. 

2. Most difficulties can be cured by such plans as that 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
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B. Profiteering is a marketing, not a mining evil, for 
I. The real profiteer is the middleman. 

C. Coal shortage has been due to car shortage, for 

1. There has been plenty of coal at the mines. 

2. Private operation, under supervision by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has overcome the 
car shortage. 

D. Conservation is not an urgent problem, for 

1. The United States Geological Survey shows that 
we have enough coal to last four thousand years. 

2. Mining operations have grown more and more 
efficient, for 

a. 70 per cent of the coal mined is now brought 
to the surface instead of 50 per cent, as was 
the case fifty years ago. 

b. There is room for only 15 per cent improve- 
ment. 

E. Government regulation is preferable to owner shio and 
operation. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND 
OPERATION OF COAL MINES 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

Affirmative Speeches in Debate against Oberlin College 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 

Albert L. Turner, Western Reserve 

For months our newspapers and periodicals have been full of 
cartoons and discussion of what they call, ''Our incorrigible coal 
industry." The conclusion of these various discussions is 
summed up in this statement found in the Literary Digest for 
January 8, "If the coalmining industry can not and does not put 
an end, for all time, to those practices which have bled the pub- 
He, and put shame on the coal business, the American people are 
going to demand that the government step in and take a hand. 
And when the American people do demand it, in the way that 
they will demand it after what they have gone thru, they are 
going to get it." Who would have thought that this prophecy 
would so soon begin to be fulfilled? Yet, on January 12 Senator 
Calder, as a result of the findings of a special investigating com- 
mittee, introduced a bill providing for the government's almost 
unlimited control over the coal mines. 

So, in the midst of this maze of perplexities of what to do 
and what not to do, of how far to go and where to stop, we of 
the Affirmative simply propose that the government step in, take 
over the coal mines, and operate them. But please bear this in 
mind, — ^we are not offering a general plan of nationalization of 
industry tonight. We are pleading for the coal mining industry 
alone, for that industry is in a class by itself. 

CobI is basic, it is fundamental, it is the very foundation of 
our industrial organization today. Coal has a triangular in- 
dispensability. It is indispensable to the individual, because it is 
his chief source of warmth ; it is indispensable to the private in- 
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dustrial concerns, because they could not turn a wheel without 
this basic commodity; but above all, it is indispensable to the na- 
tion. America's credit is established over all the world today, 
largely because she has coal. America holds a strategic position 
in the world today, because she has the greatest coal fields in the 
world. The nation which controls the world's coal supply will 
logically hold the balance of poUtical power, for the future of the 
industrial activity of every other nation will be at her mercy. 

This fundamental industry is being grossly mismanaged, and 
that is why. Ladies and Gentlemen, we of the Affirmative believe 
and do contend that the federal government should own and 
operate the coal mines. 

In support of this contention my colleagues will show you 
how the government can take over and efficiently operate the 
coal mines, and special emphasis will be laid upon the important 
phase of conservation. I shall justify government ownership on 
the grounds that: i. It will benefit the coal consuming public. 
2. It offers the only solution of the peculiar problems of employ- 
ment in that industry today. 

The two problems in the mind of the coal consuming public 
are to get coal when coal is needed and wanted, and to pay a fair 
price for it without being gouged to death by unscrupulous profi- 
teers. Last winter there was hardly any coal available; this 
winter coal is scarce. Why? Because the private operator is a 
strategist who knows that a distinct advantage lies in letting his 
mines remain idle during the spring and summer months, and 
operating at feverish haste during the winter, in order to take 
advantage of a seasonal demand, getting increased profits by 
claiming a "coal shortage." 

Another cause of irregularity of supply is that overlapping in 
transportation known as cross-hauling. For example, much coal 
mined in Ohio goes to supply those states which should be sup- 
plied by the mines of Colorado. Now, under government owner- 
ship and operation, those mines needed to supply the country 
would be operated at full capacity thruqut the year. Storage fa- 
cilities would be provided at the centers of distribution to pre- 
vent any possible shortage. The war-time policy of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration would be continued, whereby coal mined in Ala- 
bama went to supply the south-eastern states; coal mined in 
Colorado, the western states. Distribution was in order of 
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importance of the industries, the physical welfare of the com- 
munity always getting first consideration. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, since by the Affirmative plan you 
have been assured a continuous supply of coal, the next thing 
you want is coal at a fair price. According to the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1918, the cost of putting a ton of 
coal on the market to the last retailer is only $4.00. Yet we pay 
from $10.75 to $12.75 for a decent grade of bituminous coal. 
Think of it, it costs only four dollars to put a ton of coal on the 
market, yet you and I pay three or four times that amount I But 
profits, My Friends, are the private operator's prime motive. We 
arc here tonight to impress upon you the fact that the coal min- 
ing industry, above all industries, encourages profiteering. 

According to Messers Marshall, Wright and Fields of the 
University of Chicago, the cost of producing coal in the seven 
leading coal states ranges from $1.95 in Illinois to $3.25 in the 
state of Washington. Now instead of those mines that can pro- 
duce coal at $1.95 selling at $1.95 plus a reasonable profit, they all 
sell on the $3.25 basis plus an exorbitant profit. Altho those high- 
cost mines produce a very small portion of the entire supply, they 
determine the price, because all of the coal at all times is needed ; 
and the mine operators appreciate the economic fact that the 
price of any conmiodity that is necessary to the community will 
be regulated by the cost of production of that portion of the 
necessary supply which is produced at the greatest expense. 

Now, if the mines were consolidated under government 
ownership, one mine could be made to subsidize another. In- 
stead of selling on the basis of $3.25 pips an exorbitant profit, an 
average would be struck which in this case would equal about 
$2.40 plus no profit, for the government does not operate for a 
profit, as profits would return to you anyway. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, quasi-taxpayers. This non-operation-for-profit is exem- 
plified in our postal system, which, despite the mud slung at it at 
home, is the most efficient and cheapest postal system in the 
world, with the possible exception of that of Belgium. 

Since the government does not operate for profit, and since 
the fundamental nature of the industry will be changed so that 
one mine can be made to subsidize another, it is only reasonable 
to believe that government ownership will mean cheaper coal. 

Now that our coal needs have been supplied, let us take a 
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more altruistic attitude. We of the Affirmative maintain that 
government ownership of the coal mines will solve the labor 
problems in that industry. The first step toward this will be 
guaranteeing the miners continuity of employment. At the 
present time, as everyone knows, the miners work only from 
one hundred eighty to two hundred days a year, and at a 
wage not sufficient to tide them over the long period of unem- 
ployment. Altho their tonnage wage seems high, they did not 
get — even during the period of the war — ^they did not get a wage 
comparable to that of other laborers in more pleasant fields. 
The government, however, by its proper regulation of the scale 
of production would employ the miners continuously thruout 
the year, and at no time overwork them. 

Let us consider another labor problem. According to the 
latest issue of the World's Almanac and Encyclopedia, in a 
period of eight years, twenty thousand men were killed while 
mining coal. In the state of Ohio alone one hundred forty- 
nine men were killed in the one year of 1918. This unnecessary 
sacrifice of human life is brought about simply because the 
private operators in their greed for profit fail to install the 
proper safety devices. What measures have been installed have ' 
been forced by the states. Down thru the years it has been 
the state's hardest fight to enforce sanitary and safety measures 
and to prevent child labor in the mining districts. 

Under government ownership the mines would not be operated 
for a profit, and the government would spare no expense in the 
installation of safety measures for the protection of the miners. 
Furthermore, any accidents which might occur would be recom- 
pensed by insurance, as all this class of government employees 
have insurance. To get recompense from private operators, on 
the other hand, requires constant litigation and often long legal 
fights. 

Another cause of discontent and suffering among the miners 
is the imsanitary conditions of the mining villages. A typical 
mining village is an example of all that makes any community 
unfit to live in; poor water supply, improper drainage, poorly 
built huts or shacks usually of the combination type where 
cooking, eating, and sleeping are all done in the same room. 
The scandal of the appalling overcrowding and unsanitary 
housing conditions presents a picture too black for description. 
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It is a menace which would surely secure prompt attention if 
the miners were employees of the state. In New Zealand, 
Germany, Belgium, in fact in all countries with government 
ownership, the state furnishes decent houses at a very low 
rate to this class of employees, and is very liberal in the matter 
of building loans. Surely our government would not lag behind. 
In conclusion. Ladies and Gentlemen, since government own- 
ership of the coal mines means a regular supply of coal, means 
coal at a fair price for you and me ; and since for the miners it 
means continuity of employment, fewer accidents, and better 
housing conditions; therefore, we of the Affirmative maintain 
that the government should own and operate the coal mines. 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
W. W. Conant, Western Reserve 

The preceding speaker for the Affirmative has shown that 
government ownership and operation of the coal mines is desir- 
able because it will benefit the coal consuming public and because 
it offers the only solution of the peculiar labor problems in the 
coal mining industry. It is to be my endeavor to prove that 
conservation alone, at the present time, demands government 
ownership and operation of the coal mines. 

Because of the fluctuation of the coal seams themselves, it is 
foolish to make any dogmatic statement about the number of 
unmined tons of coal in the country and about their probable 
life. In one place a coal seam may be several inches thick, while 
in another place, perhaps only a few hundred yards distant, the 
same seam may be several feet in thickness. To illustrate this 
fact in a more concrete way, Marius R. Campbell, the eminent 
geologist, estimates that there are eighty-four million tons of 
unmined coal in the state of Ohio. Frank Ray, who perhaps 
next to Herbert Hoover is the foremost mining engineer in 
the country, says that there are but thirteen million tons of 
unmined coal in Ohio. 

We should regard this question of our coal resources and 
their probable life rather as did Theodore Roosevelt, in his 
special message to Congress on February 13, 1907. Roosevelt 
made this statement: "The consumption of coal in the present 
decade more than equals the consumption of coal in all previous 
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decades. As a result of this prodigious consumption we must 
recast all previous estimates as to the life of our coal deposits." 
This is the way we should regard the life of our coal resources, 
solely from the standpoint of their consumption. We can 
readily see that as a result of this "prodigious consumption," 
as Roosevelt termed it, the time will not be far distant when coal 
will begin to become scarce and high priced. 

Now, the first Affirmative speaker has well said that we are 
what we are today, industrially and nationally, largely because 
we have always had an adequate and cheap coal supply. There- 
fore, if we are to go forward in the future industrially and 
nationally as we have in the past, we must insure for ourselves 
an adequate and cheap coal supply. We can do this only by 
practicing conservation of our coal to the utmost. What do 
we mean by the word "conservation"? Conservation is anything 
which will tend to put off the day when coal will become scarce 
and high priced. 

The present system of mining the coal under private owner- 
ship is diametrically opposed to conservation in any shape or 
form. The present system mines the coal from one standpoint 
alone, and that standpoint is to secure the greatest possible 
profits. It is obvious that from such a system as this there 
must be an appalling waste in the actual mining of coal. I have 
here in this book, the last report of the Ohio Geological Survey, 
a very concrete example of this great waste in our own state. 
The custom is prevalent thruout Ohio of not mining the roof 
coal. To take out the roof coal, the private owners would 
have to go to the expense of propping up the roof with timbers 
or concrete posts. Because this expense is not compatible with 
the greatest possible profits, the private owners are allowing 
this roof coal to go to waste. Let us see how great this waste 
is. We read that in Jefferson county at mine No. 2 of the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie Coal Mining Company, the roof coal, 
a foot and a half seam, is not mined. This, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, means a waste of two thousand two hundred fifty 
tons per acre. We know that a mine does not consist of only 
one acre, but of many acres. This means a waste per acre of 
coal sufficient to fill thirty cars, enough to heat entire Oberlin 
college for perhaps a year. 

Again, in Belmont county,— "roof coal reported to be 
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uncertain." What does this mean? This means that the owners 
of this mine, in their greed for great profits, have not even 
taken the trouble to find out how much coal they have available 
in their roof. 

In Gallia county, — "roof coal, a two foot seam, not mined." 
A waste of 2,700 tons per acre, enough to fill forty cars! 

In Lawrence county, — "roof coal, a two and a half foot seam, 
not mined." A waste from every individual acre sufficient to 
fill fifty cars! 

This appalling waste is prevalent not only thruout Ohio, but 
in every coal producing state in the Union. But this matter of 
roof coal is not the only item of waste to be charged against the 
present system of mining under private ownership. In front 
of most mine mouths we can see great piles of slack, mountains 
of waste. Periodically, the priyate owners burn these great 
piles to make way for the accumulation of new mountains of 
waste. But what we are interested in is the cause of these great 
piles of slack. They exist because the private owner, in his 
greed for the greatest profits possible, does not mine the coal 
economically. Another great waste under the present system is 
the practice of supporting the roof with coal pillars instead of 
going to the expense of installing timber or concrete props. 
Again, in many mines the coal exists in different levels. The 
custom of the present system is to mine the lower level first, 
allowing the ground to cave in, crushing the coal in the upper 
seams and so mixing it with extraneous material that it is very 
difficult and expensive to extract. Because it is expensive, the 
private owners prefer to allow this coal to go to waste. 

This great waste of the present system would not be so bad, 
perhaps, if at some future time we could reopen these mines 
and take out this coal now wasted. But when a mine is once 
abandoned, the chances are ten to one that it can never be 
reopened and operated successfully again. This is due to two 
factors : cave-ins, and the drowning of the mine thru the aban- 
donment of the pumps. 

Now how will government ownership and operation of the 
mines prevent this waste? Let us take, for example, the roof 
coal in Ohio mines. The government could well afford to take 
out this coal because, if they lost in so doing, their loss would 
be more than made up by the profits of the main seams m these 
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mines. Thus, by subsidization, as our first speaker has called 
it, the losses of one seam or mine would be made up by the 
profits of another seam or mine. If we can but picture this 
subsidizing method as being carried on thruout all the coal 
fields, we can readily see how government ownership will make 
for conservation to the utmost. 

Why cannot mere control by the government achieve the 
same result? Do you suppose. Ladies and Gentlemen, that the 
government could say to an Ohio mine owner, "You must take 
the roof coal out of your mine, even if it is a loss to yourself"? 
As long as America is a democracy and not an atf^Dcracy, we 
would never tolerate such a practice! 

Of course, this great and appalling waste does not concern 
us if we are interested only in the petty things of our genera- 
tion. If our sole concern is the heating of our homes in the 
winter and the turning of the wheels of our industries, we 
do not care about this appalling waste. But if we do care for 
the future of our country and the welfare of coming genera- 
tions, then we care about this waste. We are a generous people. 
We have always kept our doors open to the oppressed of other 
lands. Why, hardly two years ago we sent thousands of our 
young men across the sea to make the world safe for democracy. 
We do care for the future of our country and the welfare of 
coming generations. This great waste concerns each one of us. 

Therefore, since an adequate and cheap coal supply is essen- 
tial to our future industrial and national expansion; since the 
present system of mining coal is diametrically opposed to conser- 
vation in any shape or form; and since under government 
ownership alone can we be assured of the utmost in conser- 
vation, we believe the government should own and operate the 
coal mines. 

THIRD AFFIRMATIVE 
A. C. Jones, Western Reserve 

The Affirmative have shown thus far this evening that govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the coal mines is desirable 
for the miners and the coal consuming public. We have shown 
also that it is necessary from the standpoint of conservation of 
the coal supply. And finally we wish to point out to you that 
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the idea is not something new and radical, something untried 
and theoretical, or something manufactured to benefit one 
particular group of people. 

Naturally the word ownership implies buying, and the word 
operate means to mine the coal, and to carry out all the neces- 
sary labor connected with the industry. The question further- 
more calls for this to be done by the government itself rather 
than some outside agency. In other words the government 
cannot buy the mines and then lease them to private operators 
for the mining of the coal. The government must itself provide 
ways and means for the buying and operating of the mines. 

But the question which our Opponents have put to us is this : 
How can this country raise enough money to buy ten or fifteen 
billion dollars worth of coal mines. They say we are in debt 
now to such an extent that it will take many decades to free 
ourselves, and they say that money cannot be raised by selling 
bonds because liberty bonds have gone down to such an extent 
that people will now refuse to buy an issue of mine bonds. 
But, My Friends, the task is not as intricate and hopeless as 
our Opponents would have you believe. There is always money 
on hand for good investments and we would suggest the follow- 
ing plan for the purchase of the coal mines of the country: 
When the proper legislation has been enacted let a committee 
be appointed for the purpose of appraising the mines. This 
conunission can consist of seven or nine members and can be 
composed of representatives of miners, operators, and the public, 
the public's representative preferably being a financial expert. 
After the committee has appraised the mines at a fair and 
equitable price, the government can secure title to them by 
issuing first mortgage bonds to either the operators or public 
spirited citizens who are anxious to find a good investment for 
their money. These bonds shall bear an average rate of interest 
commensurate with that paid by other first mortgage bonds. 
The bonds can be paid off yearly by the earnings of the mines, 
and it does not take a good mathematician to see that in the 
course of about twenty-five years the mines will have been paid 
for out of the earnings, and instead of belonging to the operators 
as they do now the government will own them. 

Now as to operation,— our Opponents would have you believe 
terrible things about the proposed plan to operate the mines. We 
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believe that they are wrong and submit the following plan to sub- 
stantiate our contentions. For the control and operation of the 
mines we would suggest that a commission be appointed to sit 
at Washington arid govern the coal mines of the country. This 
is the plan that is used in the operation of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and who here would say that the government does not 
operate the Reserve System. Under this commission there could 
be appointed regional directors who could be in charge of various 
sections of the country. This was the plan followed during the 
war by the Fuel Administration, and if good enough to assist 
the country in the time of war, it is surely good enough to be of 
benefit during peace. This simple plan of operation does not call 
for great upheavals in the personnel of our coal mines. It does 
not mean that those miners who are now working are going to 
be out of a job just because the government is operating the 
mines. But it does mean that the government is going to. control 
the price of coal, and that in itself is of particular benefit to the 
consumer. It should be noted that the consumer is ultimately no 
one else but the good old general public. The officials in charge 
of local mines can be chosen for their merit, and the question of 
political patronage and favor will be a negligible one. The plan 
is feasible because the government knows at the present time the 
location and value of approximately all the mines. The mines in 
this country number, according to the latest census statistics, 
only about 6495, and the number of operators is even less, being 
about four thousand in all. The miners are well organized. They 
have their union. Each "Local" is chartered and numbered. The 
Union can put its hand on any particular local that it desires and 
can go almost as far as to reach the individual miners should 
necessity demand such action. This plan is not one which has 
been manufactured by us for this particular question. It has 
elements of the Federal Reserve Bank plan in it ; it has elements 
of the plan of zoning used during the war ; and it has other fea- 
tures which have been used by other countries in the solution 
of their coal and industrial problems. 

Even if the plan is workable and a good one, and it has been 
proved such, has the Government ever demonstrated that it is 
capable of taking upon itself such a gigantic enterprise? The 
government at several different times and on several different 
occasions has proved that it is capable of doing a big thing better 
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than it can be done by smaller and less efficient companies. I 
shall merely refer to the Panama Canal, the Parcel Post, and 
the Western irrigation projects. 

Will you recall with me the history of the Panama Canal. 
The French government first conceived the idea of building it. 
Rights were obtained and the work was leased to a private con- 
cern. This was in the year 1877. The company promised to do 
the work in fourteen years and at a certain cost. Yet in the year 
1900 less than one-third of the canal was dug and the work was 
abandoned. In other words a large private enterprise fully 
equipped to build the canal failed to carry out its plan simply be- 
cause the work was so stupendous that the task was impossible. 
Yet this country stepped in, secured rights to build the canal and 
the canal was built Now in nineteen hundred and twenty-one 
the Panama Canal stands as a moniunent to the efficiency of our 
government. Yellow fever and malaria, were killing off thous- 
ands of people yearly.' There was no water supply. Garbage 
and waste material were thrown on the streets and allowed to 
decay, thus causing disease and death. There were no transpor- 
tation facilities. Yet the American government stepped in and 
cleaned up the canal zone to such an extent that now there are 
practically no deaths from these diseases that were formerly 
present, there is an available water supply, sewers have been con- 
structed, and ways and means of transporting have been estab- 
Ushed. The Panama Canal was too great an undertaking for a 
private company which had previously built the Suez Canal ; the 
government accomplished the task. In a similar way the coal 
problems of our coimtry today are too great for the private 
operators to handle ; our government must step in and accomplish 
the task of mining and distributing coal efficiently. 

A few years ago the express companies controlled the ship- 
ping within the country. Whenever anyone had a package to be 
sent away the express company had to be called in and an enor- 
mously high rate for transportation was charged. When the idea 
of a parcel post was first brought out people laughed ; they said 
it couldn't be worked out because the express companies con- 
trolled the field and the government was too inefficient. What has 
been the result? Many of the larger express companies have 
been compelled to withdraw from the business because they could 
not compete with the efficiency and with the price of the govem- 
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ment service. Today a package can be mailed at Oberlin to 
Cleveland and tomorrow the package will be delivered to the per- 
son in Cleveland, with the cost only amounting to a few cents. 
Such is the work of the government in competition with the ex- 
press companies. With such proof of what can be done, there 
should be no hesitation or doubt as to whether the Government 
should buy the coal mines and operate them. 

Another example of the government's capability for such a 
task is evidenced by the irrigation projects in the West Vast 
areas of land were thought to be absolutely worthless for farm- 
ing purposes. Private enterprizes tried time and again to irrigate 
many of them. But, My Friends, it was only when the govern- 
ment stepped in that the projects were made successful. Now 
we have many lands being used for farming which, previous to 
the work of the government, lay useless and unused. 

The government has shown throughout the many years of its 
existence that it is capable of accomplishing big things. The evi- 
dence has been brought before you tonight. We have shown you 
only a few of the really great things which have been done. The 
fact remains that something is radically wrong with the coal in- 
dustry. When we need coal we do not have it or prices are so 
enormously high that few people can buy it There are many 
labor troubles constantly arising between the operators and the 
miners. They are at war continually. We have shown you that 
by government ownership and operation the conditions of the 
miners would be bettered, the operators will receive a fair price 
for their coal, and the public will receive coal when they need it 
and at a fair rate per ton. 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
Albert L. Turner, Western Reserve 

You have noticed, I am sure, that the gentlemen of the 
Negative have not at any time tonight denied the existence 
in the coal mining business of those regrettable conditions of 
which we of the Affirmative have told you. In fact they have 
acknowledged that all of the conditions we have pictured do 
exist, but they have attributed them to causes which have only 
a remote relation, if indeed they have any relation at all. 
Furthermore, they have proposed as a remedy government 
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control, which cannot cure the evils, for by its very nature it is 
unable to get at the root of them. 

No one who respects our common sense can tell us that we 
do not pay extortionate prices for coal. But the gentlemen of 
the Opposition would have us believe that the coal operators 
are men who are barely making a living and to whom none 
of these big profits accrue. They say that the middle-man, a 
necessary conmiercial evil, gets all of the profit and is responsible 
for the high prices. Now let us examine the facts. The latest 
income tax report states definitely that profits ranging from 
200 to 300 per cent were the rule and not the exception. 
And an authority, writing in the December World's Work tells 
us of an operator who raised the price of coal from $3.75 to 
$9.00 per ton in seven days, with no increased cost of production, 
simply because there was an increased demand for coal. 

On the other hand, even if the middle-man or the retailer 
were partly responsible for high prices, under government own- 
ership and operation, the government could, as sole owner of the 
coal, lay down the laws by which coal was to be bought and 
sold. It could say to the middle-man, "You sell this coal for 
such and such a price and not a cent more, else your supply of 
coal will be shut off." I need go no further to convince you. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, that this is the only effective measure 
against profiteering, and that this measure is only possible under 
government ownership. 

The Negative have said that all coal shortages and irregu- 
larity of supply were due to a lack of cars and that there was 
no cross-hauling; but Mr. McAdoo in a letter to Coal Director 
Garfield, said that if long hauls and unnecessary overlapping 
in transportation, practiced by the coal operators, were reduced 
just 10 per cent, sixty million tons of coal would be available 
as a result. We have already shown you that the only solution 
of the problem is the establishment of a proper zoning system 
and of coal reserves, things which would be done under govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 

We have been asked for instances of government owned 
projects being operated with financial success. Mr. Carl D. 
Thompson, an expert on government ownership, tells us that the 
Belgium State railroads have made a net profit for the govern- 
ment of two hundred fifty-one million dollars in eight 
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years. Germany in 1904 cleared three hundred seventy-five 
million dollars. In Prussia the net profits of the railroads were 
two hundred thirty-eight million dollars. These are instances 
of financial success in government-owned projects. 

The South African Mining Commission made, for the Parlia- 
ment of South Africa, a study of all the government-owned 
coal mines of the world. It found that in seven countries the 
government owned and operated the coal mines. From six of 
these countries they got an expression of opinion, and it was 
found that five favored continuance and extension of the policy 
of government ownership, because by it the general public had 
benefited considerably in getting coal at a cheaper price and 
in having a regular supply of it. Besides, these governments 
cleared neat sums from the actual operation of the mines. Surely 
our government is as capable of such a project as the govern- 
ments cited by this Commission. 

One of the things that the gentlemen of the Negative have 
failed to take into consideration, in their capitalistic attitude, 
is this : irregular employment, unnecessary casualties due to lack 
of proper safety devices, a total lack of educational facilities 
and of recreation, scandalous overcrowding, and the filthy condi- 
tion of mining villages — ^all these conditions are making life 
almost unbearable for a million men and their families. We all 
live more or less according to our environment and the first 
duty of all governments should be to make it as hard as possible 
for men to go wrong and as easy as possible for men to go right. 
If something is not done to remove these causes of irritation 
which have made so many mining villages hotbeds of dissention 
and radicalism, if something is not done to soothe the just 
indignation of a million miners, the American people are going 
to be face to face with a problem, grave indeed, in its conse- 
quences and far reaching in its results. 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
W. W. Conant, Western Reserve 

Thruout this debate the Negative have been trying to make 
their case by waving a red flag and crying, "danger." Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the coal mines would be a 
dangerous and radical step, they say. This is a familiar cry, old 
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as the world itself. Every political and economic change for 
the better has been called revolutionary and radical. This 
attack proves nothing. To say that it is dangerous because 
different is mere folly. It is dangerous only if the effects are 
to be bad. We are here to prove that they would be good. 
The Negative must prove that they would be bad, and only as 
they do this does talk of danger mean a thing. How far they 
have gone in their attempt to play on our emotions is evident 
in their effort to link government ownership of the coal mines 
of the United States with sovietism! I submit that it is self- 
evident that there is no comparison between the sovietism of 
Russia and ownership of coal mines by a government such as 
that of the United States. 

In this same connection, the gentlemen of the Opposition 
have said that the miners would get just whatever they want. 
They fear class legislation and political patronage. There will 
be no more miners then, than now — fewer, in fact, since the 
mines will be continuously operated. Why, we ask our Oppon- 
ents, does not this group now elect administrations, why do 
they have to fight so hard and so long to get things that they 
want? And the postal employees, — Gentlemen of the Negative, 
will you kindly show us how their attempt to get higher wages 
supports your contention? 

The Negative have insisted that it is impractical for the 
government to buy the mines. Their estimate of the purchase 
price is absurd and unfair. In the first place, they have included 
in their visionary valuation, all the vast coal deposits to which 
the government still holds title. Second, they have included 
all the unminable coal and all the low grade coal, the sub- 
bituminous and other grades that are useless. Third, they have 
ignored the fact that it is a very common practice to pay for 
mines by the royalty method. Title passes and the new owner 
pays a large part of the purchase price in the form of royalties 
on the coal taken out. 

Our opponents state that profiteering is a problem of distribu- 
tion and not of production. They say that vast profits have been 
made by dealers but not by mine owners and operators. Let us 
examine this statement closely. Let us turn to the United States 
Treasury report on corporate earnings and government revenue 
for 191 7. This report shows that the average earnings of a group 
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of three hundred ninety-one mines listed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury were 52 per cent, and that after deducting all taxes, 
these was still an average of 36 per cent. Some of the earnings 
were enormous. Three companies out of every ten showed net 
earnings of from 100 to 1,000 per cent. Ten companies earned 
more than 1,000 per cent. One company earned 2,000 per cent. 
Fifty-six per cent of the mines announced net profits of from 
50 to 100 per cent. That these staggering profits did not come 
from increased production can be shown by citing figures 
presented in the reports of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion. These figures show that the average production of coal 
from the beginning of the war years up to and including 1920 
was scarcely i per cent heavier than it was in 191 3, the year 
before the war. It can also be shown that, whereas in 1913 
the average net income on each ton of coal was twenty-one 
cents, in 1918 it was fifty cents — ^more than twice the pre-war 
profit. Does this look as if the profits are all made by the middle- 
men and the dealers? 

Our Opponents seem to think that they have answered our con- 
servation arguments when they say we have enough coal for 
four thousand years or more. Are we so sure we have all this 
coal ? I pointed out in my first speech how difficult it is correctly 
to estimate the unmined coal. Something must be wrong when 
M. R. Campbell, an eminent government geologist, says there are 
eighty-four million tons of coal in Ohio, while Frank Ray, one 
of the foremost mining engineers in the country, says there are 
but thirteen million tons of coal in Ohio. Furthermore, Mr. 
Campbell, in the preface of a recent professional paper published 
by the United States Geological Survey, says our coal may last 
anywhere from one hundred to five thousand years, but the 
chances are that it will last nearer the former than the latter 
figure. He says further that the higher grades of coal, those 
used today, will probably be exhausted in fifty years. This 
means that in fifty years we will have no anthracite or bituminous 
coal! What will we have left? An unknown supply of lignite 
and semi-bituminous coal, grades that are not and cannot be 
used today, and it is very problematical whether we even can 
use this unknown supply. 

I maintain that conservation is a question vital to every one 
of us. It is not a far-fetched question, a question to be considered 
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five thousand years hence; it is one to be settled now. The 
Negative would leave it in the hands of the government to force 
conservation by regulation. They would depend entirely on that 
government whose efficiency they have been so busy denouncing. 
Furthermore, the very basis of the vast wastage of coal is the 
necessity for the private operator's personal profit. Retain this 
and any democracy, as we have shown, is powerless to force 
fundamental methods of conservation. We urge, instead, a sys- 
tem which operates for service instead of profits, which uses our 
fundamental natural resource in a way to protect our nation's 
future while serving the needs of our own generation. 

THIRD AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
A. C. Jones, Western Reserve 

Our opponents evidently are faithful followers of the Biblical 
injunction not to let our right hand know what our left hand 
doeth. One speaker spends a great part of his time arguing that 
nationalization of the coal mines will be followed by nationaliza- 
tion of everything else. That speaker evidently expects it to be 
a great success. Another speaker spent his time trying to prove 
that government ownership and operation of the coal mines 
would wreck our financial structure, and lead to graft, corrup- 
tion, and all the industrial and political ills that flesh is heir to. 
That looks like pitiful failure, doesn't it? Now, which part of 
the case, we wonder, would the Negative have us accept? This is 
a great inconsistency, which makes null and void about two thirds 
of their whole argument. 

The third main speaker for the Negative set up the claim that 
government ownership and operation of the coal mines is not 
necessary because control, he said, would accomplish better and 
more far reaching results in the coal industry. By his acknowl- 
edging the fact that certain evils exist, he has shown the need for 
a change. He has admitted a very important part of our argu- 
ment. Now then, what is the change they propose. It is non? 
other than control by a commission such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. They admit that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be best suited to handle the situation. But 
let's hear what the Commission has to say about its work thus 
far, which, by the way, has been controlling the railroads. Its 
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official report for the year 1914 says the following: "In 
its search for truth the Commission has been handicapped by 
the willful burning of books, statements, and reports. Many offi- 
cials try in every way possible to hide the truth and to hinder the 
work of the Commission whenever and in every way possible." 
In other words, the Commission has not been able to do its work 
because these officials attempt in every way to obstruct the work 
of the Commission. The report goes on to say that often results 
are impossible because of the attitude on the part of the officials. 
The Commission has failed to exercise the powers it has been 
given, according to its own words, and our Opponents propose 
that such a body of men be given more power than they have at 
the present time, and not only more power but much more work, 
in spite of the fact that it is not able to carry on the work it 
already has assigned to it. Control has failed and the only way 
to remedy these terrible conditions which our Opponents have 
admitted exist is to have the government step in and buy the 
mines and then operate them. 

In the State of Ohio we have what is called a Public Utilities 
Commission. The duties of this Commission are to control all 
Public Utilities; and what have been the results of its work? 
Everybody in Ohio is dissatisfied with the work of the Commis- 
sion. Not only those who are actively in contact with it but those 
whose interest is remote. The gas situation, the telephone situ- 
ation, and many other things have come before the Commission 
during the past few months and instead of having them bettered 
by the work of the Commission they are worse than they ever 
were. Cries from all sides are being made that the Commission 
should be abolished and something, yes ansrthing, be substituted, 
rather than to have the people of this great State continue under 
such an inefficient and unpopular method. The merit of such a 
body's work will depend in a way upon the number of times its 
decisions are appealed in the courts, and the records of our Su- 
preme Court show that there is rarely a decision rendered that 
is not appealed and a change made. 

Then our Opponents say that our government is so inefficient 
that it cannot carry on such a task as operating the coal mines. 
How perfectly foolish. In my first speech, I pointed out to 
you that the government had accomplished certain tasks that 
private individuals had failed to do. The Panama Canal was 
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given as an illustration. The Parcel Post, which no one will 
deny to be more efficient than any express company's work, was 
given. Another of great importance was the western irrigation 
projects. These accomplishments are big things, My Friends, 
and we wish to have them impressed upon your minds. The 
Federal Reserve Banking System is conceded to be one of the 
best, if not the best, in the world. Our government has been 
able to do these big things and it should be given an oppor- 
tunity to remedy the evil conditions existing in the coal industry. 
We have shown you throughout our discussion, and our 
Opponents have also emphasized it, that there are these evils 
existing in the coal industry. We have pointed out clearly to 
you in our first speeches that government ownership and oper- 
ation is desirable in order that the public may have a regular 
supply of coal at a fair price, and in order that the conditions 
of the miners may be improved. We have shown you that it is 
necessary in order that there may be real, genuine conservation of 
coal. And finally we have proven to you that the government 
is fully capable of carrying on the duties of operating the 
mines and that the financial consideration can be easily met. 
In the light of these arguments we beheve that government 
ownership and operation of the coal mines merits a trial. 

Negative Speeches in Debate Against Ohio Wesleyan 
University 

FIRST NEGATIVE 
Herman Wallace, Western Reserve 

Anyone who seeks to substitute for the tried and proved 
order of events a system ages old and as yet unproved, must 
assume a great burden of proof. So, the Affirmative in this 
discussion must show why the present condition of the coal 
industry makes government ownership and operation necessary. 
They must show why similar conditions in allied industries 
would not, according to the same reasoning, lead to the socializ- 
ing of the railroads, meat, steel, and sugar. This they must do 
unless, of course, they favor a general policy of state socialism. 
Furthermore, the proposition requires that they advance a means 
of evaluating the mines and of meeting the great financial 
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obligation incurred in acquiring ownership. Unless they can do 
this without ruining the finances of the nation, their plan can- 
not succeed. Finally, they must find a practical plan of opera- 
tion which will solve the three recognized problems of this in- 
dustry, as well as others, namely: Labor, production, and 
profiteering. 

Conceding that there are problems to be solved, we of the 
Negative contend that government ownership and operation of 
the coal mines is a dangerous and radical step, that no demo- 
cratically governed state was ever designed to carry on business 
efficiently, and finally that there is no necessity for the revo- 
lutionary departure from our traditional governmental policies. 

As first speaker for the Negative, it becomes my pleasure 
to prove that government ownership and operation of the coal 
mines is a dangerous and radical step. Under the proposal the 
Affirmative are supporting, they would consolidate all the mines 
of the United States, as the first speaker has told us. This 
they would do, and more; they would necessarily consolidate 
all the nine hundred thousand miners. The effect of this must 
not be underestimated. We know that these men are organized 
and will not scruple to use their power with the ruling adminis- 
tration. We know that politicians hold their office thru popular 
favor, and that nearly a million votes, not counting those of the 
miners* wives, would swing any election. We are, then, justified 
in drawing the same conclusion as that of the South African Par- 
liament, — that the miners would become a part of the party 
system of government. The only possible result of this would 
be class legislation. How else would you interpret the speech 
of Director General McAdoo when he told the railroad men, 
"You are all my boys, and I do not intend to let anyone kick 
you around ?" The only possible result would be class legislation 
passed in the hope of gaining the favor of the miners. 

In addition to class legislation, it is evident that political 
patronage would be vastly increased. At every change of ad- 
ministration we would expect the thousands of operators, bosses, 
and other men necessary to the operation of the mines to be 
turned out for the favorites of the new rule. This was found 
to be true of our post-office department until civil service was 
installed. But do you think that the miners, organized as they 
are, would let their organization be smashed and their power 
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be destroyed, as it would under civil service? Not by any 
means. They would fight to the last ditch on this proposition 
alone. So great is their desire for complete unionization that 
even now, down in Mingo county, West Virginia, miners arc 
camping out on the hills, fighting out the issue of the closed 
shop. 

We find still another objection to this proposal in addition 
to class legislation, and political patronage. Famous thruout 
our history has been the graft involved in our Rivers and 
Harbors Bills. Yet under their proposal for government opera- 
tion of the mines, billions must necessarily be spent annually 
for the upkeep and improving of the mining communities. Do 
you think for an instant that these various communities are not 
going to demand, just as do other districts, a "fair share" of 
this public expenditure? Political patronage is not peculiar to 
this country alone. When New Zealand began the construction 
of a comprehensive system of national railroads, the cry from 
thirty different districts was so great that the money was doled 
out with undue regard to political influence. We are thus forced 
to conclude that government ownership would mean class 
legislation, undue political patronage, and excessive financial 
corruption. In addition to this, more recent developments in 
this field of social reform show a danger that cannot be over- 
looked. I refer to the demands of the British miners for nation- 
alization, not as an end, but as the means of getting complete 
control of the mines. Testifying before the Coal Commission, 
forced upon the British government by threat of a general strike, 
Mr. Straker, President of the Miners' Federation of Great 
Britain, said that the spirit abroad among the men was such 
that they would never cease to agitate till they got complete 
control of the industry. So he proposed a scheme whereby 
the government should buy the mines, using the profits to pay 
off the capital stock. Since, under this plan, it would be the 
miners who would produce the profits, the mines would ultimately 
belong to the workers. Mr. Smillie, the greatest leader the 
miners have ever known, said, "Capitalism and its forces fear 
that this (nationalization of the mines) is only the beginning, 
and that after the railroads, the land will follow. We admit it." 
This, Ladies and Gentlemen, is clearly a declaration of war 
against all private property. Connect this with the recent 
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demonstration of the railroad men in the United States and 
you have a significant fact. At the time when it became neces- 
sary for the government to take definite measures in regard to 
the control of the railroads that was assumed during the war, 
among other plans offered was that of the railroad men as 
represented by Glen E. Plumb. In brief, it was that our govern- 
ment should buy the roads and turn them over to the men to be 
run. In case there should be any profit it was to be divided 
equally between the government and the men. But in case of a 
deficit the government, which is, after all, only you and I— the 
government alone — was to be responsible for any mismanage- 
ment of the industry. 

Friends, this is only thinly veneered sovietism, and despite 
the fact that the British miners have labeled it "guild socialism," 
it does not differ materially from the brand so splendidly 
exemplified in Russia today. Remember that most of the condi- 
tions that have been or may be cited by the Affirmative as 
justification for nationalization of the mines would apply equally 
well to many other industries, such as meat packing, sugar, 
agriculture, and steel. Recalling that the English miners expect 
it to spread to other industries, ultimately to serve as a means 
of gaining complete control of industry — remembering all this, 
we cannot but ask these gentlemen for definite proof that it 
will not serve as an open highway to sovietism in this country. 
Unless they can do this we can never feel safe in departing 
from the charted seas of private enterprise. 

It is, therefore, evident that the Affirmative must prove in 
the face of historical evidence that their proposal will not lead 
to class legislation, to undue political patronage, and excessive 
financial corruption in our government, and finally that it will 
not serve as a milestone on the way to sovietism. 

SECOND NEGATIVE 
John Morrison, Jr., Western Reserve 

We have heard two thirds of the Affirmative case, yet we 
have not, may I remind you, been given any hint of a plan by 
which the government could actually purchase one hundred 
seventy-five billion dollars* worth of coal property in the United 
States. Nor have they vouchsafed any hint of a plan of 
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operation. Without this their claim of plentiful and cheap coal is 
assumption; their claim of benefits to labor, assumption; their 
claim of extensive conservation, mere assumption. Let them 
advance a method of procedure by which we can logically 
connect their assimiptions with facts and actual experience. 

The first speaker for the Negative has proved to you that 
such a step on the part of the government would be an extremely 
dangerous and radical one, leading inevitably to gross corruption 
of the government and culminating finally in sovietism. As the 
second speaker for the Negative I shall prove that a democracy, 
such as our government, is not adapted to the operation of 
industries. Experience in this country, and in other countries 
as well, in the coal mining industry as well as in other industries, 
shows that government operation of industry has inevitably 
failed. The question arises as to why our government is not 
adapted to the operation of industries. Now let us for a minute 
compare the fundamentals necessary to the successful business 
organization on the one hand with those of our government on 
the other hand. Note those things which are absolutely indis- 
pensible to the success of each in its individual sphere. We 
might sum up those of the business organization as being about 
these: a well defined set of policies and working formulas; 
continuity of administration and directing force; absolute 
centralized control and responsibility ; an efficient finance system ; 
a directing force composed of men who have attained their 
positions because of their ability to perform the duties incumbent 
on those positions ; while throughout the organization there must 
be that greatest of all forces, the incentive of private initiative. 
This organization must pay its debts, including the interest on 
its bonded debt, from its own products. 

On the other hand we have our government. If I should 
tell you that our government was organized to make profit it 
would cause you to laugh, or more likely to shed tears. We 
have the finest democracy in the world, however; and we have 
so surrounded it with checks and safeguards that no one person 
or group of persons can ever usurp the power of this govern- 
ment and take from us our freedom. Thus we have our system 
of checks and balances, our division of powers, the limitation 
of the tenure of office, thus making the question of succession 
in office one of frequent and automatic consideration. Around 
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these have grown up our system of political parties which are 
changing continuously and completely our policies and working 
formulas, our administration and directing force. We cannot 
have centralized unrestricted control and responsibility. Further- 
more we have no finance system, such as is necessary to a 
business organization. The men in the directing personnel of 
our government have attained their positions, not because of 
their ability to perform the duties of these offices, but because 
of their political power. Finally, the force of private initiative 
does not exist. 

Thus on the one hand we have continuity of policies and 
working formulas, continuity of administration and directing 
force, absolute centralized control and responsibility, an efficient 
finance system, a capable directing force, with the force of pri- 
vate initiative added. Over against this we have continuously 
changing policies and working formulas, continuously changing 
administration and directing force, with no centralized control 
or responsibility, with no finance system to speak of, with the 
directing personnel composed of men who have attained their 
positions because of their political power, and the entire organi- 
zation lacking the force of private initiative. 

Thus we draw our conclusion from the study of these funda- 
mentals, that our democracy is not adapted to the operation of 
industries. Experience in this country and abroad bears this out 
both in coal mining and in other industries. However, we can- 
not but agree with Charles D. Fenwick when he says, "In normal 
times of peace, those people who believe in Democracy as a prin- 
ciple of government have no hesitation in sacrificing some degree 
of efficiency to secure their ideal. There are certain moral ad- 
vantages attached to self government which make efficient gov- 
ernment a distinctly secondary object." 

Permit me at this time to introduce some evidence to bear out 
our conclusion. I shall first quote Admiral Benson, the head of 
the United States Shipping Corporation, a government organiza- 
tion in operation at the present time, the purpose of which is to 
put a mercantile marine on the high seas for this country. Ad- 
miral Benson says, "Government management in any large busi- 
ness is bound to fail. It is always slothful, incompetent and ex- 
travagant." 

Nor does Admiral Benson deny any of the charges brought 
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against this organization by the Senate investigating committee, 
which gave its report as the Fisher-Richardson report before the 
Senate last November. Here are a few items from this report 
The people of the United States are losing from one-half to a 
million dollars a day on this shipping board organization right 
now. Possibly no bookkeeping jumble in the history of mankind 
has ever equaled the jtmible that now mountain-high baffles the 
accounting offices of our government. For example a bill of 
six hundred twenty-three thousand dollars was paid over twice 
by the board by mistake. A million dollars was lost during the 
last year in the buying of asbestos cloth, bought at 50 per cent 
above its market value. Over payments to the amoimt of tens 
of millions of dollars were made on claims submitted by foreign 
shipping firms. The saddest part of all is that twenty- four 
hundred cases of fraud are under consideration at the present 
time. The climax comes when Mr. Richardson of the commit- 
tee testifies that these conditions not only existed a year ago, 
but that they are growing worse everyday. Furthermore, shipping 
men are agreed that the government should turn its ships over 
to experienced operators on a bareboat charter and wholly 
retire from the shipping business. 

Further important evidence of the inefficiency of the govern- 
ment in the field of industry is offered by the case of the rail- 
roads. Mr. Samuel O. Dunn, the foremost of American traffic 
men, gives us the following figures. The condition under which 
private operation was resumed was far from ideal, but in the 
first nine months of private control with no addition in equip- 
ment, we had an increase in freight utilization of 15 per cent, 
while the car shortage was reduced 50 per cent. This is in con- 
trast with the first year of government operation, when, with an 
increase of fifty-seven thousand cars, the increase in freight 
hauled was but 1.8 per cent. 

Professors E. R. Johnson and Grover G. Huebner, the two 
most noted authorities in the country on transportation and busi- 
ness administration, both of the Horton School of Business and 
Finance of the University of Pennsylvania, gives us these con- 
clusions, drawn from the comparison of government operation 
of the railroads with that of private operation. "We believe the 
following facts make themselves clear throughout the history of 
state management : that government operation has not paid all its 
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expenses ; that government operation though a burden to the tax- 
payers, has not supplied them with particularly excellent service ; 
that government operation has not been especially cheap; that 
government operation presupposes a highly centralized, powerful, 
intelligently active administration — ^which the people of the 
United States have no desire at present to possess; finally, that 
the only possible defense of government operation would be 
socialism." 

Coal mining itself offers direct evidence of government in- 
efficiency in the field of industry. Some of the best evidence of 
the fact is found in the final majority report of the State Mining 
Commission of the Union of South Africa. Contemplating 
ownership and operation of the coal mines, an exhaustive study 
was made covering a period of three years, 191 5 to 1918, of the 
seven governments in the world, owning and operating their coal 
mines. From this report the facts which stand out most promi- 
nently are these: "The collective experience of all other govern- 
ments in the province of state mining is insignificant, in compari- 
son with that of the German Government. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the latter government is not renowned for democratic 
characteristics but rather for efficiency and thorough organiza- 
tion, it must admit failure in its handling of the coal mining 
business." 

Against the theories and the assumptions of the Affirmative we 
place the facts of experience and maintain that democratic gov- 
ernment is not adapted to the operation of industries. The 
United States federal government, then, should not undertake to 
buy and operate the vast coal deposits of the United States. 

THIRD NEGATIVE 
L. L. Whitney, Western Reserve 

In order to put their dangerous and ineffective principle 
into operation, the Affirmative gentlemen have submitted a 
plan based on assumption. They are assuming that our govern- 
ment, without disrupting our financial basis, can float a bond 
issue of approximately one hundred seventy-five billion dollars, 
which is a low estimate of the value of our coal resources. They 
are assuming that labor will put forth an effort under government 
operation equal to that under private operation. They are 
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assuming that the present personnel will remain unchanged. They 
are assuming that their political organization for business pur- 
poses will not result in gross mismanagement and corruption 
such as past experience has shown. They are assuming that 
the conditions in coal mining which they deplore will be 
remedied by this plan. Let them displace these bare assumptions 
with conclusive evidence and cogent reasoning. 

It is my purpose now to prove that government ownership 
and operation of the mines is not necessary. They advance 
labor conditions as a reason for this dangerous and ineffective 
measure. We reply that the only serious strike situation in the 
country is that in the West Virginia fields — a strike that has 
been going on over the principle of open shop. This principle 
is not peculiar to the coal industry. Last year the largest and 
most serious strike of a year filled with strikes was that in the 
steel industry, fought out over this same principle — open shop. 
Their argument for nationalization of coal for labor reasons 
applies with equal force to the steel industry. How could 
nationalization of the coal mines remedy this trouble? Could 
a government of the people and for all the people grant a 
demand for a closed shop and force every employee to join the 
union? There were strikes last year among the printers, the 
longshoremen, and large strikes in the railroad yards. Now we 
are informed that the farmers of the Northwest are proceeding 
to use the method of the strike because of the low price of 
wheat. Why not with equal logic nationalize all of these indus- 
tries and make over our government into a Marxian socialistic 
state? We ask the Affirmative gentlemen if the government 
would be in a better position to settle labor disputes as a party 
to the quarrel than as a disinterested party, as it is at present. 

They have advanced profiteering as a pressing reason for 
nationalization. We reply tfiat investigations have clearly shown, 
if they have shown anything, that the greater part of the 
profiteering in coal has been done by the middleman. Last fall, 
when coal was selling in Qeveland at $12 a ton, the Pittsburg 
Coal Company was selling lump coal at $4.00 a ton; the New 
York Coal Company and the Lorain Coal and Dock Company 
at $5.00 a ton. It was purchased at the mine in West Virginia 
and Ohio, as a matter of course, at from $4.50 to $5.00 a ton. 
How would government ownership and operation of the coal 
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mines remedy profiteering by the middleman— a marketing evil ? 
They advance coal shortage as a necessity for drastic action. 
We reply that there was plenty of coal at the mines last fall, 
but that car shortage prevented distribution of that coal, and 
challenge the gentlemen to deny that fact. We furthermore 
reply that there is plenty of coal at hand now because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission took action with the means at 
hand, and furnished cars, with the aid of the efficiency of 
privately owned and operated railroads. How will nationalization 
remedy car shortage? 

The gentlemen have argued conservation as a dire necessity 
for their radical and ineffective step. We reply that, according 
to the report of the United States Geological Survey of 191 7, 
we had used to that date but 4 per cent of our total supply of 
coal above three thousand feet, and have enough coal to last 
four thousand years, with generous allowance for what is termed 
by that report as "unpreventable waste." Cut these figures in 
half, say two thousand years, if you will, and still it would 
appear folly to take chances on a dangerous and inefficient plan, 
which promises even worse conditions. 

Already a great deal is being done with the means at hand 
to help these very conditions, which are really not half so bad 
as painted by the gentlemen. Labor difficulties of the most 
acute nature in the industry have been positively cured by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, through the institution of a 
system of industrial democracy, through which the men have 
a voice in those matters in which they are most interested. 
Profiteering by the middleman is an evil recognized by the coal 
operators and they are fighting it in every way. Efficiency in the 
operation of mines has resulted in bringing to the surface 
70 per cent of the coal mined, instead of 50 per cent, as 
was the case fifty years ago; and Professor Ray of Ohio State 
University, an eminent coal mining engineer, who has already 
been quoted by the Affirmative, tells us that there is room for 
but IS per cent improvement in the means of conservation. 

There is obviously no necessity for the Affirmative's program. 
But were we to grant the conditions to be fully as bad as set forth 
by the gentlemen, there is yet a more sensible, a more safe and 
business-like plan for remedying them ; namely, the extension of 
the principle of government regulation. Senator Calder, the 
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chairman of the Senate Committee on Reconstruction, after 
months of patient investigation of the coal industry, introduced 
a bill last week providing for full publicity of the facts in the 
coal industry, for the laying open of the books of the operators, 
just as the books of the railroads have been laid open by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He further provides for 
the fixing of prices of coal by the President in 
times of emergency, just as railroad rates are fixed by the 
Commission. He strikes directly at the evil of profiteering 
by the middleman by providing for a differential tax to 
be laid upon re-sales, a prohibitive tax in case of re-sale 
between dealers. The provisions of the act are to be enforced 
by licensing the dealers and putting them out of business in case 
of violation. Mr. Herbert Hoover is opposed to nationalization, 
but he recommends this principle of government control as a 
means of cooperation with mine owners in the construction of a 
huge electric trunk line across, the industrial section of the 
country, this line to be fed by power generated directly at the 
mines. His plan is endorsed by the American Institute of 
Mining Engineering and Mr. J. Russell Smith, a noted authority 
on natural resources. It would provide year-around employ- 
ment for miners, the burning of coal dust and low-grade coal, 
at the mouths of the mines, furnish the cheapest power ever 
known, and lower the cost of living. Every single condition in 
the mining industry can be remedied better by government control 
than by government operation. Control brought the railroads 
out of a condition of rate-discrimination, corruption unknown 
in the history of our country, highway robbery of the public, 
out of an attitude tersely expressed in the words, "The public 
be damned." It is safe, and we know it will work in the coal 
industry. 

Our great and prosperous country cannot afford to embark 
blindly on the uncharted sea of nationalization with its dangers 
and its perils. The monster of sovietism rears its head among 
the reefs of poHtical corruption and the rocks of government 
inefficiency in business management. Past experience in our 
own country and abroad warns us against this venture, and 
reason demonstrates that present conditions render it unwar- 
ranted and far-fetched. There are sufficient means at hand for 
improving conditions' in the coal industry. Nationalization is 
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dangerous and ineffective and the Affinnative gentlemen have 
not shown convincing reason why it should be put into effect. 

FIRST NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Herman Wallace, Western Reserve 

The gentlemen of the Afl5rmative have evidently forgotten, 
during the course of this debate, that they are bound, under the 
statement of the question, to prove not only that the government 
could operate the mines but also that it could undertake success- 
fully the enormous task of buying the mines. While devoting 
most of their time to speculation on what they assume the gov- 
ernment would do in operation, they have turned aside from the 
proposition of ownership with a few words, as if this were a 
simple matter. The third speaker affably said, "Just issue first 
mortgage bonds"; and then with admirable optimism, he said 
these bonds could be retired in about twenty-five years from the 
earnings of tht mines! 

Let us investigate this simple matter a little more closely and 
see if there is any source of trouble at this point. According 
to the United States Geological Survey, we own about 
three trillion five hundred billion tons of this world's coal 
supply. Estimating this at the very low figure of five cents a 
ton, the price for which the government sold coal property 
to private purchasers twenty years ago, the cost of the raw 
product alone would amount up to one hundred seventy-five 
billion dollars. In other words, they propose to float a bond 
issue seven times the total sum of all our war loans. This they 
propose to do on a market which Governor Harding of the Fed 
eral Reserve Board fears would collapse if subjected to the 
strain of the two billion dollar loan necessary to give a bonus to 
our over-seas men. Ladies and Gentlemen, the very impossibility 
of their plan is only too evident, and yet on top of this they e3q)ect 
the government to run a business which must meet an annual 
interest charge of about eight billion dollars! Seemingly they 
forget that Liberty Bonds have fallen to around eighty-five. 
They do not choose to consider the present unpopularity of any 
government project, and the widespread feeling among the 
people that what is needed is much less spending and much more 
saving. Apparently their mole-hill task becomes a mountain upon 
closer investigation. 

The Affinnative speaker who has just left the floor has cited 
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the State Mining Commission of the Union of South Africa as 
authority for the statement that five of the seven countries in 
which there are government owned mines, favored the continu- 
ance of the plan. They did, but only as an experiment. The 
gentleman should have read further in the Commission's report. 
Their final report was strong in its opposition to government 
ownership, and the South African Parliament refused to embark 
on the experiment. Let me repeat what one of my colleagues 
read from this report : "The collective experience of all other gov- 
ernments in the province of state mining is insignificant in com- 
parison with that of the German government. Notwithstanding 
the fact that this government is not renowned for democratic 
characteristics, but rather for efficiency and thoro organization, 
it must admit failure in its handling of the coal mining business." 

Furthermore, while they have scoffed at the prospect of class 
legislation and political patronage, should their plan be adopted, 
they have given us no definite proof that such would not be the 
case. The power of labor, its inclination to use this power in 
support of its class interests, and the weakness of the government 
in the position of employer may be ridiculed but they cannot be 
denied by the Affirmative. It was demonstrated in 1910 when 
miners in the state mines of New Zealand were refused a wage 
increase. Ten thousand men assembled, marched upon the capitol, 
and forced out the administration. France was able to avert a 
strike on the state owned railroads in 191 2 only by calling the 
men to the colors and threatening them with death if they 
deserted. 

And again, the Affirmative have ignored the threat of soviet- 
ism which is so plainly written in all nationalization schemes, yet 
they dare not deny the truth of Mr. Smillie's statement regard- 
ing the object of the British miners in seeking to carry out their 
plan. Let them dispose, if they can, of this labor leader's declara- 
tion that nationalization of the British mines is only the begin- 
ning, to be followed by the railways and the land. This is one 
method of undertaking to settle labor difficulties, but the experi- 
ence of New Zealand, Australia, and Russia proves that the cure 
is worse than the disease. Conditions in these countries demon- 
strate that even the problems of safety, sanitation, and continuity 
of employment are made much more serious by such a program 
as the Affirmative propose. 

We insist that the Affirmative prove that their plan is 
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practical. Let them show how the mines can be bought. We 
insist also that they no longer ignore the prospect of class legis- 
lation, political patronage, and ultimate sovietism. 

SECOND NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
John Morrison Jr., Western Reserve 

The final test of any industrial and financial program must 
be practicability. On this issue the Affirmative have chosen to 
give us only broad generalization and open assumption. First, 
we asked the gentlemen how they would arrive at a fair price, 
how they would appraise the coal properties. They reply, 
"Appoint a commission of seven or nine members." That is all 
very simple, isn't it? Yet the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
some ten years ago, was charged with a much simpler task, the 
appraisement of the railway properties of the United States. 
There is as yet no prospect that this job will ever be completed 
Still, the Affirmative would add another to the imposing galaxy 
of commissions at Washington! Second, we have repeatedly 
asked how the gentlemen would buy the mines. One speaker 
touched on this. He said, "Issue first mortgage bonds, bearing 
an average rate of interest, and pay them off in twenty-five years 
from the profits of the mines"! And that, too, is very simple, 
isn't it? Five cents for every ton estimated by the United States 
Geological Survey gives us only a very rough estimate, but it 
amoimts to one hundred seventy-five billion dollars, as my col- 
league showed you. The Affirmative, in off-hand fashion, reduce 
this to ten or fifteen billion dollars. Of course, neither figure is 
accurate. But let us call it fifty or seventy-five billion dollars. 
Now will the Affirmative show how it is practicable for the 
government to buy the mines in the face of the present state of 
the government bond market and the general financial conditions 
to which my colleagues have called your attention? Third, the 
burden of proof is on the Affirmative to show that government 
operation of the mining industry is practicable. The debate is all 
but over, yet the Affirmative has not vouchsafed any definite plan 
of operation. All they have said is, "Appoint a commission to sit 
at Washington and govern the mines." Another commission, if 
you please! Under this commission are to be regional directors, 
and under them the mines will continue their present personnel, 
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they tell us. We ask you, does this prove the practicability of 
their plan? Far from it They say that it is practicable to avoid 
political evils. But how? As we have shown, not even civil 
service methods could be applied. The Affirmative make no 
answer to this. Nor can they dispute the evidence introduced in 
my first speech regarding the Shipping Board scandal. President 
Hadley of Yale says of government ownership of railways that 
politics would corrupt the management and the management 
would corrupt politics. 

Our Opponents say it is practicable to give the public cheaper 
coal under government ownership. And what is their proof? 
Only this — that the government would operate for service, not 
for profit. Cheaper coal is, then, another assumption. They 
assume that the miners are not going to catch the "government 
stride." They assume there will not be recklessness and extrava- 
gance such as now exists in the Shipping Board affairs. Let me 
remind you again of what the experts, Johnson and Huebner 
said about the railways, that thru the history of state manage- 
ment, government ownership has not paid all its expenses. 

The Affirmative cite the Panama Canal as proof of the 
practicability of government ownership of the mines. The 
Panama Canal was a military necessity. Colonel Goethals built it 
virtually under army discipline, and expense was no consideration. 
Could such methods be tolerated in operating an industry, and 
one occupying a normal place in our everyday life? We think 
not. They cite the Federal Reserve System and the war time 
Fuel Administration. The Federal Reserve Bank does not own 
and operate the banking business of the country. This is more 
nearly an illustration of government control. As for the Fuel 
Administration, everyone knows that it needs a world of defense. 

On the grounds of practicability, the case of the Affirmative 
lacks a definite plan of procedure, pertinent evidence and cogent 
reasoning. On the evidence we have introduced we base our 
contention that government ownership of the coal mines is 
utterly impracticable. 

Furthermore, we of the Negative have shown that govern- 
ment ownership would be a most dangerous and radical step, 
leading to socialization of all industry and to sovietism. We 
have also contrasted the fundamentals of democratic govern- 
ment with those of successful industrial management, and we 
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contend that logic and evidence show that democratic govern- 
ment is not adapted to the operation of industry. Finally, we 
have proved that there is no necessity for embarking on so vast 
a venture against which both reason and experience so strongly 
argue; for improvement, we have shown, can be expected only 
thru extension of the principle of government control. 

On these fundamental contentions the Negative rests its case. 
We hold that the theoretical plan of the Affirmative, depending 
so much on assumption and prophecy, should not be adopted, 
that the federal government should not own and operate the 
coal mines of the United States. 



THIRD NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
L. L. Whitney, Western Reserve 

The gentlemen of the Opposition are indeed adept in the art 
of glossing over facts and conditions. The first speaker for the 
Negative side of this argument clearly pointed out the dangerous 
tendency of the principle of nationalization. He introduced con- 
clusive evidence to show that the advocates of nationalization 
of industries expect to follow what they call "the first step." No 
speaker for the Affirmative has yet attempted to overthrow the 
authorities quoted or to refute the evidence ; our Opponents have 
merely contented themselves with the gentle and oft-repeated as- 
surance that the plan is perfectly harmless and that every benefit 
will follow its adoption. For the third time we ask our Opponents 
to meet this vital and far-reaching issue. 

In order to preserve their precious plan from attack, they 
have set up the coal mining industry on a pedestal as something 
unique among industries. They have told you that, the coal in- 
dustry being unique, its evils are peculiar and therefore require 
peculiar remedies which they would not recommend for any 
other industry. The fight over the closed shop is the most fertile 
source of trouble in the coal industry, and so it is in all other 
industries. Coal mining is not peculiar in this important matter. 
Let the Affirmative deny that it is. And let them show how a 
government of the people for all the people could grant a demand 
for the closed shop and force every employee to join the union. 
So far they have avoided this issue entirely. Profiteering per- 
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vades all industries; it is not peculiar to coal mining. There is 
need of conservation of all natural resources, it is not peculiar to 
coal mining. If these conditions are arguments for nationalizing 
of the mines, they likewise argue with eaual force for nationaliza- 
tion of all industries. 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, special stress has been laid upon 
the necessity for conservation of our coal supply. The gentle- 
men have argued long for what has been proved to be a dangerous 
remedy on the ground of conservation. They have told you 
that the coal industry is a fundamental industry and that a 
principle must, therefore, be applied to coal mining that they 
would not advise for other industries. Now, if there is any one 
thing that Americans have learned, particularly during the war, 
it is that there are many vital necessities to life, that there are 
many fundamental products. Who used to stop to think that 
sugar was essential? Yet, when the supply was cut, how much 
complaint was heard on all sides ! 

Professor Van Hise has been quoted considerably by the Af- 
firmative gentlemen as an authority on conservation. Let us con- 
sider what Van Hise has to say about some of our other indus- 
tries. Agriculture is the most fundamental of fundamental indus- 
tries. Van Hise says, "four million acres have been so deeply 
eroded as to be totally destroyed" or, in other words, .6 of i per 
cent of our agricultural land has been lost to us. Remember that 
only .2 of I per cent of our coal supply has been used to date. 
Petroleum is indeed a fundamental product since the introduction 
of the gas engine. At the present rate of consumption, our oil 
supply will be exhausted in ninety years. Ask our Cleveland 
housewives if natural gas is not essential. Natural gas will not 
be available for more than twenty years. Who can say that 
iron is not a fundamental product? That extremely fundamental 
natural resource will be exhausted in about three decades more. 
Copper will last from fifty to one hundred years. 

What is the natural conclusion? Simply stated, it is this: 
the same argument that would nationalize coal would nationalize 
practically every industry in the country. When the Affirmative 
gentlemen argue for government ownership and operation of 
coal mines they are arguing for the transformation of our great 
free republic into a Marxian socialist state and nothing less. 
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They do not dare admit this, but it is very obviously true. But, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, this ineffective and dangerous remedy 
for the difficulties in the coal industry is not necessary. There 
is a better, a safer, and a more reasonable cure for all the evils 
existing at present, and that remedy is the extension of the 
principle of government control, which has proved so successful 
in our past history. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

REPRESENTATION OF LABOR IN 
THE MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Resolved: That the employees, as such, in each industrial cor^ 
poration, should be permitted to elect from their own ranks 
members of the board of directors of the corporation, all 
directors to have equal rights and powers. 

These speeches were delivered by the teams representing 
George Washington University in a triangular debate with 
the University of West Virginia and Swarthmore College. 
The Affirmative team appeared against the representatives of 
the University of West Virginia at Washington, D.C., March 
II, 1921 and won the debate by a vote of two to one. The 
Negative team appeared agamst a team from Swarthmore Col- 
lege at Swarthmore, also on March 11, and were also the 
winners of the debate. 

This report has been compiled from a stenographic report 
of the George Washington-West Virginia debate, and from 
manuscript copies of the constructive speeches delivered by 
the members of George Washington's Negative team in the 
debate against Swarthmore. The material, including the bibli- 
ography, was furnished by Mr. Gilbert L. Hall, Coach of De- 
bate for George Washington University. 
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BRIEF 

REPRESENTATION OF LABOR IN 
THE MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Affirmative 
Introduction : 

A. In the early days confidence existed between manage- 
ment and labor in industry and difficulties were 
easily adjusted. 

B. With the development of corporations, wealth has 

acquired great power and influence over both labor 
and the public. 

I. Capital practically controls the welfare of the 
people. 

C. To meet the power of capital, labor has been organized. 

I. The public is in danger of being crushed between 
the two forces of capital and labor. 

D. A principle is needed by which these two forces can 
be harmonized, 

I. The representation of labor in the management of indus- 
try is necessary. 

A. Other remedies have failed. 

1. Employees welfare work, profit sharing and the 
shops council have not been successful, because 
they have not affected management. 

2. Some means is necessary whereby labor and 
management can learn of and understand each 
other's needs and problems. 

B. Collective bargaining is not satisfactory. 

I. It depends for its effect upon the strike. 

a. The strike results in great losses not only for 
capital and labor, but also for the public. 

II. The representation of labor in the management of indus- 
try is desirable. 

A. It will increase the efficiency of labor and so reduce 
the cost of living. 
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1. To increase the efl&ciency of labor, its good-will 
must be secured. 

2. Experience shows that good-will can be secured 
only by giving m'en a voice in the management 
of the industries in which they are engaged. 

B. Profiteering will be stamped out. 

1. Labor would vote for longer and more regular 
periods of industry. 

2. Mines could not be shut down and industries 
stopped just to keep up prices. 

3. This will stabilize industry and the market. 

a. Under the present system the capitalist can 
ruin the farmer, stop work, exploit the public 
and profiteer without anything to stop him. 

C. It will end industrial warfare. 

I. Strikes have been avoided in industries where it 
has been tried. 

III. The representation of labor in the management of indus- 
try is the next logical step in our industrial develop- 
ment. 

A. Under this plan policies can be moulded that will be 

acceptable to both sides before they are launched into 

industry. 

I. Both sides can contribute their knowledge and 

experience to the development of industrial 

policies. 

B. It substitutes harmony and cooperation for the antag- 

onism that is inherent in collective bargaining. 
C It demands from labor all it has to give in the way 
of initiative, creativeness and responsibility. 
I. It is free from any suggestion of paternalism. 

D. The productive capacity of labor will be utilized to 

th« full. 

E. Most industries already have some semblance of a 

system granting this power. 

1. They are limited mostly to matters of safety, 
sanitation, benefit funds and other welfare 
activities. 

2. What is needed is to give them power. 
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F. Such a step would be in keeping with the develop- 
ment of our governmental systems. 

I. Government has developed from the monarchial 
to the democratic form. 

G. It would give the human element in industry a chance 
to develop. 

Negative 
Introduction : 

A. A few years ago capital, with tremendous advantage 

on its side, was fighting labor. 

B. Public sentiment has forced a decided change in its 

attitude with the result that labor has grown in 
strength until today it is the most powerful organ- 
ization in the country. 

C. It is now making its greatest demand — that labor 

share in the management of corporate industry. 

I. To permit labor, as such, to share in the management of 
corporate industry is unfair in principle. 

A. It is contrary to the principle that a man is entitled 
to the control of his own property. 

I. If the property were in the form of money the 
question would not arise. 

B. Property invested in corporate industry requires more 

than ordinary training, ability and good judgment. 

I. If the corporation is operated improperly cor- 
rection should be made thru government legis- 
lation and not by placing control partly in the 
hands of the workman. 

II. To place the management of corporate industry partly in 
the hands of labor is unwise and undesirable. 

A. Training and experience are required to manage 
corporate industry wisely. 

I. The working man is not often in a position to 
secure these necessary qualifications. 

B. The working man is not prepared in other ways to 
act as a director. 

I. If elected, he would be chosen for his popularity 
rather than for his intelligence. 
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2. He could not creditably represent the interests 
of those who elected him because of his lack of 
experience. 

3. He would have to vote according to the wishes 
of those he serves regardless of the consequences 
to industry as a whole. 

C. The interests of labor are diametrically opposed to 

those of capital. 

I. The more one side gets of the profits from the 
industry the less there is for the other side. 

D. This proposed plan will not achieve industrial democ- 
racy but will increase the existing strife between 
capital and labor. 

1. Capital and labor are at each other's throats now. 

2. It would result in the withholding of capital from 
industry to the detriment of the public generally. 

III. To place the management of corporate industry partly 
in the hands of labor is unnecessary. 

A. There are already in operation a number of plans 
which have for their purpose the solution of labor 
troubles. 

1. We have the Whitley plan, the Leach plan, 
works committees, and collective bargaining. 

2. These plans operate successfully and are already 
accomplishing the very ends for which the Af- 
firmative strive. 

B. Labor works today under vastly improved conditions 
than those that existed a few years ago. 

1. Factories are commodious, well-lighted and heated 
and are safe and sanitary. 

2. Wages are high. 

3. Labor is organized. 

IV. Labor and capital are both opposed to the plan. 

A. Labor leaders fear that the unions will lose their 

strength. 

B. No' capitalist has come out in favor of it. 

V. The plan will not work. 

A. It would result in a divided directorate, the repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor being constantly 
antagonistic to and suspicious of each other. 
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B. The representatives of the workers would be liable 

to be ousted from employment and made ineUgible 
as directors if they ventured to oppose the wishes 
of capital. 

C. On the other hand, if they vote with the majority 

and against the workers, the workers lose what 
control they have. 
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REPRESENTATION OF LABOR IN 
THE MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Affirmative Speeches in Debate against the University of 
West Virginia 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 
George M. Moore, George Washington 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
In the beginning of industry, mutual confidence existed between 
the management and labor. When difficulties arose, they were 
quickly settled. 

As industry developed, larger aggregations of wealth than 
a single individual could provide were required. In answer to 
this demand, with the combination of capital, the corporation 
sprang into existence with its millions of wealth. With wealth 
came power and influence until today it is a conceded fact that 
capitalists have become so strong and powerful that they stalk 
upon the political arena, dictate industrial policies to our legis- 
latures, wages to the laborers and prices to the consuming 
public. 

Moreover, they have sent out their tentacles and permeated 
every stratum of our national life and have gotten control of 
practically all the wealth of the nation. If this continues it will 
lead direct to industrial autocracy. 

It is equally to be deplored that there is another opposite 
and powerful industrial force — organized labor. Capital with 
its nefarious and sharp practices was crushing labor, and the 
labor forces had to organize in self defense. Their power was 
little noticeable at first, but today the American Federation of 
Labor alone has a membership of more than five million of 
men; and with the moral support of ten million workers the 
time is rapidly coming. Honorable Judges, when it will be im- 
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possible for a man who is not a member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to secure employment. 

So we have these two mighty forces, revolving in opposite 
directions, as it were, with the consuming public, between them 
being crushed out of existence. So we, have this industrial 
question before us. It is the question of today. What shall 
we do? Our answer is the Affirmative side of this question: 
"Resolved : that the employees, as such in each industrial corpora- 
tion should be permitted to elect from their own ranks, members 
of the board of directors of the corporation, all directors to 
have equal rights and powers." 

We are faced with an industrial crisis, which shocks our 
mental attitudes into realizing the uselessness of the old method 
and its relationship. 

This question does not concede all to labor, neither does it 
grant all the demands of capital, but its purport advances a 
principle by which these two forces can be harmonized so that 
our civilization may continue. 

If employees conceded all of the demands of capital, there 
would be industrial autocracy. If capital yields all to labor, it 
will lead to socialism. Neither of these forces are more im- 
portant than the other, for labor cannot go beyond a primitive 
existence without the aid of capital. Nor can capital turn a 
single spindle, or a single wheel, without the aid of labor; but 
with these two forces working together in harmony with a co- 
operative spirit, backed by the good-will of the great consuming 
public, wealth is created and even greater productivity is made 
possible. 

There is no issue relating to the foundation upon which 
industry is builded because industry is bigger than any of the 
elements of its modern making. But the insistent call of the 
world today, Honorable Judges, is for labor and capital and 
management to reach an understanding. How is this under- 
standing to be brought about? The answer is not questionable 
or doubtful, it is absolutely clear and unmistakable. Many 
plans have been tried, such as employees welfare work, profit 
sharing, and shops council; but all of these have failed. These 
were steps in the right direction, but have fallen short of their 
purpose because they did not have the power to reach the 
management. 

What the crying need today is, is for labor through its own 
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representative power to lay before the management its diffi- 
culties, its convictions and the aspirations of the millions of 
wage-earners, and for the wage-earners to understand man- 
agement's problems, perplexities and obligations. 

Collective bargaining has been tried, but it has fallen short 
because it is backed by that crude and barbarous weapon, the 
strike. The strike will never bring better or more friendly 
relations between capital and labor. It results in a loss and 
often times the loss of years gain is swallowed up in the loss 
of a single strike. 

Notwithstanding, all of the plans that have been tried, we 
must not forget the fact that in 1916 there were more than a 
thousand strikes; in 1918 there were nineteen hundred; in 1919, 
there were more than twenty-two hundred; still in 1920 there 
were twenty-seven hundred strikes and lockouts in this coun- 
try. In the Good Year of Our Lord, 1919, the loss resulting 
from strikes and lockouts to labor was $750,000,000, the loss 
of capital sustained was $1,000,250,000, making a total loss. Hon- 
orable Judges, nearly $2,000,000,000. 

This vast loss was warmed under the sunshine of special 
privileges, fertilized by the perspiration of honest toil, bathed 
in the tears of poverty and passed out to the great consuming 
public to pay, who had no share in its making. 

Shall we again emerge into a time of such unrest and con- 
sequent waste, or shall we let capital and labor work through 
the management organized to give each side a fair hearing and 
to decide the problems presented, on their merits. 

There is no way by which labor can reach the management 
of industry through the present system and present its prob- 
lems. If I could draw for you a concrete picture, we would 
have over here on one side all of capital, and over on this side 
all of labor as it stands today. 

Now, then how does labor reach capital? There is only one 
channel through which labor can reach capital and that is 
through collective bargaining. How do they do it? Why they 
send men, selected men, from labor forces over to the manage- 
ment and say we want certain and certain things and all the 
time. Honorable Judges, they hold that barbarous and crude 
weapon, the strike, over management's heads and say, "If you 
don't give us this, we will strike, or quit work." 

Now, then, what is our plan? Our plan submits all the 
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difficulties arising between management and labor to a council 
in which there will be representatives of employer and em- 
ployees, and the questions will be settled in this council, around 
the conference table. In the wise words of Warren G. Harding, 
which he uses in his inaugural address, "I had rather submit 
our industrial difficulties to a conference table before than to 
a settlement table after conflict and suffering." 



SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
W. Irving Cleveland, George Washington 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
Our friend from West Virginia has attempted to persuade 
you that labor does not want democracy in industry. We of 
the Affirmative will admit that some of the labor leaders do 
not want to have labor share in the management of corporate 
industry, but this is due to the fact that these labor leaders 
depend for their very existence upon the labor unions. They 
see in the works committees, the shops councils, and the 
democratized board of directors a rival of the trade unions 
and for their self preservation they oppose them. But the 
real workers, the toilers> not only favor industrial democracy, 
but they demand it. 

It was pointed out to you a few minutes ago by the first 
Affirmative speaker, that during the year 1919 alone, more than 
$2,000,000,000 worth of damage and loss resulted to industry 
as a result of strikes and lockouts, to say nothing of the lives 
which were sacrificed, and we ask the question, "Who had to 
pay that bill?" The answer is known to you all, the consuming 
public. Today, the consuming public demands that industrial 
warfare cease, and we present for your consideration tonight 
a plan to end it. We are not concerned with the attitude of 
the so-called labor leaders, nor are we alarmed at the attitude 
of the greedy capitalist, but we are vitally concerned with the 
attitude of the consuming public, and in their name, and on their 
behalf, we make our plea. 

Honorable Judges, let us look at this question for a moment 
from an economic standpoint. We of the Affirmative maintain 
first, that the plan we propose will reduce the high cost of living 
by increasing the efficiency of labor, in the second place that 
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it will stamp out profiteering, and in the third place, will end 
industrial warfare. 

At the present time, wages in the United States are 210 per 
cent higher than they were in 1914, while, the efficiency of 
labor is only 60 per cent of what it was in 19 14. That means 
that the cost of production today is 350 per cent greater than 
it was before the war. The way to lower the prices, is to 
increase the efficiency of labor which is only 60 per cent of 
what it was before the war. That this can be done, was 
demonstrated by the 20 per cent increase of productive output 
during the war. But in order to secure this result, you must 
have the good-will of labor, and the laborers* good-will can 
only be obtained by giving the workingman a voice in the 
management of industry. Royal Meeker, former commissioner 
of labor statistics of the United States Labor Department, says, 
"Before abandoning ourselves completely to pessimism and 
despair, we should at least try the experiment of giving the 
workers a real voice and responsibility in management. . . Let 
them know all about the business except only those technical 
processes which must be kept secret, take them into a real 
partnership, and production will be enormously improved, both 
in quantity and quality." Professor John R. Commons, the 
great economist from the University of Wisconsin, has pointed 
out how one industry, the Packard Piano Co., has brought about 
this result through democracy in industry. In this firm the 
plan was tried, and while formerly during a period of three 
months, an average of two hundred forty-two employees work- 
ing ten hours a day turned out seven hundred forty- six pianos, 
under the new system, during the corresponding months, two hun- 
dred thirty-five employees working eight hours a day turned 
out eleven hundred pianos, an increase of 86 per cent in the 
efficiency of the labor, due entirely as he points out to the in- 
crease in efficiency and the economic output of the workers. 
Professor Commons has proved our contention exactly, namely, 
that industrial democracy increases the efficiency and thereby 
lowers the cost of production. 

In the second place, we claim that if we allow labor repre- 
sentatives on the board of directors, profiteering will be stamped 
out. Let us take a specific case: the coal mines of the United 
States. At the present time, they are only working an average 
of one hundred seventy-five days in the year out of more 
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than three hundred working days. During the rest of the 
year, the owners of the coal mines shut them down. They 
shut down the coal mines in the summer when there is no 
great demand for the coal so that in the winter when the 
demand is great, there will be a shortage and the price will 
soar skyward. Now if the miners had a representative on the 
board of directors, they would vote to run the mines summer 
and winter, and they would thereby decrease the cost of mining 
the coal and the public would be able to purchase their coal 
at an enormous reduction in price. This would be brought 
about incidentally by the miners working three hundred instead 
of one hundred seventy-five days in the year. During these 
idle months, this 40 per cent of the time, when the miners 
are idle, they could be producing a surplus of coal which would 
be sufficient to keep the price down when the increased demand 
in winter came. 

Statistics show, that during the war, when the young men 
of the country were sacrificing everything on their country's 
altar, when we were all subscribing for Liberty Bonds, three 
hundred coal mining companies were profiteering. Statistics 
taken from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury show 
that some of these companies made 100 per cent profit; some 
of them 500 per cent profit; some of them 1000 per cent profit; 
and some of them 1500 per cent profit. These statistics show, 
that one of these companies made sufficient profits in one year's 
time, to retire its capital stock twenty-five times. That was 
one of the most brazen, one of the most impudent, and one 
of the most insolent attempts that has ever been made in the 
history of our country to make the American people the bond 
slaves of predatory wealth. Now as soon as you give labor 
representation on the boards of directors, this despicable 
profiteering will be stamped out. They would probably be able 
to bring these results about through their votes on the board 
of directors, but if that were unsuccessful, they could publish 
the facts, and the scorching reproach of public sentiment would 
be so hot, that no corporation would dare to continue such 
infamy. And, Ladies and Gentlemen, not only is this true as 
regards the coal companies, but it would operate against every 
industry that is controlled by the capitaHsts. 

Now, Honorable Judges, look at the packing industry. What 
we say as regards the coal miners, is true of the packers. The 
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packers hold their products in cold storage until the demand 
is so great that they can dictate prices. They can refuse to 
buy the farmer's cattle until the farmer is obliged to sell perhaps 
at a loss. 

By the plan we advocate, labor through its representatives 
on the board of directors will not vote itself out of a job, by 
voting to stop production, but will vote to continue production 
without any fluctuation of products or prices. This will stabilize 
industry, and the market. For instance at certain rush seasons, 
there is a scarcity of products brought about by this very 
manipulation on the part of the manufacturer such as sugar 
at the canning season, clothing at Easter time and coal in 
winter. This storage will be done away with, because by our 
plan, the employers will be compelled to put the products on 
the market and sell them at a reasonable price. Under the 
present system, the capitalists can ruin the farmer, exploit the 
public, and profiteer at will without anything to stop them. 
The plan which we advocate, will gain the good-will of the 
laborer, increase the volume of business of the employer or 
capitalist, and lower the prices to the consumer. 

Honorable Judges, the plan which we advocate tonight, is 
actually being tried. It has been in operation for at least 
thirty-eight years in some industries, and it is working with 
phenominal success. I want to point out at least four concrete 
examples of the results of this plan. It was put into effect at 
the Bleachery and Dye Works at Wappingers Falls where the 
board of directors is composed of five members, three repre- 
senting capital, one representing the public, and one representing 
labor. The output of this plant has been increased, the effi- 
ciency has been raised, and strikes are unknown. 

Now let us take another instance, the General Ice Delivery 
Plant of Detroit, Michigan which has given the labor repre- 
sentatives over half of the power of the board of directors. 
There are fifteen members on the board of directors, of that 
enormous company, handling 65 per cent of all the ice of the 
great city of Detroit and the laborers elect eight of the fifteen 
members from their own ranks. This case is significant because 
they have never had a strike there since the plan was adopted, 
and it is working with wonderful success. 

Let us look at the Proctor and Gamble Soap Co. There is 
a $140,000,000 corporation and the employees have three mem- 
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bers on the board of directors. The president of this corporation 
indorses the plan stating that whatever the possible weakness 
may be, it promotes better relations and closer understanding 
between capital and labor. That is the situation with this 
$140,000,000 corporation where the employees own over $7,000,- 
000 worth of the stock. They haven't had a strike in that 
plant during the last thirty-eight years and it is because they 
have learned how to cooperate between capital and labor through 
the operation of the very plan which we are advocating tonight. 

We have another illustration taken from the Filene Depart- 
ment Store of Boston, Mass., one of the greatest department 
stores in the country. What do we find there? Since 1912 the 
workers of this concern have had representation on the board 
of directors. No greater tribute to the value and worth of the 
plan which we advocate tonight could be found than the state- 
ment of the man who stands at the head of this great corpora- 
tion. Mr. Filene states, "In our own case experience has proved, 
that the recognition of this right has made happier, more 
efficient, and more reasonable workers." Adequate employee 
representation has gone far to make strikes and lockouts im- 
possible, to stabilize industry, and to secure maximum produc- 
tion. In addition it will add to the self respect and sense of 
individual responsibility of the workingman, it will give him 
a stake in the business that employs him, and finally it will 
decrease labor turnover. 

Since, as has been proved, industrial democracy will lower 
prices to the consumer, stamp out profiteering, and end indus- 
trial warfare thereby benefiting not only capital and labor but 
most of all the great consuming public, we of the Affirmative 
maintain that the highest consideration of justice and good 
judgment demands its adoption. 



THIRD AFFIRMATIVE 
D. Malcolm Hodge, George Washington 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
If I had come into this room in the middle of the argument 
just made by the gentleman from West Virginia, 1 would have 
believed that the topic under discussion this evening was 
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whether we can establish this new system of industrial manage- 
ment in an hour; whether it can be put into effect in every 
industry in the United States by tomorrow morning. That is 
not the question, Honorable Judges. The question is, Shall the 
plan be established? If the plan shall be established, — if it is 
a good one — then it makes no difference whether it would be 
capable of installation tomorrow, or whether it would take 
seven months to plan the machinery. 

Let me call it to your attention that the gentlemen of the 
Negative have admitted that the plan will work; they have 
admitted that it works well in the four instances cited by my 
colleague. The question then, is only one of expansion. I ask 
them. Ladies and Gentlemen, if the plan is successfully working 
in four large corporations, what is there so fundamentally 
different in the structure of the rest of our economic units, that 
will bar the success of this fundamentally sound economic 
principle ? 

Now, in continuing the Affirmative contention that labor, 
as such, should be represented on the boards of directors of 
our industrial corporations, we have shown the deplorable con- 
ditions resulting from the widening gap between the two armed 
forces of capital and labor, and the irretrievable damage done 
by their weapons, the strike and the lockout. We have shown 
that the proposed system will tend to alleviate conditions, and 
that the system is right in principle. The different industries 
throughout the country are gradually trying out the principle 
of labor representation, and the gentlemen of the Negative 
have condoned its success. We have shown that the proposed 
plan is practical, economically sound and for the best interests 
of capital, labor, the public and the corporation. 

It will be my purpose to analyze the different systems of 
corporate control, point out their defects and show where the 
several phases of our proposed plan will fill these gaps; thus 
making the establishment of the system the next logical step 
in our industrial development. 

We have given the trial of a hundred years to the autocratic 
rule of capital; and we have seen the disastrous results of the 
organized hostility of labor. With the former, we had low 
wages, poor working conditions, big profits; with the latter we 
found exorbitant demands for wages, utter disregard for the 
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rights of the consumer, failure of capital to invest because of 
meagre returns. Both systems have been weighed in the scales 
of human experience, and found wanting. 

And why have they failed? Because there was evident the 
spirit of organized hostility, striving for balance of power; 
eadi side distrustful of the other, always alert for the oppor- 
tunity of advantage. Just as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, so any economic system is no stronger than 
its greatest defect. Now, the proposed system in its essence 
means cooperation and trust in each other. We get labor, and 
we get capital — the two forces concerned — ^to bring their differ- 
ences and settle them around a conference table. Here they 
bring their demands, their plans; and work out together a sys- 
tem of moulding economic policies, so that they will be accept- 
able to both sides before they are launched forth into the 
industry. Under the present system, economic policies are 
moulded by the capitalists and launched forth to take their 
chance of being acceptable to labor. And for this great test, 
whidi may result in a strike or lockout, the public — ^you and I, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^pay the bill. Is it fair, I ask you. 
Honorable Judges? Is it not the next logical step to supplant 
this weak system of chance, by an alternatively strong assur- 
ance of success, as embodied in our plan? 

For we offer you a plan which will bring labor and capital 
together on the board of directors, where they will have this 
opportunity, this privilege to do their duty — for it is a duty which 
both capital and labor owe to the public. Both parties con- 
tribute their inherent knowledge and understanding of the 
economic problems presented for solution and can thus mould 
policies of industrial management which will be acceptable to 
all concerned. Here the public will be benefitted; for both 
forces will be working harmoniously and peacefully for the 
best interest of the corporation. 

The leaders of both capital and labor have recognized the 
need of some movement along this line, and many plans have 
been tried; all of which have fallen short of the solution mainly 
because any representation that has been given to labor has 
been absolutely void of authority. 

The only system which has any power behind it is collective 
bargaining. This plan presupposes organized capital on one 
side and organized labor on the other, holding the weapon of 
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the strike and lockout over each other's heads and trying to 
come to some agreement as to wages, hours, working conditions 
and the like. Any cooperation that exists is antagonistic co- 
operation. Under this system a condition of unrest and instability 
is allowed to arise, and then the stronger force gloats over the 
concessions obtained from the weaker and seeming tranquility 
exists until the next crisis. And all this time, the consuming 
public suffers. But under our system, mutual cooperation is 
instilled at the very beginning; both sides work for the com- 
mon good, and the conditions which bring about the crisis are 
not capable of existing. 

Other plans, as bonuses, profit sharing, and welfare work, 
are all attempts to interest the worker in the industry; but they 
do not satisfy. He feels that he is dependent upon capital; 
that it is charity being bestowed upon him. The critical situa- 
tions are still at hand. All these methods are paternalism, 
and at best act only as stimulants, affording no real basis for 
the workers to interest themselves in the industry as a whole. 
The workers keenly realize that the solution depends on their 
opportunity for education and a chance to exercise their inherent 
tendencies to create, initiate action, accept responsibility and 
excel — ^in fact do everything that brings their faculties as human 
beings into play. 

If the full productive capacity of labor which is being with- 
held from society under present conditions is ever to be re- 
leased, labor must participate in the active management of the 
industry. 

ladustrial control, in its evolution, has reached the stage 
where in every industry in the United States today they have 
some semblence of a system granting this power. We have 
tlje shop committees, works councils, advisory chambers, and 
what not. They are steps in the right direction: where these 
plans fall short is in lack of power to enforce their recom- 
mendations. The workers are permitted only to participate in 
managing under safeguards and direction or at least suggestion 
from above, matters of safety, sanitation, benefit funds, and 
other welfare activities. They are ameliorating solaces, handed 
from above and can be easily withdrawn. They are like the 
Czar's duma or the King's early idea of the English Parliament. 
Labor must still resort to the strike for enforcement. 

What we must do, Honorable Judges, is to take the next 
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logical step, and give them power! Allow labor, as such, to 
elect its representatives who will be placed on the board of 
directors with power to help mould the policies of management 
so that they will be acceptable and fitting to the needs of the 
working man. 

The principle is not new; it runs parallel with the develop- 
ment of our governmental systems. The systems of government 
analagous to those of corporate management have all been tried. 
Just as the autocratic rule of kings has decayed, so the auto- 
cratic rule of capital has fallen. In government the people 
were allowed to meet in advisory bodies and pass legislation 
peculiarly affecting their everyday life, leaving the great problems 
of state and national policies to the king. So in industry, we have 
our works councils with their advisory powers. And just as in 
government the popular legislative bodies were given power to 
act in the bigger problems, so in industry, we must take the 
next logical step and give labor a voice in the management of 
our corporations. Our plan consists in merely applying to the 
industry, little by little, the fundamental principles of democracy. 

We do not want to create for a moment the idea that we 
want capital to give something to labor. It is not that! We 
want both capital and labor to give something to the public. 
Capital, labor and the public are all depending on industry for 
their livelihood and consequently have a vital and dominating 
interest in the successful conduct of the industry. As my col- 
league has shown, labor has something which the industry 
needs for its best and most productive management and it is 
labor's right and duty to make this contribution. 

And if the element of labor is so vital and so necessary 
to the well- working of a system, I ask you, Honorable Judges, 
is it not the logical thing to place this element in the position 
where it will do the most good? 

We must give the human element of industry an opportunity 
to develop. In the old days, when the stone cutter took his 
chisel and hammer and fashioned out some work of art, he 
could use his creative brain, and gratify his genius. When 
the printer set up his type and ran off his newspaper, he could 
say there was a creation of his own hands. But then capital 
gradually began to produce all sorts of automatic machines. 
They have made the workman simply a part of that machinery — 
a cog in the wheel. The stone-cutting machine, linotype machine. 
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and the like have robbed the artisan of the opportunity to 
develop his skill. Any kind of work under these conditions 
grows monotonous, and the workmen lose interest in the work; 
then naturally they decide they want to go some place else. 
They may not be able to better their conditions on account of 
the change, but at least they will have a change of environ- 
ment to break the monotony. That is one of the reasons why 
we have such a heavy turnover of labor. 

The gentlemen from West Virginia have tried to put all of 
the fault of this great turnover upon our system, and say that 
our plan will but amplify the existing defects in the economic 
system; but all of these defects are attendant upon the present 
system, and will be remedied by the abolishment of the system 
now in operation, and the adoption of our plan. Look at all 
of the successful men in industry. The story of all of 
them is that they are workmen who became dissatisfied 
with their conditions, and longed for an outlet for that great 
genius which was within them, and the desire has resulted in 
our great industrial development — all due. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, to the gratification of that human element which is found 
in our industry. The great men in our country have risen 
to the position of capitalists from labor's ranks through their 
own efforts — through their genius. 

Now, let me tell you, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, if we ever hope to develop American industry to the 
zenith of perfection and efficiency we must give the workmen 
an opportunity to get above the monotony of being a machine. 

What we must do, Honorable Judges, is to take the next 
logical step — establish our proposed plan. So far as the steps 
which have been taken, they are very good, but they do not go 
far enough. We must give the labor representative power. 
All authority they have been given so far is simply in an 
advisory capacity; with no power of enforcement. Capitalists 
have said, "We will take your advice if we want it, if we do 
not, we will take our own." And under that system, we can 
never bring about the industrial stability which we are striving 
for. 

Capitalists under the present system determine the policies 
which personally affect the workers as well as themselves. 
Labor has justly tired of this, they want authority and respon- 
sibility, and they ought to have it. The worker is not only 
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contributing his labor, but he is giving a human life as against 
the dollars that the capitalists invest, and the workers must be 
given a chance to let their genius develop and run to its 
ultimate conclusion. 

And, Honorable Judges, if in governmental control and 
development we give these laborers power and they have exer- 
cised it well, likewise we must take the next logical step, which 
is absolutely analogous and give the workers a right to elect 
their representatives upon the boards of directors who shall 
have equal powers and authority. They should be enabled to 
help mold the policies of economic control which so vitally 
affect their welfare. We are not saying that we should take 
the control away from capital and give it to labor. We do 
not say that they should have a majority upon the boards of 
directors. The representatives will not dictate what shall be done ; 
but they can make their recommendations to the board of 
directors and if the board does not want to do the proper 
thing the labor-director can report back to the workers, and 
they can take it before the public, and public opinion will settle 
it — public opinion, that great adjuster of all grievances, will 
bring weight to bear upon the side that is in the right. 



FIRST AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
George M. Moore, George Washington 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
The speaker who has just left the floor is rather ancient. 
I do not care to discuss this evening the labor problems of 
China three thousand years ago. Neither do I care to discuss 
the relations existing between the men at the last supper. The 
gentlemen will find that at Sunday school. 

Now, the question that we are discussing this evening is 
the only argument that we can consider. This question presents 
itself in the form of a problem and an industrial problem of 
this nation. They argue to you that the conditions are not 
ripe for such a change and we argue to you that the conditions 
are and they admit that the conditions are abnormal, and 
still they want no remedy. 

Now, the conditions are getting back to normal, they say. 
And, I want to say that you probably saw in the evening paper 
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that the railroad question is becoming a crisis and a national 
crisis — and by the way, I want to submit to you, Honorable 
Judges, that in yesterday's Times there was a plan submitted 
that was the same identical thing. Under this plan the man- 
agement is to be represented by labor and by capital, and it 
goes one step further and gives the community a representation. 

One of the opponents says that there were three hundred 
nineteen strikes less in 1919 than there were in 1916. The 
gentleman seems to have all the facts this evening. I notice 
that the facts as related to the matter, and the dog and the cat 
facts, are similar facts; but this is a quotation from Fred W. 
Parsons, a well known industrial writer, and he says that in 
191 7 — I am reading now from a printed page — that in 191 7 
there were seventeen hundred strikes; in 1918 there were nine- 
teen hundred strikes; in 1919 there were more than twenty- 
two hundred. In 1916 there were more than one thousand, 
while in 1919, twenty-two hundred. 

I will leave to you to determine for yourselves as to whether 
that is more or less strikes than they had in 1916. Now then, 
they say that we must show that this plan will work tomorrow. 
Suppose that the Revolutionary fathers in 1776, when they 
declared their independence in the Articles of Confederation, 
and the plan of the constitution was worked out from the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, in the constitutional convention, sup- 
pose that those men had said that you must show us that it will 
work tomorrow. 

You have heard the subject, the argument upon this ques- 
tion. Ladies and Gentlemen. This is a principle. 

We thought that we stated that clearly in the first part of 
our argument, that this is a principle and that we have a principle 
here for discussion this evening, by which these two great and 
powerful forces, organized labor and management, or capital 
may reach an understanding. If the principle is sound, plans 
for its application can be worked out later. 

I notice that they quote from Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover is 
a splendid man, and the speaker on the Negative says that Mr. 
Hoover says that it cannot work. 

I quote to you from his chief, Warren G. Harding, President 
of the United States. 

Warreti G. Harding said that he had rather submit to a 
conference table our industrial troubles before, than to a settle- 
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ment table afterwards. W. W. Atterbury, the Vice-President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad says that the management of the 
railroads should give labor a share in the management of 
corporate industry. There is another quotation, if you care to 
take it. 

Now then, they point out John D. Rockefeller of the great 
Standard Oil Company, and he says that we must show that it 
will work in the Standard Oil Company. The Standard Oil 
Company is pretty big, but John * D. Rockefeller, Jr., as you 
remember, has in effect a system that he worked out himself 
that gives this identical thing, with the exception of the right 
of the managers to vote, in the Colorado Iron & Fuel Works. 
Now, I think that that is big enough. John D. Rockefeller is 
the Standard Oil Company, or owns the principal shares of 
stock in the Standard Oil Company, and if he can work it out 
himself for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Works, then he can work 
it out in the Standard Oil Company. 



SECOND AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
W. Irving Cleveland, George Washington 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
Our friends from West Virginia have been asking a number 
of questions about how this plan is going to work out in one 
respect or another. These questions are insignificant and are 
propounded for the purpose of diverting our attention from the 
real arguments for or against the question under discussion, 
and therefore deserve no attention until the few arguments 
which they have presented are answered. 

The gentlemen of the Negative claim that our plan will not 
work, first because complex industries are scattered all over the 
world, and one board of directors in New York couldn't 
supervise the work in South America. Our answer is this: 
under present conditions, these great industries are run by one 
board of directors, and the only difference under our plan will 
be that among the members of that board of directors will be 
men selected by the workmen of that industry. 

Our friends claim in the second place, that our plan will not 
solve the question because industry will not accept it. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, it was pointed out earlier in the debate that 
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the only element of industry that would not accept this plan 
is the labor leader element, and that as far as the toilers 
were concerned, they demanded the remedy which we propose. 
We are not concerned therefore with this argument because it 
is made in behalf of men who ride around in luxury and ease 
and who would hate to give up their fat salaries and go back 
to work in the shops. 

Our friends have claimed in the third place, that conditions 
today are abnormal, but that they are improving, and therefore 
we do not need the relief proposed. If the Gentlemen will but 
note the reports in the newspapers of the last two days, telling 
of the garment workers strike in New York and the threatened 
strikes in the packing industry and the railroads, they will be 
compelled to admit the fallacy of their argument. These are 
the same conditions arising again which caused the loss of 
$2,000,000,000 worth of money and property in 1919 and resulted 
in untold, needless bloodshed, and yet our friends contend that 
conditions are improving and we do not need a change. 

Honorable Judges, the fourth argument proposed by the 
gentlemen from West Virginia is that labor is incompetent to 
sit upon the board of directors because it would have to under- 
stand questions of high finance, foreign exchange, etc. This 
argument was rebutted by the third Negative speaker him- 
self when he told of the number of capitalists who had risen 
from the ranks of the workingmen. We claim that the capital- 
ists do not have a monopoly of brains, that because one man 
is born with a silver spoon in his mouth while another sees 
the first light of day in the slums does not endow the one with 
great mental capacity and leave the other mentally incapacitated. 
The true test comes with opportunity and if the laboring man 
is given an opportunity to do big things, he will measure up 
just as often as the rich man's petted son. 

The fifth argument advanced by our opponents was that this 
plan gives one man control of another's property when he 
doesn't possess it. This argument is offered, Honorable Judges, 
because the Negative entertain a misconception of our conten- 
tion. We merely claim that since labor gets 85 per cent of all 
the fruits of industry while capital merely gets 15 per cent that 
labor is entitled to a voice, not a right to dictate, but merely a 
voice in the management of industry. Society is readjusting 
Itself to the point where it is beginning to place the value of 
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its citizens above the value of the money owned by capitalists, 
and the time has arrived when legislation is being enacted for 
society and its welfare, rather than merely for the furtherance 
of the interests of predatory wealth. 

The last argument of importance advanced by our opponents 
is that with the foreign element in industry, an intelligent 
electorate would be impossible. We answer this argument in 
two ways, first just as our government regulates voting by 
restrictions and tests, so can it be done in industry. In the 
second place this question has been successfully met where the 
plan has been tried. 

Now, Honorable Judges, this last thought in an answer to 
any argument our friends can advance, namely, that the plan 
we advocate has been in operation for thirty-eight years, it has 
made strikes and lockouts impossible, and will if generally 
adopted, put an end forever to industrial warfare, and be an 
everlasting benefit to society as a whole. 



THIRD AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
D. Malcolm Hodge, Greorge Washington 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The gentlemen 
from West Virginia, in this discussion, have assumed the role 
of doctor and have tried to diagnose the present industrial ill, 
and show that our proposed plan is not the proper medicine; 
but, after listening to their treatment, we have come to the 
conclusion that they must belong to the osteopathic school. For 
they have considered the case only externally, and have failed 
to analyze the situation to the depth required for a thorough 
understanding. 

The gentlemen have deemed it advisable to rest their case 
upon the statement of their main arguments. They have 
utilized the remaining time in reiterating these contentions, 
asking questions, and reciting adages and ancient history. They 
have tried to make our proposed plan grow to the proportions 
of a ferocious bugaboo, which, if established, will upset the 
entire industrial system. They have propounded numerous 
situations, which they claim our plan must remedy, or else it 
should not be established. 

Now, we do not contend that the proposed change will be 
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the panacea for all industrial ills; but what we do contend, 
Honorable Judges, is that it will remedy the underlying defects, 
which cause the present labor unrest. It will supplant organized 
hostility with friendly cooperation. It will make satisfied 
workmen and stabilize the present industrial situation. 

The gentlemen have given in to our contentions, inch by inch, 
taking refuge behind their next succeeding barrier. They first 
claimed that the plan would not work; but when my colleague 
produced facts to show that the plan is working successfully 
in four large representative corporations, the gentlemen backed- 
water, and admitted that it is working successfully there; but 
now claim that we must show that it will work successfully in 
every corporation in the United States. 

Now, to do this specifically, would entail going down the 
list of industries incorporated under the laws of the several 
states, and pointing out exactly how our plan will work in each 
one. This would be an almost insurmountable task, and we do 
not believe it is requisite to the success of our contention. 

Honorable Judges, we believe that if we have shown tonight 
that the principle, as set forth, has worked and will work in 
the average corporation, formed with the usual component 
parts, as we understand them; then we have gone far enough 
in showing that the plan will work. It is not necessary to fit 
it to all corporate freaks. 

The gentlemen have challenged us to show them how we 
can put representatives on the boards of directors of railroads, 
shipyards and companies like the Standard Oil Company — 
pointing out, as the difficulty, that the several units making up 
the corporation, are distributed over the entire country and 
some in foreign fields. Their lack of vision has made it im- 
possible to grasp so large a situation. But the answer is very 
obvious. 

Each of these corporations, no matter how large or how 
diversely situated, is managed by one board of directors, usually 
twelve men. Each policy of management that is launched forth, 
affects the entire industry. These men seem to be capable of 
visualizing financial problems of great dimensions. And if this 
is possible, if the corporation, no matter how immense, is 
capable of being managed by one board of twelve men, how can 
the gentlemen possibly say that a portion of these directors 
could not represent labor, and bring their inherent knowledge 
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and understanding of labor conditions to influence the moulding 
of economic policies. If one man is able to visualize the trade 
conditions of a country, surely another can cope with the labor 
situation and its needs. 

Then, says the Negative, admitting it will work, if established, 
it cannot be installed because labor will not accept it. And on 
what grounds do they base this contention? Simply on the 
fact that certain labor leaders have declared their opposition. 
We contend, Honorable Judges, that this is not an accurate 
indication. The corporations cited where the plan is working, 
involve thousands of workers and they have accepted it. In 
England, Germany, Italy, where the plan is being introduced, 
labor leaders at first opposed, but are now heartily supporting 
the expansion of the system. It is the sign of the times. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, — ^progress ! 

In conclusion, Honorable Judges, let us pause and make a 
hasty comparative survey of the arraignment of arguments on 
either side. The Negative has admitted that labor conditions 
are in a precarious situation, but claim that this is due to the 
war and will be remedied by a return of peace conditions; but 
we have shown that the same conditions existed long before 
1914 and have, if anything, been reHeved by strained war coI^• 
ditions. The Negative has, at first, claimed that our plan will 
not work; but later admitted that it has worked where tried 
but will not work in all industries; while we have shown it 
has worked, is working and will work in the average corpora- 
tion and, since they have offered no proof tending to show the 
cases we cite are not the average, but are exceptions, the 
Affirmative is willing to rest its case on this point. Finally, 
the Negative has taken refuge behind the barrier that labor 
will not take the medicine; but we claim that they have taken 
it where tried, and that the opposition of a few labor leaders 
is therefore not a conclusive indication of labor's attitude. 

On the other hand, the Affirmative has shown first, that 
labor conditions require an immediate remedy, which has been 
admitted by the Negative; secondly, that the proposed plan 
has worked in several representative corporations to the best 
interests of the corporation, capital, labor and the public, — all 
of which has been admitted by the Negative; and thirdly that 
the establishment of the proposed plan is the next logical step 
in our industrial development, which the Negative has at- 
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tempted to refute by adages, ridiculous humor and ancient 
history. 

We must heed the sign of the times, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
— ^progress! The gentlemen from West Virginia are shackled 
to the old order, but must give way to the new. 

Negative Speeches in Debate against Swarthmore College 

FIRST NEGATIVE 
Leslie Jackson, George Washington 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: The question in this debate is "Resolved: that labor 
should share in the management of corporate industry." Man- 
agement as used in this question is capable of but one inter- 
pretation; it can mean but one thing, and that is CONTROL. 
The working men do not want a mere advisory board; they 
want a controlling power, the right to help control and direct 
the industry. And this question comprehends nothing short 
bf this interpretation. 

A few years ago capital was an unworthy member of so- 
ciety. It was looked upon with suspicion and dislike. Then, 
with a tremendous advantage capital was fighting labor. Pub- 
lic sentiment, that great champion of justice, opposed to the 
unjust way and the inhumane manner with which capital 
fought labor became labor's protector. Under such protection 
labor began to enjoy many advantages, such as shorter work- 
ing hours, higher wages, increased pay for over-time work, 
and sanitary working conditions. This industrial evolution 
was nation wide. The legislative branches of the State and 
the Nation gave their attention to it. Here were many laws 
enacted for the betterment of labor, such as the child welfare 
laws, laws requiring sanitary working conditions, laws requir- 
ing the installation of modem safety devices, etc. 

Meanwhile capital realizing its mistake turned and began 
to befriend the one it had injured. It passed regulations for 
labor's good far more demanding upon itself than the ones 
required by law. It began to prepare suitable and sanitary 
working quarters, means for amusement and recreation. Free 
schools were established and education in general encouraged. 
Insurance policies at a very low rate of interest were offered. 
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While all of this was going on labor was growing in pow- 
er. Its growth has been phenomenal. Today labor represents 
the most powerful organization in this country. And this 
mighty force is at the present time making an attempt to 
combine its strength with the labor power of England and 
the rest of Europe. The demands and the victories of labor 
have been many, and the public has generally supported them. 
Now labor makes what is unquestionably its greatest demand, 
viz. — ^'That labor should share in the management of corporate 
industry." This would give labor an unfair advantage over 
capital. 

A man should be entitled to control, within the limits of 
the law, his property. The long life and the universal appli- 
cation of the principle that a man is entitled to control his 
property are the surest tests of the soundness of this doctrine. 

If the property is in the form of money, the question would 
never arise. It is too obviously wrong. No one, least of all 
the workman who by his years of industry and frugality has 
laid aside some of his earnings until he has amassed a small 
fortune, is going to argue that this money should be placed in 
the hands of another for its control. But, when this money is 
invested, when idle money has become patriotic, patriotic be- 
cause it develops the country, bringing business, prosperity, 
and advancement, then the question of depriving the owner 
of its control for the first time arises. But here more so than 
if the money were not invested should the control of it re- 
main in the hands of the owner. For if it were simply a ques- 
tion of being trustee of the money it could be safely put in 
some strong national bank. But caring for it after it is in- 
vested in a large manufacturing concern requires more than 
an ordinary amount of training, ability, and good judgment. 
If a corporate industry is improperly operated the correction 
should be made through the state legislature or through Con- 
gress, and not by placing the control of the industry, in part 
or in whole, in the hands of the workmen. 

The second reason why the workmen should not be given 
a share in the control of the industry is that the body of di- 
rectors should be composed of men who are well trained and 
have had much experience. This fact is quite apparent when 
you stop to consider the big and grave questions of industry 
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and finance that confront the board of directors. They must 
understand foreign conunerce as well as domestic commerce; 
know when to buy on a fluctuating market and when to sell; 
how to create a demand for their products; how to steer 
through financial strains and depressed markets; how to in- 
crease their credit and inspire the confidence of bankers. 
These as well as many such questions must be understood and 
solved if the industry is to be successful. While it is true 
that one director might be the legal, and another the financial 
advisor, even so, each director must have a good, general 
understanding of the work of the others, in order that they 
may act in unison and to the advantage of the industry. 

The working man is unprepared to act as a director. If 
he were to become a director, he would be elevated to this 
position of importance by some system of balloting whereby 
the most popular, rather than the most eflScient, would be 
chosen. This man could not vote with a sufficient degree of 
intelligence upon the vital questions of finance and policy that 
confront the industry. Because of his lack of training he 
would not creditably represent the interest of those who made 
him a director. In reality he would defeat, not promote, their 
interest. And even though you should occasionally find a man 
from among the working class with sufficient vision and ca- 
pacity to serve as a director he would still feel that com- 
pelling and insistent desire to vote the wishes of those whom 
he represents, regardless of the consequences to industry as a 
whole. 

Lastly — labor should not share in the control of corporate 
industry for its interests are diametrically opposed to the in- 
terest of capital. Capital is invested for profits and returns. 
For these same profits and returns labor is working. The 
more of these profits one gets, the less does the other get. In 
this respect there can be no denial of the opposing interests. 
And thus, it would be against good reason, against the policy 
of right and wrong to place these profits under the control of 
labor. It would be unfair to capital and do violence to the 
cardinal rule of property rights to require capital to relinquish 
in whole or in part, the control of its property to those who 
are not only unqualified to control, but whose interests are 
adverse. 
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The fair and equitable way to remedy the present industrial 
upheaval, the way that would insure justice to labor, to capi- 
tal, and to the public requires no such drastic step as is here 
proposed as will be pointed out by my colleague. 



SECOND NEGATIVE 
Stanton Fitzgerrell, George Washington 

Mr, Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
The gentleman who has just spoken in favor of this proposition 
has dwelt a great deal upon the evils existing under our indus- 
trial system as constituted at present. He has spoken at length 
of the struggle between labor and capital and has seemed 
to imply that because the present system has its evils that the 
new plan proposed will remedy them. We grant the evils 
exist, but if the proposed plan should be adopted, the evils 
which he speaks of would still exist and in an aggravated form 
with far reaching disastrous consequences. Now let us examine 
this proposed change for our industry. We are just as eager 
for advancement and reform as are the gentlemen of the 
Affirmative, but we believe the proposed scheme would be 
extremely harmful if adopted. Briefly, the plan is to allow the 
distribution and ownership of our industries to stand as it is 
at present, but to take a part of the management away from 
the owners and place it in the hands of the employee, or 
laborer. Notice that there is to be no change in the distribution 
or ownership of the industries. They are to be constituted 
exactly as they are at present, but the man who owns the 
industry is to be divested of a part of his control over his 
property and this part of the management is to be placed in 
the laborer. The proposition is this: that labor, as such, that 
is as labor, has a right to share in industrial management. 

The objections to such a scheme are obvious and we cannot 
afford to suffer the consequences which would follow adoption 
of this scheme. First, it would violate a fundamental right 
of property which is as old as the law itself, that is: that 
a man has a right to control and use his own property for his 
own benefit so long as it does not injure the public good. The 
man who uses and controls property does so by virtue of his 
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ownership for which he has toiled and labored, and it is mani- 
festly unjust to deprive him of this right and place it in the 
hands of others. The true Industrial Democracy, Mr. Carnegie 
has suggested, is one in which labor owns a part or all of the 
industry and shares its control by virtue of ownership. But 
industrial democracy would not be achieved under this new 
proposed nostrum of sharing management without sharing own- 
ership. This proposed scheme would be another cause of strife 
at a time when we need industrial peace and cooperation. 
Capital and labor are at each other's throats now. It is a struggle 
for supremacy under our system as it is organized. The pre- 
amble to the constitution of American Federation of Labor 
states that a struggle is going on in all the nations of the 
civilized world between the oppressors and the oppressed of all 
countries, a struggle between the capitalist and labor. This is 
indicative of labor's attitude against capital. On the other 
hand there are many instances in which labor has been op- 
pressed and the capitalist has not dealt fairly with the labor- 
ing man. The bitterness of the struggle is shown by the fact 
that during the first six months of the war there were over 
two thousand strikes in the United States and this was at a 
time when our men were in the trenches and urgently needing 
the products of our manufacturies. Hostility has been bitter. 
There have been riots and bloodshed and destruction of lives 
and property. We have been witnessing this struggle with 
alarm and often we have suffered from the effects of it. The 
seriousness of the matter is demonstrated by the fact that some 
labor leaders have apparently presumed to hold that labor is 
not amenable to the law of injunction and one spokesman for 
the American Federation has announced "a flat refusal on the 
part of labor to recognize or abide by the terms of injunction 
which seek to prohibit the doing of acts which the workers have 
a lawful and guaranteed right to do." This attitude has been 
characterized as anarchistic and as an assault upon our govern- 
ment and our judicial system. We are not sponsoring the cause 
of capital or of labor but we cite these facts to show the 
antagonistic attitudes as they exist. The gentlemen argue that 
the interests of capital and labor are the same and that there- 
fore they ought to cooperate and that capital ought to give up 
a part of its control to labor. When they say their interests 
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are the same they state only half a truth. In so far as pro- 
duction is concerned and so far as the amassing of a profit is 
concerned this is true. Their interests are the same to that 
extent That is, it is to the interests of both parties to have 
a larger profit to divide between them. But that is as far as 
their interests are one and when it comes to the distribution 
of that profit between the two parties, capital and labor, their 
interests are adverse. The more one gets the less the other gets 
and that is the fundamental cause of all the industrial strife. 
We have seen how bitter this strife is. Now the gentlemen 
of the Affirmative propose, without making any changes in 
ownership or distribution of property, to take control of property 
from one party to the dispute, the owner, and give to the other, 
the laborer. They seem to believe that these two hungry lions 
with only one piece of meat between them will lie down together 
in peace. Such an arrangement would be disastrous to Amer- 
ican industry. The existing strife would be aggravated and 
American labor would be placed in the position of a pauper 
or one claiming a privilege by reason of class distinction. Nat- 
urally this scheme is not acceptable to labor. What labor 
wants is an industrial democracy in which labor shares not 
only in management but in ownership. That is the true 
industrial democracy. Under the proposed plan to allow labor 
to share control without sharing pecuniary responsibility labor 
would use the control for her own interests regardless of the 
interests of industry as a whole. This arrangement would be 
ruinous to American industry. Expansion or retraction of 
industry to meet economic exigencies would be hindered and 
opposed. Strife would be aggravated. Capital would retreat 
from industrial investments and seek new fields. Management 
would be shared with those who had no pecuniary interest in 
the reward of the capital invested in the industry, and ruin 
would follow. 

We are now facing a time when there must be some indus- 
trial retrenchment. This morning's papers contain accounts of 
many factories and industries being forced to lower wages. In 
view of the existing relationship between capital and labor it 
would be ruinous to force this surrender of management upon 
the owners. It fails to go to the heart of the question and 
would never give us industrial democracy which we are 
seeking. 
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THIRD NEGATIVE 
Harry Perlin, George Washington 

The first Negative speaker has proved that the plan advo- 
cated by the Aflfirmative is wrong on general principles; it is 
wrong for one man to demand a share in the management of 
another's property without that other man's consent Further- 
more, it is unwise to take a laborer, skilled perhaps in his own 
field, but unskilled in the matter of managing a corporate in- 
dustry and place him in a position as a director of a corpora- 
tion giving him full and complete power. 

In direct, logical sequence, the speaker showed that the 
Affirmative proposal is unwise from the pure standpoint of 
economics. He showed that labor directors are bound to ca- 
ter to the interests of their constituents regardless of the in- 
terests of the corporation as a whole. They are bound to do 
this or lose their jobs. 

At this point let us forget the question of economics and 
general principles for a moment and consider this bald, plain 
question: is the plan advocated by the Affirmative necessary? 
There are many reasons why such a radical departure and 
such an extreme position suggested by the Affirmative is al- 
together unwarranted. Judging from the arguments advanced 
by the Affirmative thus far, their purpose apparently is to re- 
duce to a minimum the friction between capital and labor and 
to bring these two forces to a realization that cooperation is 
better than friction. To accomplish their end the opposition 
suggests that all of the hundreds of thousands of corporate in- 
dustries in this country, together with all labor, organized and 
unorganized, turn over a new leaf and try their shining, 
brand-new untried scheme. In their enthusiasm the gentlemen 
overlook many considerations. Time, the great innovator 
brings evolution. Evolution, together with natural develop- 
ment will bring about such changes as are necessary and proper 
to adjust the interests of labor and capital. Evolution will 
succeed where arbitrary plans such as the one suggested by 
the Affirmative will fail. 

At present we see in operation a variety of plans which 
have for their purpose the solution of labor troubles. We 
have the Whitley plan, the Leach plan, works committees, 
and collective bargaining. These systems contemplate confer- 
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ences between representatives of labor and capital for the 
purpose of discussing labor questions, the only question in 
which labor is interested. These plans work with success and 
are already accomphshing the very ends for which the Afltoi- 
ative strive. The systems have been adopted by the Standard 
Oil Company; the General Electric Company; Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx Company; the Goodyear Rubber Company and many 
other large concerns. The plan now affects countless numbers 
of workers and is still growing. Why not foster these plans 
which are a natural outgrowth of economic conditions and 
which have the support of both labor and capital rather than 
abandon them and arbitrarily adopt something new to serve 
the same purpose? What reason lies behind this act? Is la- 
bor too weak to look after its own interests? 

Labor today works under greatly different conditions than 
labor of years ago. Labor today operates in great commo- 
dious factories, well ventilated and well heated, under sanitary 
conditions. They have great modern machinery installed with 
all safety devices. Labor gets good pay. Labor is organized 
into strong unions who have the power of boycott. Labor 
wields the great weapon of the "Strike." Labor demands; la- 
bor has force and that force is felt. Many people believe that 
labor is demanding too much. 

The gentlemen of the Affirmative paternally and in a benefi- 
cent spirit suggest that we now give to labor a share in the 
management of corporate industry and thus give to labor a 
share in the control of capital from within. Does labor de- 
mand this? It does not. Samuel Gompers opposes the plan. 
Labor union leaders oppose it fearing that unions will lose 
their strength. In the labor conference presently taking place 
in Washington, the American Federation of Labor announces 
that it is prepared to spend a million dollars to fight the open 
shop movement. There is labor's point of view. Labor de- 
mands closed shop and collective bargaining. Labor is mate- 
rialistic. It reasons that a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush. It doesn't interest itself in abstruse theories com- 
ing from well-meaning individuals whose minds are ruled by 
their hearts. 

And now as to capital. Name the great American finan- 
ciers who clamor for the Affirmative proposition. Can you 
imagine a strong clear-thinking, hard-headed capitalist who 
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has built up a great industry, who has amassed a great for- 
tune, who has for years past been guided by the principle of 
"business is business" suddenly out of the goodness of his 
heart, entrust to labor, which he has heretofore considered a 
commodity, as a necessary evil, a share in the management of 
his industry? Can you imagine this altruistic spirit becom- 
ing prevalent in all of the countless industries in the country? 

Gentlemen of the Affirmative, how do you expect to make 
your plan work? Do you intend, arbitrarily, to force upon 
American industry a plan to which it does not subscribe? Do 
you expect great, organized, belligerent labor and powerful, 
independent capital to supinely submit to your proposition? 
How can you expect these two gigantic forces, by their very 
interests antagonistic, to work in harmony and cooperation 
under a system which they themselves abhor? Picture a di- 
rector's meeting with one group distrustfully watching every 
move and act of the other group. This distrust will be con- 
stant, permanent unless man's selfish interests are entirely dis- 
placed by nobler feelings. Lincoln said, "A house divided 
against itself cannot stand." A divided body of directors, 
with two groups having distinct interests is not the best thing 
that can happen to American corporations. 

Honorable Judges, it is clear that in discussing this ques- 
tion, we must be guided by facts, not by fiction. Labor and 
capital are both powerful and neither is willing to surrender 
any of that power to the other. Each is jealous of the other. 
A plan like the one which the Affirmative sponsors will fail in 
an attempt to force its beneficence against their wills. The 
Whitley plan leaves capital intact in the field of administra- 
tion and leaves labor free in the field of operation; yet the 
interests of labor and capital are merged for their common 
benefit. Neither surrenders any of its power, yet under this 
plan they work in harmony. 

This is the ideal condition. The gentlemen of the 'Affirm- 
ative cannot hope to accomplish more. In this debate the op- 
position has expressed noble aims, noble purposes and as to 
these we are in entire accord. But as to the means, we of 
the Negative must stop here. 

The question reads that in order to be eligible as a di- 
rector, you must be employed in the corporation. This is es- 
sential to eligibility. Now if one of these labor directors op- 
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poses the will of the majority he may be ousted from his em- 
ployment and made ineligible to sit as a director and labor 
loses. Now if he votes with the majority and against the 
workers they will lose all vestige of control in the directorate 
of that corporation and the Aflfirmative plan fails. No matter 
which way the labor director votes, labor loses. 

Now, Gentlemen of the Aflfirmative, we expect you to state 
facts and not fiction. How do you expect a small number of 
labor directors to accomplish all the hopes which you ex- 
press? We want you to show us exactly how a few labor di- 
rectors will shape the policy of a corporation, look after prices, 
look after the public interest and accomplish all the other 
results? These are fundamental questions and we expect 
them answered clearly and definitely. The emotions of the 
gentlemen of the Affirmative have carried them beyond a 
proper perspective of the truth. In a mad rush to apply a 
remedy they fail to make a proper diagnosis; they perhaps 
unknowingly distort, the simple matter of right and wrong. 
They disregard the elementary laws of economics, they go to 
unnecessarily great lengths to acquire a remedy when a con- 
servative, sane solution of the problem they are trsring to solve 
is already in existence. They cannot see the forest for the 
trees. 

We of the Negative base our opposition on the following 
facts: first, the Affirmative's plan takes a man's property 
against his will and is wrong in principle; second, it places 
that property in the hands of untrained men; third, other 
plans now in operation are producing the very results which 
the Affirmative seeks; fourth, labor and capital both oppose 
the Affirmative plan; fifth, and last, the Affirmative plan will 
not work. No actual control or irrevocable authority is vest- 
ed in labor. They control in form, not in substance. Labor 
directors can be ousted from employment at the slightest whim 
of the employers. 



FIRST NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
(This could not be obtained.) 
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SECOND NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Stanton Fitzgerrell, George Washington 

The gentlemen of the Affirmative have relied quite largely 
upon the argument of example and have cited several instances 
in which they claim management has been shared with labor and 
with benefit to the industry. But these illustrations are irrel- 
evant and inapplicable in the discussion of this debate. They 
are welfare schemes in which the laborer is consulted but no 
power of authority or control is shared with the laborer. The 
gentlemen have cited the following companies, American Multi- 
graph Company, Bethlehem Steel Company, Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, and The International Harvester Company. 
All of these firms are mentioned in the Handbook of Indus- 
trial Relations for 1920, prepared by the Bureau of Applied 
Economics and are included in the list of companies having 
shop committees and industrial councils. In analyzing the scope 
and functions of these plans the Bureau has the following to 
say: 

"Their functions are usually limited, often covering only 
such matters as wages and working conditions, or sometimes 
even only certain welfare matters and recreational activities. 
Outside of these limited activities the government of the estab- 
lishment remains entirely in the hands of the employer and 
even in the determination of these matters often the workers 
have no equal voice with the employer, and the system fails to 
exercise actual powers of government in the true sense of this 
term, and is merely consultative or subsidiary to it." 

The gentlemen have cited one instance in which managerial 
authority and control is actually shared with the worker and 
that is the Proctor and Gamble Company. But this case is also 
irrelevant and inapplicable here because, according to The Forum 
for December, 1919, the workers own $7,000,000 worth of 
stock and their director on the Board is there by virtue of his 
election by share holders. In this debate we are debating the 
right of labor, as such, not as capitaHsts but as laborers, to 
share in the management of corporate industry. 



THIRD NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
(This could not be obtained.) 
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CHAPTER Vm 

INDEPENDENCE FOR IRELAND 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

versus 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Resolved: That Ireland should he granted her independence. 
This is the first debate that has been held between the 
Universities of Washington and California, and the first de- 
bate between two teams composed entirely of women, to be 
reported in the University Debaters' Annual. The journey of 
the California team to Seattle was also the longest trip ever 
made by a woman's debate team. This debate took place at 
Seattle, May 24, 1921, and the decision was unanimous in fa- 
vor of the team from the University of Washington, who up- 
held the Aflfirmative. The report was secured thru the cour- 
tesy of Matthew W. Hill, former Debate Coach for the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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BRIEF 

INDEPENDENCE FOR IRELAND 

Affirmative 
Introduction : 

A. A study of Irish history shows that Ireland has been 
held in a condition of involuntary servitude. 

1. The Irish were a distinct people when they were 
conquered by the English. 

2. The conquest of Ireland was distinguished for 
its cruelty and oppression. 

a. The land was taken from the people. 

b. Many were swept away by the famines 
caused by the carrying away by the English 
of the food the Irish had raised. 

c. All civil and political privileges were lost to 
the people. 

B. The question therefore becomes one of nationalism 
versus imperialism, or the right of a people to self- 
government. 

I. Ireland is justified in seeking her independence. 

A. According to the principles underljring the Declara- 
tion of Independence any nation has a right to 
choose how it will be governed. 

1. Ireland can legitimately be classed as a sepa- 
rate and distinct nation. 

a. She has been acknowledged as such. 

2. There can be no talk of secession where no vol- 
untary contract has existed. 

B. Ireland has obtained the right to rule herself thru 
seven hundred fifty years of English misrule. 

I. More acts of repression have been passed ag^ainst 
Ireland than against any other nation. 
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2. Ireland is the only nation in Europe today held 
in bondage. 

II. Independence for Ireland will benefit England. 

A. Only such a course will ever eliminate the state of 
warfare between England and Ireland. 

B. England can easily protect herself against any at- 
tempt by a foreign power to use the Irish shores as 
a basis for attack upon England. 

C. An independent Ireland would be England's friend — 

not her enemy. 

I. History shows that Ireland has always been 
most contented when left most to herself. 

III. Ireland fulfills the requirements which entitle a nation to 
its freedom. 

A. Geographically, racially, and ethnically. 

B. Economically. 

1. Ireland qualifies easily as to area and population, 
a. She is larger than at least ten other Eu- 
ropean states. 

2. Financially. 

a. The amount collected by England every 
year in taxes would be more than sufficient 
to maintain Ireland. 

3. Industrially. 

a. Ireland is rich in natural resources, water 
power and harbor. 

b. It is only necessary to remove the obstructions 
that have been placed in the way of her in- 
dustrial prosperity by England. 

C. It is not true that internal war between factions 
would result if Ireland were given her independence. 
I. Recent elections show an increasing majority 

sentiment in favor of the Republic. 

IV. Independence for Ireland is desirable for other reasons. 

A. It would be the practical application by England of 
those principles for which the World War was 
fought. 

B. It is necessary for the preservation of an Anglo- 
Saxon entente. 
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Negative 
Introduction : 

A. Liberty in the abstract is good but there are practi- 
cal considerations that render it beneficial or ob- 
noxious. 

B. Independence for Ireland must be tried on its merits. 

I. To grant independence to Ireland would result detri- 
mentally to Great Britain. 
A. Geographically and politically Ireland is in a position 
to be a menace to England. 

1. Ireland lies across the most important sea- routes 
of Great Britain. 

2. Her shores provide an inviting base for an 
enemy's flank attack. 

3. Ireland has always stood with England's ene- 
mies. 

B. The granting of independence to Ireland would be 
the signal for the breaking up of the British Em- 
pire. 

1. It would mean the breaking up of an empire 
that has always stood for liberal ideas in gov- 
ernment. 

a. Great Britain has always been a peaceful 
empire. 

b. She has always stood for free trade. 

2. If Ireland withdrew from the British Empire, 
India would follow. 

C. The world order would be seriously disturbed if the 

British Empire were to collapse. 

1. The existence of the civilized world depends in 
large measure upon the effective working of a 
vast economic machine. 

a. Each nation forms a part of this machine, 
and each part must be kept in place if the 
structure is to hold together. 

2. The British Empire is a vital part of this ma- 
chine. 
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II. To give Ireland her independence at this time would be 

unwise. 

A. This is an age of uncertainty, transition, unrest, 
when many yearn to tear down our social and in- 
dustrial institutions without a thought as to how 
they shall be built up again. 

III. Ireland cannot claim independence on the ground that 
she is a nation. 

A. Ireland is not a unit politically. 

1. Ulster and the South of Ireland differ radically 
in religon and in political aims. 

a. Ulster is Protestant and would not willingly 
see her industries subjected to Catholic rule. 

b. Ulster prefers to belong to the Union while 
the South of Ireland wants independence. 

c. Ulster supported Great Britain in the Great 
War while the South of Ireland refused to 
do so. 

2. Ulster differs from the South of Ireland more 
than Alsace or Lorraine differ from France. 

IV. The demands of Ireland can be met without giving her 
complete independence. 

A. A federation, on religious lines, could be formed be- 
tween Ulster and the South of Ireland which would 
give adequate representation to both. 

B. Ireland could be given as much representation in 
Parliament as Wales or Scotland. 

I. Wales is satisfied to remain in the Empire. 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR IRELAND 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

versus 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 
Margaretta Stuart, Washington 

You have heard the question for discussion stated. A brief 
study of the facts of Irish history shows that Ireland never 
consented to become a part of the British Empire. We pur- 
pose to show this evening that Ireland has been held in a con- 
dition of involuntary servitude — ^a condition as odious to the 
Irish as to Americans. 

When England conquered Ireland in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it was a distinct and separate people 
with a spirit of nationality which only needed the oppression 
of all Ireland by an alien master to make it stronger. More- 
over the conquest of Ireland was accomplished in the first per- 
iod of modern imperialism and was distinctive for its cruelty 
and oppression. The country was completely subject to Eng- 
land and entirely in the hands of alien landlords. The great 
bulk of the people worked on the estates like serfs, getting 
with difficulty the barest living. 

From time to time they were swept away by famines till 
in 1846 came the famine so terrible in its effects that it is 
still known as the Great Famine of 1846. The tragedy of this 
famine lay in the fact that it was caused by carrying away 
the food grown by the Irish people to feed the English, thus 
subjecting more than a million people to the most terrible of 
all deaths and forcing nearly two million more into exile. 
American relief ships sent to Ireland passed English ships 
coming from Ireland loaded with food. We find Ireland to 
be the only country in Europe where famine has taken place 
while food was exported. 
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Furthermore, these people, who had lost the land of their 
fathers, were absolutely debarred from civil and political privi- 
leges. The race was not exterminated and lived on to dis- 
trust and hate with increasing hatred the rule of their op- 
pressors—the rule which had established the relation of slave 
and master. Thus we find the question "Resolved: That Ire- 
land be granted her independence," to be a question of nation- 
alism versus imperialism, or the right of a people to rule 
themselves versus the rule of a people by a foreign power. 

The first question which logically presents itself is — ^"When 
is a nation justified in seeking independence?" We may turn 
for an answer to America and find out when and under what 
conditions she sought to free herself from British rule. You 
will recognize these familiar words from the Declaration of 
Independence which set forth our right as a people to emerge 
from' a colony into a nation. "That men are endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed." 

I would ask the Negative at this point ho\v they reconcile 
seven hundred fifty years of English rule in Ireland main- 
tained and enforced by an army of occupation with the prin- 
ciples set down by our forefathers: that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. Either 
the principles set down in the Declaration and followed by 
our country are false principles or England's autocratic rule 
and militaristic enforcement of her will in Ireland is a false 
principle. The Negative must take one stand or the other. 
Either you justify imperialism and deny the Declaration, deny 
America's right to "resist the train of abuses and usurpations 
designed to reduce them under absolute despotism" or you 
recognize as among the rights of the Irish, life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Ex-president Wilson, in his speech of May 27, 1916 said, 
"Every people has the right to choose the sovereignty under 
which they shall live, and the world has a right to be free 
from every disturbance of its peace that has its origin in ag- 
gression and disregard of the rights of people or nations." 
Then again before the Senate he confirmed these views, say- 
ing, "No peace can or ought to last which does not accept the 
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principle that all governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed." 

Great Britain today concedes the fact that what Ireland 
wants is independence. Even Lloyd George, in an address be- 
fore the House of Commons, April, 1920, stated that "unques- 
tionably what the Irish people want is independence, by a large 
majority — ^but itidependence would be secession." According 
to the definitions in the dictionaries secession pre-supposes a 
voluntary contract. There has been no such voluntary con- 
tract in the relations of Ireland and England. Therefore in- 
dependence cannot be secession. Furthermore we did not look 
upon the separation of Poland or Finland from their conquer- 
ors as an act of secession. 

Before we proceed further let us see if Ireland has a legit- 
imate claim to being classed as a separate and distinct nation. 
Mr. Asquith, when Premier of England, said, "There are few 
cases in history, I myself know of none, of a nationhood at 
once so distinct and so persistent as the Irish." And again, 
"I have always maintained, and I maintain as strongly today, 
that Ireland is a nation. Not two nations but one." 

However, let us not be satisfied with quotations, though 
they be as strong as those just given and by prominent Eng- 
lishmen, but let us test Ireland's title to nationhood by an ac- 
cepted current definition. Professor Yeomans in the Encyclo- 
pedTa of American Government defines a nation as follows: 
"A nation is a population with a feeling of ethnic solidarity, 
due to the existence of one or more of a variety of factors 
the following of which are most important — 3. common origin, 
language, literature, tradition and history; common interest of 
any sort whether due to geographic unity, similarity of occu- 
pation or an3rthing else. No one of these factors alone is in- 
dispensable and no one is necessarily decisive in making a na- 
tion." It would be difficult to point to any nation in the world 
that combines so many of these factors of nationhood as Ire- 
land. Surely Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, right- 
fully independent, do not begin to approach Ireland in the dis- 
tinctive character of their nationhood. 

The British Joint Commission on the "Problems of Inter- 
national Settlement," an organization of English Publicists, in 
Memorandum IV of its Series has this to say of Ireland on 
page 13; "Ireland has all the attributes of a nation. Her 
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boundaries cannot be disputed. Her people from the earliest 
times have known the country by a single name and give it an 
undivided affection. Her written history, compiled by her 
own scholars, is as old as that of England. She possesses an 
ancient and splendid literature. The national consciousness of 
the people, based on a great tradition, has never failed and is 
now of passionate intensity." This is how the British Joint 
Commission show Ireland to more than answer the require- 
ments of a nation as given in the Cyclopedia of American 
Government. 

Thus Ireland as a nation has a right to decide what gov- 
ernment she prefers, or quoting from the Declaration, "it is 
the right of the people to institute a new government, la3ring 
its foundations in such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness," and the ladies of the Negative must 
prove this evening that Ireland is not a nation or that the 
Declaration of Independence is founded on principles applic- 
able only to. certain nations under certain conditions — or, in 
brief, that it is undemocratic. 

In addition to Ireland's ethical right to independence and 
to rule herself owing to her distinctive nationality, she has ob- 
tained the right to rule herself through seven hundred 
fifty years of English misrule which has terminated in such a 
miserable failure so far as government is concerned. 

George Russell, noted writer and economist, says in "Thots 
for a Convention" page 133, "the Union (which has been in 
effect since 1800) has failed absolutely to conciliate Ireland. 
Furthermore, a government which requires a succession of re- 
bellions to secure reforms afterward admitted to be reason- 
able cannot be a good form of government." 

It is neither desirable or necessary to go into a detailed 
account of English misrule in Ireland. No more definite in- 
dictment against British rule could be secured than the emi- 
gration figures. Ireland, under British rule, has decreased its 
population one-half in the last seventy years while Poland un- 
der Russian rule increased its population four-fold in the same 
length of time. Moreover, Ireland is the only country in Eu- 
rope whose population has decreased and is rapidly decreas- 
ing today. Clearly English rule hasn't succeeded in making 
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Ireland an interesting, profitable or desirable place for the 
Irish to live in. 

Furthermore, Ireland is forced to maintain what, in pro- 
portion to her means, is the most expensive system of admin- 
istration that exists anywhere in the world, according to Syd- 
ney Brooks, noted English writer and critic. With a popula- 
tion about the same as Scotland, she is saddled with a poUce 
force twice as large and pays $5,000,000 a year more for its 
up-keep. Her judicial system costs her $1,000,000 a year more. 
Her total civil government is nearly twice as much and she 
enjoys the privilege of supporting five times as many officials. 

In 1896 a British investigating committee (appointed by 
Parliament) reported to Parliament that they had made a 
mistake and Ireland was over-taxed. And then England pro- 
ceeded to correct that mistake by taxing Ireland four and a 
half times more than ever before. Since the famine of '46 
her population has been cut in half and her taxation per head 
doubled. Taxation was one of the main sources of trouble 
between America and England. Has not Ireland the same 
right, or even a stronger right, to resist twice-doubled taxa- 
tion? 

Since 1601 Ireland has had more repressive acts passed 
against her industries and commerce than have been passed 
against the industries and commerce of all the other nations 
of Europe. She has had repressive measures passed against 
her cattle trade, woolen trade, linen trade, and in fact against 
every industry of importance. Ireland is the only country in 
Europe forbidden by the Government that rules her from 
carr)ring on direct trade with the Continent of Europe. Since 
the so-called Act of Union of 1800 there have been sixty sepa- 
rate and distinct acts of coercion by England against Ireland, 
not counting supplementary acts of legislation. The Act of 
1920 marks the climax of coercive legislation against Irish lib- 
erties. Is it any wonder that an army of occupation has been 
needed to effect this imperialistic policy? Or is it any won- 
der that a protest was voiced in Dublin in 1916? 

In John Quinn's book, "Explorations and Reflections," pub- 
lished in 191 7, we find the following, written by an English- 
man: "It is an awkward moment for a nation which has been 
publicly thanking God it is not as other nations: not a tyrant 
but the protector of the oppressed; no wicked Prussian mili- 
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tarist, but the enemy of militarism; when it suddenly becomes 
suspected of the very crimes which it has set out to punish 
other races for committing." At the outbreak of the revolt in 
1916 England held all cards, sympathy was with her. But Mr. 
Chesterton admits that not even the Germans could have 
played a hand more clumsily. After two years of war even 
the man in the street was capable of reflecting that there must 
be something behind the outbreak. Again allow me to quote 
from the same candid Englishman. "It isn't a pleasant thought 
for an Englishman, but then there is scarcely a page of Irish 
history which can provide pleasant thoughts for Englishmen. 
Perhaps that is why, with the strong commonsense which is 
said to distinguish my race, no Englishman ever reads one." 

But an imperialistic policy characterized by acts of repres- 
sion and an army of occupation is not all Ireland has had to 
contend with. The culmination of British injustice is yet to 
be considered. 

In 1782 the English Parliament adopted the Act of Renun- 
ciation which provided that no power on earth but that of the 
kings, lords and commons of Ireland was competent to make 
laws for Ireland. This was adopted by the British Parliament 
and by its adoption England forever renounced all claims to 
legislate for Ireland. Hence in 1782 Ireland was definitely 
and formally recognized by England as a distinct nation with 
the right to govern herself expressly acknowledged. Quoting 
directly from the Act — "the right is hereby declared to be es- 
tablished and ascertained forever, and shall at no time here- 
after be questioned or questionable." But England is com- 
pelled to base her right to rule Ireland today on something so 
she claims that by the Act of Union in 1800 Ireland was ab- 
sorbed into the British Empire and that it repealed and super- 
seded every previous enactment upon the Statutes of Ireland. 
To delegate sovereign power to the Crown the Irish people 
must have taken a voluntary step as conclusively representa- 
tive of popular will as was the ratification by the people of 
the United States of the Constitution. It would necessarily 
have to have been the ^outgrowth of legislation developed in 
the Irish Parliament because of an expressed desire to form a 
union with England on the part of the Irish people. But the 
peculiar thing about this Act of Union is that it was not in 
the Irish but in the British Parliament that it arose and that 
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it was sent to the Irish Parliament to be ratified. The Irish 
Parliament itself was not representative of the people as was 
proved by 707,000 Irish people who petitioned against the pas- 
sage of this Act while but three thousand voted for it. Fur- 
thermore, the people of Ireland had delegated to the Irish 
Parliament authority to make laws for Ireland but not the 
power to turn this authority over to the British Parliament. 
Even Lord Grey, former British Prime Minister, speaking in 
the British Parliament in 1900 said, "Could a nation in more 
direct terms express its disapprobation of a political measure 
than Ireland has done of a legislative union with England?" 
Lloyd George even called the Act of Union "the Union of the 
Grappling Hook," while Gladstone, one of the most eminent 
English statesmen of the last century, said, "there is no black- 
er or fouler transaction in the history of man than the mak- 
ing of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland. The 
carrying out of it was but an artful combination of fraud and 
force applied in the basest manner in the attainment of an 
end which all Ireland detested." Thus the Act was wholly 
void and the English morally broke the law, and legally as 
well according to Locke, Black and in fact all the ablest legal 
minds of the day. 

This evening I have used the phrase "involuntary servitude" 
— a phrase hateful to all lovers of freedom, particularly to 
Americans. It is a phrase of two words and an analysis of 
this phrase will serve to summarize the case thus far. 

First let us consider the word involuntary. For eight cen- 
turies Ireland has been compelled by military force to endure 
British rule. Her nationalism, though recognized by British 
statesmen, has been denied her. Th^ Negative will surely not 
attempt to establish that a government effected only by mili- 
tary enforcement is voluntary. Then let us consider the word 
"servitude." Ireland was held in servitude by the alien land- 
lord system for centuries. True, that system has passed for 
the most part but its effects remain. As for present day servi- 
tude — ^we have found more acts of repression to have been 
passed against Ireland than against any other nation. She has 
been subjected to indignities suffered by no other nation. Her 
trade has been repressed; her will ignored; her laws made, 
voted on, and passed by the English politicians and enforced 
by the English army. Servitude? Ireland is today the most 
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completely subjected as well as the only nation in civilized 
Europe held in bondage. Thus, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is 
involuntary servitude on which Ireland's claim for freedom 
rests. We must face the issue clearly. Either deny the con- 
dition of involuntary servitude or deny the justice of the 
democratic principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

FIRST NEGATIVE 
Veronica Trimble, California 

We admit with the Affirmative, that peace in Ireland 
has been disturbed, and that it is being: so at present. We 
regret it just as much as do our Opponents, but the question 
is not that, but lies in the remedy to this situation; and 
it is the purpose of the Negative to show that independence 
as suggested by the Affirmative is found to be untenable 
when exposed to the clear light of reason. Let us bear 
in mind that independence according to international law 
implies a sovereign state which is given in Moore's Inter- 
national Law Digest, Volume 1, page 15 — as: "A people 
exercising thru the medium of an organized Government in- 
dependent sovereignty and control over all persons and 
things within its boundaries, and capable of making war and 
peace, and of entering into all international relations with 
the other communities of the globe." And it sounds well. 
Liberty is a beautiful thing, a splendid thing in certain in- 
stances, but it is obviously wrong to grant it if the con- 
sequences will be detrimental. The thought is well summed 
up in the philosophy of Edmund Burke, and who loved 
liberty more than he, when he said, in his "Reflections on 
the French Revolution," page 6, "I think I envy liberty as 
little as they do, to any other nation. But I cannot stand 
forward and give praise or blame to anything on a simple view 
of the object as it stands stripped of every relation, in all 
the nakedness and solitude of metaphysical abstract. Cir- 
cumstances give in reality to every political principle its 
distinguishing color and discriminating effect. The circum- 
stances are what render every civil and political scheme 
beneficial or noxious to mankind." Liberty then, in the 
abstract is good, but there are practical considerations which 
render it beneficial or noxious. Irish independence, as every 
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other case, must be tried on its own merits. I as the first 
speaker of the Negative will show that to grant absolute 
liberty to the Irish people would result detrimentally to 
Great Britain and to the world at large; my colleague will 
deal with the effects to Ireland herself. 

Ireland is in a position to be, if granted independence, a 
source of danger to England, to the British Empire and to 
world peace. Geographically, she lies across the most im- 
portant sea-routes of Great Britain; strategically she can 
always be an inviting base for an enemy's flank attack. 
Naval warfare is not successful so much because the fight- 
ing is done from the sea, but because a landing is made 
from the sea. Ireland would provide such a landing. And 
again, England, enclosed between a hostile Ireland and a 
hostile European power, would be in a serious position 
with regard to her food supply, and her interests have 
always been manufacturing, since she has not food enough 
for her vast population. These considerations would be 
doubly grave when we reflect on the fact that Ireland has 
always been with England's enemies. J. L. C. Clark, a noted 
historian, makes the assertion that 480,000 Irish died in 
the service of a single enemy between 1619 and 1742, fight- 
ing against England. Every country that has fought Britain 
since the days of the Spanish Armada has found in the 
southern Irish a friend. This was never better brought out 
than in the Great War when Ireland's contribution to world 
freedom was lessened by suspicion and distrust of Great 
Britain. Her sympathy was pro-German, nearly every one 
admits that. Picture at this time an independent Ireland, an 
Ireland outside the sphere of British control, and friendly 
to Germany. Can't you see how she could well have been 
used as a landing place for Germany's forces? And un- 
pleasant as the thought may be we must remember that 
it was in 1916, when Britain stood with her back to the 
wall, when the democratic institutions of the world were 
menaced by Prussian autocracy, that Ireland, by means 
of the revolt of Easter Week struck a blow, which, could 
her wishes have been realized, would have meant the de- 
struction of whatever makes our western civilization worth 
while. This is one reason why Britain has striven so hard 
to control Ireland, and it is why she must continue to control 
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her; and certainly the proper interests of the forty- 
millions of people who inhabit the British Isles, as well as 
those nations whose economic and political mechanism 
depends to a great extent upon the stability of the British 
Empire cannot be overlooked. Maybe there is a new era 
at hand when there will be no more wars or fear of war 
and if such is the case Ireland will no longer be of so great 
a consideration to Britain. But as yet we can only hope 
and strive to bring about, not make our decisions from 
premises hoped for but still to be established. We must 
face the fact that the Treaty of Versailles did not abolish 
competitive armaments. We, in the United States today 
are spending 93 per cent of our taxes for armaments. Until 
international peace is assured we cannot afford to have an 
independent Ireland, able to work her very will, at the door 
c^ England. 

But even this, to my mind is not the most vital argument 
of the situation. Another is paramount, and that is that the 
granting of independence to Ireland would be the signal for 
the breaking up of the British Empire, and we need only to 
look back over history to know the benefits of this Empire. 
When Ireland passes out of English possession the sun will 
forever set upon it, one of the two divisions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race that has given western civilization its impetus in 
liberal ideas of Government. The Magna Carta and the Bill 
of Rights have left an imprint on history unsurpassed. Our 
entire legal system, our common law, our jury system, our 
writ of habeas corpus, all are products of this civilization. 
Dr. Minot J. Savage has well expressed it in his poem, "Amer- 
ica to England" when he says: 

"You fought the fight for freedom 
And taught mankind the creed, 
Long *ere our Declaration 
There was a Runn3rmede. 
We won at Appomattox, 
But you had won before; 
Our Bunker Hill and Yorktown 
Look back to Marston Moor." 

Not alone has the British Empire stood for liberal ideas of 
Government but we find in looking back over history that it 
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has always been a peaceful Empire. It is true Britain has had 
wars in building up her Empire, but she has kept out of Eu- 
ropean wars. Maybe she was wrong in her wars to build up 
her Empire, but the fact remains, that once brought within 
the Empire the countries have been freer from wars than ever 
before. India, under British administration, has had peace 
longer than any other country, a century and a half. Pro- 
fessor Treat of Stanford University says, "Beginning with 
Bengal in 1773, as the different provinces have come under 
British rule they have received a profound peace from fac- 
tional strife on the peninsula." Such is a historian's verdict. 
Canada and Australia too, until the outbreak of the Great 
War, never became engaged in a foreign war. 

The British Empire as well as standing for world peace 
has always stood for free trade. Perhaps her motives were 
selfish for she is a manufacturing country, and commerce is 
needed to supply her with food for her vast population. Trade 
is her very life-blood, and when trade ceases her power ceases. 
Now any economist will tell you that the great requisite for 
trade is peace, war and trade will not stand together. Stabil- 
ity then the Empire has given, is giving and will continue to 
give. If Ireland breaks away and if she is granted her inde- 
pendence, what then? The granting of freedom to Ireland 
would be the granting of the right of secession, not only be- 
cause of the Act of Union, but because of the recognition that 
has since been shown to that Act by Ireland, she is an integral 
part of the British Empire. Britain admits this, and if she 
were to give her consent to Irish independence, as she would 
have to do before it could become a reality, she would be giv- 
ing her the right to violate that principle that is at the very 
foundation of Union, willingness to abide by it. We could 
not grant this right in 1861 and it cannot be allowed from an 
international standpoint today. Grant Ireland her independ- 
ence and the seething masses in India will be given the im- 
petus and right to strike also. Let us refer again to Profes- 
sor Treat when he says, "The provinces of India have re- 
ceived under British rule manifold blessings of civilization, an 
efficient war on famine and plague, and splendid internal im- 
provements. Self-government must come as the result of slow 
evolution. Abrupt revolution would bring incalculable mis- 
chief to both India and the world." Allow these still unedu- 
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British rule, the Negative is denying the democratic principles 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

They say the state of affairs in Ireland for the past seven 
hundred fifty years must be continued for the preserva- 
tion of the British Empire. In other words, the Negative 
says the unity of an Empire is more important than the 
right of a people to be free, than the recognition of a 
government whose just powers are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed. The argument they are advancing 
for a continuance of the past seven Hundred fifty years in Ire- 
land is of the same sort that Germany used to justify her in- 
vasion of Belgium — military expediency. 

But may we show yt)u that independence for Ireland will 
benefit England, for it is only by such a move that we can 
ever eliminate the state of armed warfare between Ireland 
and England — a warfare in which every act of the British 
Government has made the Irish more determined to become 
free. Such a state of affairs, carried to its log^ical con- 
clusion, means the extermination of the Irish race. On 
the contrary, independence makes possible a peaceful and 
prosperous Ireland, friendly to Great Britain. Please do not 
think that I am building up a Utopia, for plain common-sense 
makes the justice of this argument self-evident. 

May we consider the situation of the two countries for 
just a moment. England is a nation having four hundred 
fifty-seven million subjects. She possesses the most power- 
ful navy in the world, and with the control of nearly all 
the strategic points along the highways of commerce, is 
undisputed mistress of the seas. Neighboring to this great 
empire is the little island of Ireland, isolated from all the 
rest of the world, and having a total population of only 
four and one-half million. If this island were to allow a 
foreign power to use its shores as a base for operations 
against England, it would be an easy prey for attack by the 
English navy, and nothing could save it from complete 
annihilation. Moreover, you must remember that to at- 
tack England through Ireland, the foreign power would have 
to go around England, up into Ireland, then back across the 
Irish Sea to enter England. Would any power do this, 
when it could cross the channel directly into England? 

Moreover, has the Negative any reason for assuming 
that an independent Ireland would be England's enemy. 
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On the contrary, independence alone can make Ireland Eng- 
land's friend. From the time of Gladstone down, history 
shows that Ireland has been most contented when Eng- 
land has left her most to herself. For example, never was 
the country, so law-abiding and friendly to Great Britain as 
during the Boer War, when English necessities forced the 
withdrawal of thirty thousand soldiers and directed Eng- 
lish energies away from Ireland. Such facts indicate that 
independence can bring the greatest degree of peace and 
contentment to Ireland. Says De Valera, President of 
the Irish Republic, "England's danger is not in a free, but 
in an oppressed and subject Ireland. As a subject nation, 
Ireland will hate her oppressor, but the Irish people's hatred 
will cease with the removal of the cause," and he adds, "an 
independent Irish nation might well find common interests 
with Britain. Final peace between the two islands can come 
with Irish independence and with that only." 

Will the contented free neighbor or the oppressed subject 
have the greatest danger for England? May I quote from an 
Englishman, Harold Cox, Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
who states in January, 1921 ; "By cutting the knot that ties us 
together, we shall free ourselves and Ireland from the false 
sentiment that blinds our judgment. This will make for 
friendship. At any rate, if there are any risks from so doing, 
they are insignificant in comparison with the difiiculties Great 
Britain will have to face for generations to come, both at 
home and abroad, if we continue to retain under the Union 
flag the determined enemies of England." 

Let us now turn to the consideration of Ireland itself. 
With the basis upon which she is justified in seeking indepen- 
dence established, we face this problem— does Ireland fulfill the 
requirements which entitle a nation to its freedom? Geo- 
graphically, racially and ethically we have shown that she 
does. May we now show you that Ireland can, if given inde- 
pendence, maintain herself? To determine this necessitates an 
analysis of area, population, financial status and resources. 

As to area and population, Ireland qualifies easily, being 
larger than at least ten other European states. Financially, 
she is able to discharge the duties of a nation. According to 
George Creel, well-known American author and official censor 
of the United States Government during the war, England col- 
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lects from Ireland an annual tax revenue of two hundred mil- 
lion dollars, only sixty-five million dollars of which is spent 
on the Irish government, leaving an annual profit of one hun- 
dred thirty-five million dollars for England. Considering that 
the cost of government for Switzerland is only thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars and for Denmark only twenty-seven million five 
hundred thousand dollars, it is evident that Ireland pays dear- 
ly for the privilege of being misruled by England. It means 
that if we hold within the country the sixty-five million dol- 
lars now spent on its government, if we remove the cost of 
keeping the country under perpetual martial law, if we retain 
the one hundred thirty-five million dollars profit to England, 
we leave Ireland with a very satisfactory solvency at the very 
outset. 

Also the growth of industry and the development of natural 
resources and trade relations will add materially to the wealth 
of an independent Ireland. According to George Creel, whom 
I have already quoted, Ireland possesses rich beds of coal, iron 
and copper; some of her clay is the finest in the world for 
pottery making. Peat reserves of five billion four hundred 
million tons have not yet been touched. The island possesses 
a large enough supply of water power to run all the machin- 
ery now operating in Great Britain. It has more natural har- 
bors for vessels of the largest size than all the remainder of 
Europe, although England's policy of no foreign trade for Ire- 
land keeps them idle. Such facts indicate that Ireland posses- 
ses the natural and financial resources adequate for a sovereign 
state. 

Furthermore, we must remember that these answers are 
given by the Ireland which persists after seven and one-half 
centuries of persecution and oppression, and that she is able 
to make such a showing is a proof of sheer indestructibility. 
There is, however, another Ireland waiting only to be released 
from the bondage of Enghind to rise again to strength and 
power. You may ask why Ireland must wait for independ- 
ence for the development of her resources. The answer is 
found in her industrial history, which is a lasting condemna- 
tion of English misrule— a dingy chronicle of selfishness and 
industrial greed which has sacrificed Ireland at every turn to 
the interests of English business. One by one each of her 
incipient industries was either strangled at birth or handed 
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over, gagged and bound, to the jealous custody of the rival 
interests in England. 

Such was the fate of the sail-cloth, sugar-refining, cattle 
and shipping trades. With the development of the woolen in- 
dustry, the woolen manufacturers in England petitioned Par- 
liament for the discouragement of the industry, and it was 
destroyed at a blow by the imposition of exorbitant duties. 
So was the cotton industry killed by a Statute forbidding the 
use of cotton not coming from England. The Irish turned to 
glass making, but legislation under George II prohibited them 
from exporting glass to any country whatsoever. In rapid 
succession followed the destruction of each new industry which 
the Irish devefoped. Such a deliberate crushing of their eco- 
nomic development by England provides an indisputable argu- 
ment for the right of the Irish to their independence. Fur- 
thermore, it makes self-evident the fact that only by indepen- 
dence can the real economic development of the country come. 
Replace the bondage of the foreign master by the peace of 
mind and contentment which independence alone can bring 
and you enable the Irish to turn their attention to the internal 
development of their country. What they can do along this 
line has been shown by the Irishmen in America who have 
stood as pioneers and developers of the nation. 

One more practical question arises and that is, would the 
internal factors in the country constitute a menace in case of 
independence? We realize that the Negative will undoubtedly 
present you a picture of a chaotic, disrupted country whose 
people cannot agree among themselves — of a solidly Unionist 
Ulster which cannot be subjected to the will of the rest of 
Ireland. We would like to present you with the simple facts 
of the case that you may judge for yourselves. At the elec- 
tion in 1918, out of one hundred one elected representatives 
seventy-two or over 70 per cent voted for independence. Even 
in Ulster, the so-called Unionist territory, five out of the nine 
counties voted for freedom, and in the four remaining ones 
Sinn Fein won 35 per cent of the votes. 

Since this general election there have been two more, prov- 
ing that the results in 1918 were no chance victory. In fact, 
they show that sentiment in favor of the Republic has stead- 
ily advanced, over 88 per cent of the people definitely favor- 
ing the Republic in the returns of June, 1920. The people of 
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Ireland were asked what they wanted — ^their answer was un- 
mistakable. Even Lloyd George admitted in his speech to 
the House of Commons, April, 1920, that there could be no 
doubt of the fact that "the Irish favored independence by a 
clear and definite majority." 

Such a degree of unanimity means that the Negative are 
placing the will of 12 per cent of the people against the will 
of 88 per cent We ask you, as people who believe in rule by 
the majority, if the will of 12 per cent of a people should be 
allowed to prevail as a perpetual veto on the will of practical- 
ly nine-tenths of the population. To answer "yes" to such a 
question is to cut at the very foundation of democracy, for 
democracy, after all, stands on the principle of majority rule. 

At this point in the argument, may I go back one step to 
review the Affirmative case. Thus far we see Ireland justi- 
fied in seeking her independence from a geographical, and eth- 
ical, and an economic basis; we see her justified by every rec- 
ognized principle and precedent by which nations have become 
free. 

In a still larger sense, independence for Ireland will be the 
practical application by England of those principles for which 
the World War was fought. It is a step necessary for the 
preservation of an Anglo-Saxon Entente. That this is true 
is made evident by a secret treaty between Japan, Germany 
and Russia, revealed in April, 1919, by which these three 
countries bind themselves in an alliance against the United 
States and England. 

Such a treaty means that the United States and Great 
Britain must stand shoulder to shoulder as defenders of those 
principles for which they fought the war — as defenders of 
weak nations. This demands the closest bonds of friendship 
between the two countries but these bonds can never become 
real or lasting until Ireland is free, for her problems stand as 
a perpetual source of misunderstanding, as a reservoir of ill- 
feeling fed by streams of Irish resentment. President Hard- 
ing, Vice-president Coolidge, Lord Reading, Viscount Grey — ^in 
fact all leading English and American statesmen urge the set- 
tlement of the Irish question for this reason if for no other. 

Irish independence must come if we are to maintain, out of 
the wreck and ruin of the war, that principle for which mil- 
lions were led to fight and die — ^the principle that the people 
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of no nation may be forced by duress of arms under a sov- 
ereignty under which they do not wish to live. This is Eng- 
land's chance. 

For her to give Ireland her freedom means to the world a 
guarantee of the new international order; a reassurance to all 
small nations, and a new faith in the principle that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
For England to hold Ireland is for her to break faith with the 
world and to repudiate the principles for which she fought 
the war. To reject Ireland's claim is to fail in the acid test. 

SECOND NEGATIVE 
Grace Dietz, California 

I see that I must re-state the Negative position. We, as 
well as the Aflfirmative, are speaking as friends of Ireland. 
We, too, have studied Irish history and while we have not 
seen quite so black a picture as that painted by our Opponents, 
we realize that in her work of governing Ireland, England has 
sometimes blundered sadly. We do not, as the Affirmative 
has mistakingly asserted, desire a continuation of these blun- 
ders. We, as they, desire that a change be made in the govern- 
ment of Ireland; a change satisfactory to the great Anglo- 
Saxon democracies within the Empire and without. But, that 
the Irish Problem is, as has been stated, a thing easy to solve 
— that in taking one side or thei other one simply takes his 
stand for or against self-determination we emphatically deny. 
As my colleague has said, we live in a complex day and age. 
To decide a problem, such as the Irish, by an arbitrary and 
blind appeal to first principles, with little or no thought of at- 
tendant circumstances, is to run the risk of committing a 
greater wrong, of bringing about a far more widespread in- 
justice than can possibly exist under present conditions. That 
circumstances alter cases — ^that two wrongs do not make a 
right — are proverbs of significance in this discussion. Irish- 
American love for Ireland is sometimes a very beautiful 
thing; but so frequently it is productive of intolerance. Thus 
tonight, in their enthusiasm for the cause of Sinn Fein, our 
honorable Opponents have brushed aside with a few superficial 
arguments, the case of England and have totally ignored Uls- 
ter's viewpoint. Their attitude toward the question has been 
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that of Sinn Fein. Oh, I admire the Irish Republican leaders. 
I see that there is in them much that is lovable and noble, 
beautiful and strong; but the spirit that supports them is 
closely allied with intolerance and bigoted hardness. To them 
Ireland is very dear; England very hateful; the rest of the 
world does not count. Though Irish independence should 
mean disaster to the whole of civilization, yet Ireland must 
be independent. Sinn Fein — ourselves alone! We, on the 
contrary, have striven to get the point of view of a neutral 
in the struggle, the point of view of a spectator. We have 
striven to get Sinn Fein's viewpoint — ^yes! but that of Ulster, 
that of the Empire, that of the world, as well. 

Before going on with the Negative case tonight, I want 
to consider some of the arguments presented by our 
honorable Opponents. The first speaker for the Affirmative 
argued as a point in favor of Ireland's secession, the fact 
that she came into the British Empire through conquest. 
Now, of course, the little Island, harrassed by constantly 
warring tribes, which, in 1172, Pope Adrian gave Henry II 
authority to invade, was, on the whole, made subject to 
England by force of arms. But surely our Opponents realize 
that in accordance with our present state of civilization, this 
method of acquiring territory is recognized as perfectly 
legal. By what right, save that of conquest, were the com- 
ponent parts of our various modern states brought together? 
Of course, it is a pretty poor system of civilization which 
permits such methods, but that such toleration does exist, 
our Opponents in the light of the histories, not only of 
European states but of their own country, cannot deny. So, 
logically, they cannot forbid to England, a privilege every- 
where and at all times even at present, accorded to her 
sister nations. 

Our honorable Opponents have quoted from the Decla- 
ration of Independence and have asserted that to uphold 
the Negative side of the Irish Question is to be false to 
American ideals. If this is true, if government depends 
purely on consent of the governed, if attendant circum- 
stances are never to be considered, why was Lincoln justified 
in denying independence to the Southern States? They never 
had consented to become part of the Union; they differed in 
interests and ideals from the North, they had been oppressed 
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by the North and they were far more closely united in their 
demand for secession, than is Ireland today. And why to6, 
did our legislature on the very day that it sent a message 
of sympathy to Sinn Fein, answer the Philippine plea for 
independence not with a denial of the justice of their cause, 
but simply with a statement that in the opinion of the 
United States government, Philippine Independence would 
be inexpedient? The answer is simply this: Expediency 
rules our world. Among nations as among individuals self- 
preservation is the first law. We regret that this is so, 
but it is so and we cannot deny to England the exercise 
of a privilege that we have claimed for ourselves. Our Op- 
ponents have stated that they are defending self-determina- 
tion and we imperialism, but it would be more correct to 
say that we are upholding the practical, they the ideal. 

The first speaker for the Affirmative offers in support of 
her thesis, a statement that Ireland is a nation, quoting 
several noted Englishmen to that effect. But, just what is 
meant by the word nation — a sovereign state? Not in the 
minds of the authorities she quoted at any rate; they simply 
mean by the term nation a territory such as Wales or Scot- 
land, they are not thinking of sovereignty. As proof of 
this we challenge our Opponents to produce from the writ- 
ings of any of the authorities they have quoted as saying 
that Ireland is a nation, a single argument in favor of Irish 
secession. We would remind our Opponents that the word 
nation is not synonomous with the word state. 

Another point presented was, that England has mis- 
governed Ireland and is mis-governing her. If this is true 
it is simply an argument in favor of change, which the 
Negative advocates, and not necessarily in favor of the In- 
dependence desired by the Affirmative, but is it true? Let 
me read you this quotation from Redmond. "Today the 
people, broadly speaking, own the soil; today the laborers 
live in decent habitations; there is absolute freedom in local 
government and local taxation of the country. Today we 
have the widest parliamentary and municipal franchise. The 
congested districts, the scene of some of the most awful 
horrors of the old famine days, are being transformed. The 
farms have been enlarged, decent dwellings have been 
erected, and a new spirit of hope and independence is today 
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among the people. In town, legislation has been passed 
facilitating the housing of the working classes — a piece of 
legislation far in advance of anything obtained for the town 
dwellers of England. We have a system of old-age pensions 
in Ireland, whereby every old man and woman over seventy, 
is saved from the work house and free to spend their last 
days in comparative comfort." This was said on July 1st, 
1915. 

The fact that the population of Ireland has decreased, has 
been charged by my Opponents to British mis-government, 
but may I remind them that in 1800 the population of 
Ireland was only 5,400,000 people; by 1845 it was 8,200,000; 
by 1900 it had again fallen to 4,250,000? Surely these 
statistics make obvious the fact that the rise and fall of 
the population has not been due either to the good or evil 
of British government, but rather to economic factors, radical 
industrial changes and enticing attractions abroad. With 
regard to the Irish financial grievance, as represented by 
my honorable Opponents, let us look at the facts of the 
case, taking the official reports of Great Britain and Ireland 
for the year 1914. Ireland it is true, contributed $55,000,000 
to the Imperial Exchequer, but she was given back for local 
expenditure $66,000,000. This report may be taken as typical 
of most of the years from 1900 on. 

So far, the Negative have opposed Irish independence on 
the score that to grant it would be to menace the welfare of 
the British Empire and the peace of the world. But, we 
believe also that consideration for Ireland's own welfare 
should forbid the passing of such a measure. Our Opponents, 
claiming that Ireland is united in her desire for Inde- 
pendence, have totally ignored the Ulster Question and yet, 
both the political welfare of Ireland and justice to a portion 
of the Irish people, demands that this question be con- 
sidered carefully. I shall try to give an impartial view of 
Ulster's position. There are in Ireland as you know, four 
counties. Three of these are fairly homogenous. The 
fourth, Ulster, is as different in religion, aspirations, in- 
terests and ideals, as is France from Germany. The people 
of Ulster are a hardy, thrifty race, taking a rather serious 
attitude toward life, most of them claiming membership in 
the Presbyterian Church. Although subjected to the 
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economic oppressions imposed upon the rest of Ireland, 
Ulster has prospered exceedingly. She has the largest linen 
and tobacco works in the world; the largest shipbuilding 
firms. She has but 35 per cent of Ireland's population and 
yet, she alone, pays one-half of all Ireland's taxation. Bel- 
fast does 70 per cent of all Irish export trade and one-half 
of all foreign shipping trade. Ulster has but sixty paupers 
per ten thousand while Dublin has two hundred sixty. In 
short, Belfast is the commercial and industrial capital of Ire- 
land. The people of Ulster live in the twentieth century, 
care little for dreaming and very much for doing. They 
have worked hard for their possessions and value them 
accordingly. They look with a certain scorn upon the South, 
seeing in the Southern Irish an impractical shiftless people, 
having little aptitude for industry of any kind, unless a 
childishly eager participation in corrupt politics may be 
called an industry. Imagine then, the sensations of a re- 
spectable Belfast merchant, who, facing the prospect of gov- 
ernment by the southern Irish, picks up the writings of some 
republican leader, Padraic Pearse, for example, and finds 
a statement such as this: "We shall restore in the Ireland 
of the twentieth century, the civilization and culture of the 
sixth, seventh and eighth." 

Moreover, there is between the south of Ireland and the 
north a complete difference in ideals. I know that it is 
the fashion to sneer when an opponent of Irish independence 
speaks of Ulster's love for the Empire; the pride she feels 
at being a part of the greatest commonwealth that the world 
has ever known, and yet she has attested it in the most 
significant manner in which anything can be attested, for 
although the population of Ulster is but 1,580,000 as against 
the 2,800,000 of the rest of Ireland, she gave in the World 
War 74,000 recruits as against 70,000 from the rest of Ire- 
land, or, one out of every twenty-one, as against the one 
out of every forty contributed by the south. In addition, 
many thousands of Ulstermen were prevented from enlisting 
because they were needed for shipyards and munition works. 
It is to be remembered, by the way, in speaking of those 
who enlisted from the south, that they were not Sinn 
Feiners; for, far from enlisting to preserve the cause of 
civilization, Sinn Fein was plotting to overthrow it. Remember 
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this— in the very darkest days of the struggle, Sinn Fein struck — 
treacherously. 

Is it to be wondered then, that those who know the 
failings of the south and the temper of the north, fear that 
secession of Ireland and the setting up of a Republic 
would be the signal for a bloody civil war. And what of 
the ethics of the case? What of the rights of the Ulster 
people? If it is right to grant self-determination to the 
south of Ireland, which is but one-tenth of the British Em- 
pire, why would it not be right to grant independence to 
Ulster which is one-third of Ireland? Why should the unit 
of self-determination cease with Sinn Fein? In working out 
the principle of self-determination Father McDonald, a Pro- 
fessor at Ma)mooth College, and a vigorous opponent of 
Sinn Fein, makes this statement: "Self-determination of a 
portion of the country cannot be admitted unless no injury 
is to be done to the country as a whole." You cannot 
logically, demand justice to Sinn Fein Ireland and deny it 
in the same breath, to the north, and yet this is the very 
thing our honorable Opponents have sought to do. 

This then, must serve as a brief statement of the Ulster 
question. To the minds of many students of Irish affairs, 
it offers an almost insurmountable obstacle to Irish Inde- 
pendence. But there are other obstacles. Suppose Ireland 
were severed from Great Britain, what then would be her 
lot? She would have to assume all the burdens of an in- 
dependent nation, including military and naval defense, as 
well as the entire expense of a separate government. Could 
she do it? We do not think so. Our Opponents have argued 
in support of their contention that Ireland is capable of 
taking her place among the sovereign nations of the world, 
the fact that in point of view of size and population she 
compares favorably with various small countries. Yes, but 
these are minor matters; what of her resources? Our 
Opponents have quoted George Creel, a journalist, to the 
effect that Ireland has really mlarvelous resources, but that 
for some mysterious reason, .England has not permitted her 
to develop them. It may be that Mr. Creel's authority should 
be accepted as conclusive, but we have preferred to consult 
the Official Reports — ordinarily taken as creditable. These 
reports show that Ireland has no more coal than has most 
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of France, and that what exists is of low grade, and in the 
sotitheastern part, while the iron deposits which might be 
worked with the coal, are in the extreme northeast. There 
is peat for fuel, but this is inferior to coal. So also with 
agriculture. Ireland is ringed by mountains and hills low 
enough to let the ocean winds bring abundant rains from 
the Atlantic, but sufficiently high to cause the rain to run 
down to the central parts, rather than away to the sea; 
so that with the two hundred or more rainy days each year, 
a great part of Ireland is marsh land and vast sections of 
the country are not suited for agriculture. There are in Ireland 
about 20,000,000 acres; a fourth of this cannot be cultivated; 
an eighth of it is meadow land; half of it is permanent pas- 
ture; less than an eighth of the whole is under tillage. As 
Earnest Barker says on page forty-one of his book, "Ireland 
in the Last Fifty Years," (a book on the whole favorable to the 
Irish cause), "Ireland is thus marked out preeminently, as 
a pastoral country." It is to be remembered also, that Irish 
trade would no longer be free of British markets or of the 
markets of British territories. 

There is another obstacle too, which on first consideration 
does not perhaps seem to have a great deal of weight; that is, 
the very character of the Irish people. Of the charm of that 
character at its best, I am very well aware, and yet, I cannot 
but feel that the very elements which create the charm in the 
temperament which we know as Celtic, are not conducive to 
successful statesmanship. The leaders of revolutionary Ire- 
land are dreamers, idealists. They write poetry, usually. They 
fight bravely, they die like heroes, but unfortunately, when 
they sit down to study problems of statesmanship, they, like 
Padraic Pearse, the first president of the Irish republic, are 
prone to make statements of the nature of this — "We shall re- 
store in the Ireland of the twentieth century, the culture of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth." They seem to see Ireland 
through a blue haze of romance by means of which the real 
and the unreal, the practical and the ideal, become strangely 
confused, and as for the mass of the Irish population, their 
happy-go-lucky character, their inability to follow a leader or 
to unite for any purpose of general welfare, forbids anyone 
with a knowledge of them, to see in them efficient citizens of 
an independent nation. 
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Such then, is the case for the Negative. We, with the Af- 
firmative, realize that a change should be made which will 
bring the government of Ireland in conformity with demo- 
cratic ideas; but with regard to the nature of that change, our 
opinions differ. The Affirmative say that justice can be ob- 
tained only through secession, through the breaking away of 
Ireland from the rest of the Empire and the setting up of 
an independent nation. The Negative beHeves that such a 
course would be a source of injury not only to Ireland, but 
to Great Britain and to the world, so they have set out to find 
a better plan; that plan is somewhat as follows: there shall 
be in the south of Ireland, a parliament and another in the 
north; each possessing local autonomy. According to the ad- 
vocates of this plan, a similar form of government shall be 
put into effect in Scotland, in the Midlands and in Wales; 
each of these States shall send to parliament to the Council 
there, a representative. By means of this plan Ireland, as a 
whole shall be protected from the menace of civil war and of 
foreign aggression which would threaten her were she to gain 
independence. Also would she be spared from the intolerable 
burden of providing for military and naval defense. She 
would be able to devote herself to the things for which the 
Celtic mind has the greatest aptitude, literature, music, etc. 
Her national aspirations, her language, she would be free to 
develop. It is to be noted here perhaps, that the preserving 
of national characteristics has not necessarily any dependence 
upon the maintaining of national sovereignty, for although 
Wales became a part of England and has submitted to Eng- 
lish rule, yet while only twenty thousand of the whole of the 
population of Ireland today speak Irish, of the two million 
of Wales one million use Welsh as their medium of communi- 
cation. It is to be believed then, that under the plan of federa- 
tion, Ireland will have greater opportunity to revive or pre- 
serve her national culture, than she would were she given in- 
dependence and all that that involves. Moreover, the Protes- 
tants would not be threatened with injustice. And too, the 
danger dwelt upon by my colleague — of disaster to the Brit- 
ish Empire, and consequently, to the world, particularly to the 
Anglo-Saxon world, would by this plan, be averted. 

So then, because we believe that federation rather than se- 
cession would mean the greatest good to the greatest number; 
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because such a plan makes allowance for the legitimate aspi- 
rations, not only of Ireland, but of Ulster and Great Britain 
as well, we offer in opposition to the policy of secession advo- 
cated by the Affirmative, a plan of federation "freedom — ^with- 
in the Empire." 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
Margaretta Stuart, Washington 

The ladies of the Negative admit England's past (in so 
far as Ireland is concerned) has been regretable and that the 
present is regretable as well. Then they propose a partner- 
ship between England and Ireland. If you were considering 
entering a partnership, would you desire as your partner one 
whose record you knew to be "regretable," one with whom 
you had never been able to maintain friendly relations? But 
this is taking for granted that Ireland wished to enter into a 
partnership with England, whereas she has proved by her re- 
jection of the Act of Union and her refusal to consider the 
Home Rule offers that she desires no connection with Eng- 
land whatsoever. No matter how worthy a plan of partner- 
ship the ladies of the Negative may propose, it cannot be suc- 
cessful unless they can prove that it would be voluntary, and 
they have failed to show how this would appeal to Ireland. 
Ireland does not care to choose a partner whose past and 
present is "regretable" any more than you or I. Furthermore 
it is too late to offer any plan to Ireland now. What she 
wants is her freedom, relief from the ignominious condition 
of involuntary servitude to which she has been forced to sub- 
mit for seven and a half centuries. 

The ladies of the Negative say that the integrity of the 
British Empire must be preserved at all costs and Ireland is 
essential for its preservation. Then they tell us there is an 
era coming of no more wars. Why then is Ireland of so 
much importance to the British Empire? But is a nation to 
be sacrificed to maintain the integrity of the British Empire? 
Is it best for civilization that that Empire be maintained? If 
the maintenance of it demands the repression, the subjection 
and the sacrifice of another nation? The Affirmative have 
pointed out the Acts of Coercion against Irish liberties, the 
suppression of her commerce, the subjection of her people. 
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the enforcement of her will by an army of occupation, to all 
of which the Negative have agreed. Ladies and Gentlemen, if 
that is necessary to maintain the integrity of the British Em- 
pire, then we say let that Empire be dissolved! 

The ladies of the Negative say that the pro-German S3rm- 
pathies of the Irish are practically admitted by everyone. Un- 
fortunately, the Affirmative object to this statement. Lloyd 
George was told he could have five hundred thousand men if 
he would demonstrate that England was fighting for the rights 
of small nations. As for the Irish aliens in this country, ac- 
cording to Major Crowder, whose report has been officially 
recognized, the Irish aliens exceeded the number of voluntary 
enlistments of all other countries, including England, by lo 
per cent. They are willing enough to fight for the United 
States when the need arises but perhaps we should hesitate to 
condemn them if they are not so ready in defense of their op- 
pressors. Was Ireland not justified in demanding to know 
what she was fighting for? Would you expect her to sacrifice 
the last remnants of her race for a country she regarded as 
a slave-master? A country which had brought her to her 
present deplorable condition by seven and a half centuries of 
repression? 

The ladies of the Negative have been inconsistent this 
evening in their defense of England. They stated that per- 
haps England was wrong in the way she obtained the various 
parts of her Empire but that she has justified herself by the 
peace and prosperity which she has secured to them, particu- 
larly India. The Affirmative seriously question this and refer 
the Negative to the reports of the Indian National Congress. 
It is unnecessary to enter into these reports, as we are here 
to discuss Ireland and not the English colonies and the Neg- 
ative admitted in their second main speech that the peace of 
India is marred by a seething mass of people, ready to revolt 
at any moment. 

We of the Affirmative have shown you this evening that 
Ireland is a separate and distinct nation and the Negative 
have admitted it. That the Negative must deny Ireland's na- 
tionhood or deny the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence has also been shown. They have failed to state their 
position. 

Ireland, by the acts of coercion and repression, by the sub- 
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jection to which she has been forced to submit, feels herself 
held in a condition of involuntary servitude, and no people 
feeling themselves in such a position can submit to it and 
maintain their self-respect. Thus, Ladies and Gentlemen, we 
close our case as we began it, resting Ireland's claim to inde- 
pendence on the democratic principles which our forefathers 
formulated and which, set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, have been our guide throughout our years. 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
Ruth Holland, Washington 

First I should like to ask the Negative, "Who is this 
enemy who is going to attack England if Ireland is given 
her freedom?" The ladies say, "France is the only country 
directly across the channel, and surely she will not attack 
England." We would like to know, then, who this enemy 
is. Furthermore the ladies say England must hold Ireland 
in order to prevent any country from using Ireland as a 
base of attack against her, and then they deliberately at- 
tempt to show that Germany did this very thing during 
the war. If then, England has not been able to prevent this 
from happening when holding Ireland, why continue to 
enslave the country for such a reason? However, the ladies 
did not prove the assertion in regard to Irish pro-German 
sympathies but simply said, "Everybody knows it." 

Wc find that the second speech of the Negative resolves 
itself into this, "England must hold Ireland because Ire- 
land cannot control herself" — first, not having the character- 
istics of a state building people and second, being internally 
divided. 

As to the first point, they have told you that the Irish 
are "dreamy idealists" who live in a "blue haze" and do not 
get down to earth. In answer to this we would simply point 
to America, where the majority of our leading statesmen, 
from Patrick Henry down, have been Irish, where the Irish 
have been among the leaders in the movement for the ex- 
pansion of the United States. We ask you, who know the 
Irish, if they are people who go around day-dreaming, or 
if they are not among the most energetic, alive and up- 
and-doing citizens in this country? 
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As to the second argument, presented to show that the 
Irish cannot govern themselves, the ladies have brought up 
a very delicate question, one which we dislike to discuss 
as much as they, but also one which we find it neces- 
sary to discuss, namely the religious question. In answer 
to their statements, given without a single authority, that 
the country is divided, we would like to call your attention 
to the figures of the election returns, the best indication of 
the will of the people. These figures are taken from the 
official document submitted to President Wilson by the 
Irish Republic, and have been verified by the Committee on 
Investigation of Affairs in Ireland. The figures show that in 
1918, 70 per cent of the elected representatives in the country 
stood unequivocally for independence, and even in Ulster, 
which the ladies pointed to as the seat of Unionist activities, 
over 50 per cent favored independence. Again in 1920, twenty- 
nine out of the thirty-three county councils favored complete 
freedom — 88 per cent of them. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, such a degree of unanimity is 
greater than that claimed by the American Colonies when 
they declared their independence. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
people are for independence, and yet the ladies say that the people 
are so divided that they must not be given their freedom. 

As to the religious question, we would simply ask you 
to remember that Protestantism is only four hundred years 
old, whereas the struggle in Ireland has been going on for 
seven hundred fifty years. How shall we account for the 
fact that for three hundred fifty years before Martin 
Luther's time, when Ireland and England were both Catholic, 
Ireland fought English tyranny as bitterly as she is fighting 
it now? And how can we say that it is a religious struggle 
when many of the Irish leaders, including Wolfe Tone, the 
founder of the Republican Movement, Russell, Robert 
Emmett and Parnell have been Protestants? I should like 
to answer this argument by the statement made by the 
Reverend J. G. Mythen, who spoke for the Protestants in 
Ireland in June, 1919, saying, "You know, it hurts me as 
a Protestant to have that infamous slander flung in my teeth, 
that we Protestants in Ireland are so lacking in the first 
essential quality that makes a man worthy of the name 
because a man who is not loyal to his race and country is 
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not a man at all. I speak for the average Protestant in 
Ireland — and I realize my responsibility when I tell you this: 
infinitely rather would we be governed by Catholic Irish- 
men than by the best Englishman that England could ever 
send us. 

FIRST NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Veronica Trimble, California 

One of the main contentions of our Opponents was the 
right of self-determination or the principle of majority rule. 
But what is your unit in this case? Just as soon as you get 
beyond the Robinson Crusoe stage of civilization in the inter- 
ests of society you must, in some measure, give up your rights. 
Just as soon as there are two persons, each with his own de- 
sires, each one must to some extent give up his privileges. 
Everyone cannot have his will. If you adopt unqualif3ringly 
the principle of self-determination, again, what is your unit? 
If you are going to determine one- tenth of the people of the 
British Isles, why cannot you likewise self-determine one-fifth 
of the inhabitants of Ireland? How far is your majority rule 
to be carried? The principle leads to an absurdity. We have 
been asked if we accept liberty only for certain nations under 
certain conditions. Yes we do, remembering the words of the 
great lover of liberty, Edmund Burke when he said, "Circum- 
stances give in reality to every political principle its dis- 
tinguishing color and discriminating effect." Liberty as guar- 
anteed to the thirteen colonies under the Declaration of In- 
dependence was splendid, but the situation is far different in 
the case of Ireland. Can there be any analogy between the 
breaking away of a colonial dependency, two thousand miles 
across the ocean, and the breaking away of an integral part of 
the British Empire, a portion of a geographical chain of 
islands? 

We have been told that we consider the unity of the Brit- 
ish more important than the wishes of Ireland. Well, if the 
principle of majority rule is applicable, are not the interests 
of forty millions to be considered in preference to the inter- 
ests of four millions? 

Our Opponents have said, "Give Ireland her freedom and 
the seven hundred fifty year long friction will be removed." 
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But it is not as easy as all that We learn from logic that re- 
move a cause and. you do not necessarily remove an effect 
A cause creates a condition. You cannot take a long friction 
such as this, and suddenly break it, break an antagonism im- 
planted for generations. 

To again straighten out pur geographical position. Our 
Opponents have asked, "Why cannot an enemy simply cut 
across the Channel?" Who is across the Channel? France. 
Surely she, after her recent alliance with Britain in the Great 
War would not be willing to be used as a harbor for an enemy 
fleet about to strike at England. And assuming that an ene- 
my could cut across the Channel, the fighting then would be 
done completely from the sea, and we stated before naval war- 
fare is not successful so much because the fighting is done 
from the sea, but because a landing is made from the sea; and 
Ireland would provide such a landing. Our Opponents have 
likewise said that an enemy fleet could not land in Ireland be- 
cause the British fleet would be patroling the coast and would 
not allow it. But we must remember Phillmore's definition of 
a sovereign state, which independence implies. According to 
this an independent nation has full power to enter into all in- 
ternational relations with other communities of the globe. 
Therefore, any "hands off" policy on Britain's part would be 
a failure to recognize Ireland's existence as a sovereign, in- 
dependent state. 

The Negative based a large part of its case on the British 
Empire, how Irish independence would be the signal for the 
breaking up of that empire, how this would mean both polit- 
ical and economic chaos, and would give impetus to the forces 
of disintegration in other parts of the empire, and all this our 
Opponents have ignored. This broader, international scope of 
the question must be considered. 

SECOND NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
Grace Dietz, California 

Both the Affirmative and Negative are agreed that a 
change is needed in the Government of Ireland. As to 
the nature of that change we differ. The Affirmative are 
demanding secession, the breaking away of Ireland from 
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the rest of the British Empire and the setting up of an in- 
dependent state. The Affirmative asserts that such a change 
would be beneficial to the South of Ireland. Moreover, 
contrary to the opinion of such statesmen as Lloyd George, 
James Bryce, and Arthur Balfour, they consider that Eng- 
land will herself suffer not at all by such a change. As 
for Ulster, as for the Protestants of the North of Ireland, 
— they have not considered them important enough to even 
mention. They have concluded their argument by assert- 
ing that to differ with them in regard to the solution of the 
Irish problem is to be false to the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

May I again remind the audience that we as well as the 
Affirmative are speaking tonight as friends of Ireland — not as 
enemies? May I remind them that we as well as our honor- 
able Opponents are seeking simply to find the truth of the 
matter — that our earnest desire is to be fair to all concerned? 

To sum up the argiunent: Our Opponents have asserted 
that Ireland has suffered in the past and that a change is 
needed in her form of government. That a change is needed 
we readily grant, but — a change may be achieved without a 
resort to secession; it may be achieved through the plan 
suggested by the Negative — federation, or — to give it other 
names — ^home rule, dominion home rule, i.e., local autonomy — 
what you will — all these have the same connotation — 'TLiberty 
— within the Empire." 

We advocate this plan because we believe it will insure 
the greatest good to the greatest number. By it, Ulster's 
rights, for she has rights even tho the Affirmative choose 
to ignore them, will be adequately safeguarded. By it the 
rights of the quiet, well-to-do people of Ireland who have 
held apart in disgust and horror from the murderous activ- 
ities of Sinn Fein, will be respected. By it, great numbers 
of the common people of Ireland, who have been coerced 
by Sinn Fein, or have followed because they were shaken 
by war hysteria, or because they are at all times easily led, 
by it these will be saved much misery and bloodshed. 

But, our Opponents speak of Ireland's national aspirations. 
Under this plan she would have every chance to achieye her 
legitimate asinrations. She would lack the name of Freedom, 
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to be sure, but — she would have its reality and yet be spared 
the turmoil and striving that would go with the name. 

And what of England? Our Opponents have placed much 
stress upon a sentimental reference to the Declaration of 
Independence, have made a high sounding appeal to us to 
abide by first principles. But we have asked them to cease 
theorizing, to take their eyes from the ideal however 
beautiful it may be, and to face the real. We have asked 
them what their unit of statehood is to be. We have 
reminded them that expediency, not idealism, rules our 
world. The South was united, but for the preservation of 
the North, she would not be released. The Philippines are 
united but, for the welfare of the United States, they must 
remain within the control of the United States. For the 
sake of argument we will grant you that Ireland is united 
in her demand for independence, but the statesmen of the 
day believe that for the preservation of the British Empire 
she must remain within the Empire. The South was a 
unit, yes, but she was a part of a greater unit; Ireland may 
be a unit, but if so, she too, is part of a greater unit. We 
believe that the principle of the greatest good to the greatest 
number is a good principle to abide by and on its application 
to the Irish problem the Negative rests its case. 
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